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TO OUR READERS: 


Exigencies of war, affecting the daily life of every American, military 
or civilian, are beginning to leave their imprints on our Quarterly. The 
necessity of conserving paper, with which we are faced, has created the 
problem of devising the means whereby the quality and volume of con- 
tents would remain of the same high standard which has been charac- 
teristic of the MILITARY REVIEW. As military developments through- 
out the world are moving with kaleidoscopic speed, it is our purpose to 
serve our readers by presenting to them the most authoritative professional 
information of as broad a scepe as possible, despite the considerations 


which are impelling us to reduce the paper volume of the MILITARY 
REVIEW. 


After careful consideration, we have achieved both ends through a 
typographical change in tirree of our sections. ‘Foreign Military Digests,” 
“Military Notes Around the World” and “World War II” have been re-set 
in smaller but equally legible type, in three columns to a page, with some- 
what smaller titles. Thereby we are able to effect considerable economy 
of paper, without the slightest literary impairment, and the columnar 
set-up resembles very closely that of the average newspaper—which by 
the way is designed for easy reading. 


The main articles section has been expanded and its columns are 
constantly being enriche:l by the valuable contributions of members of 
the Faculty of the Command and General Staff School and of our editorial 
staff. These articles, representing thoughtful research and study, reflect 
the most advanced tactical thought based on lessons of the present con- 
flict and on military history in general. Typography of the main articles 
section remains unchanged. 


We trust that these minor technical changes which have not detracted 
in the least from the professional value of the MILITARY REVIEW 
will be approved by our readers. 
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German Tactics in Russia 
a 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL C. A. EDSON, Infantry 
Instructor, Command and General Staff School 





German strategy, ever since the time of Moltke, has 
striven for the destruction of the enemy by means of en- 
circlement, resulting from outflanking action. This was the 
basis of the Schlieffen plan, which, had it been carried out 
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SKETCH 1: THE WEDGE. 


as originally planned, might well have resulted in the early 
destruction of the French Army, during the first few weeks 
of World War I. 


KEIL UND KESSEL 


The huge numbers of men, and the tremendous dis- 
tances involved in the German campaign in Russia, com- 
bined with the stout resistance offered by the Russians, has 
resulted in an interesting variation of this tactic, which the 
Germans have dubbed Keil und Kessel, and which, for clarity, 
can perhaps best be translated as wedge and trap. Military 
leaders in this country are giving attention to the various 
aspects of this operation, both in order more clearly to 
understand the tactical methods of an enemy we may shortly 
meet on the field of battle, and so be preparing a defense 
against it, and in order to develop any lessons we can learn 
for our own offensive tactics. 

Keil und Kessel is a process of taking huge bites out of 
the hostile position, destroying the enemy forces in a given 
sector, and then repeating the process in another sector. 


THE CONCEPT 


Its development is somewhat as follows: Aerial recon- 
naissance, operating up to 200 miles from the front (see 
Sketch 1), provides information as to the location and move- 
ments of enemy forces. This reconnaissance not only pre- 
cedes the action but is maintained throughout it. A large 
hostile force is found to have been concentrated in a given 
area. Weak spots on the flanks are similarly determined. 

First overwhelming force is concentrated at the selected 
point or points—usually two or three. At each such point, 
a breach in the hostile line is accomplished. 

Strong armored forces, supported by motorized forces, 
push rapidly forward, deep into the enemy rear. The usual 
reaction of the enemy is to counterattack, striking at the 
rear of the penetrating forces, to cut them off. However, 
foot troops, making tremendous marches of 30 to 35 miles a 
day if necessary, follow as closely as possible in the rear of 
the armored and motorized forces, and in turn cut off and 
destroy any ‘counterattacking force which may have suc- 
ceeded in breaking into the rear of the panzer forces. Such 


' elements of the latter as are necessary reverse their direc- 


tion, to assist in this phase of the operation, striking the 
counterattacking force on one flank while the advancing 
foot troops crush it, on the other flank. The panzer forces 
and foot troops then continue their original advance to drive 
a wedge—K eil—deep into the hostile position. 

Usually two such wedges are driven, at a considerable 
distance from each other. Meanwhile a frontal attack is 
made against the main enemy position, to hold a maximum 
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SKETCH 2: THE TRAP. 


number of reserves in that location. While details of the 
operation will vary in almost every case, the general nature 
of the operation is rather definite. Its concept is simple. 
Its execution, complicated and exacting. 
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The operation usually develops as a double pincers 
movement. (See Sketch 2.) The more mobile forces, which 
spearheaded the original wedges, turn to meet at some point 
deep in the hostile rear. The slower foot troops turn inside 
the panzer columns to form an inner set of pincers, which, in 
conjunction with the forces making the holding attack, com- 
plete the encirclement of the main enemy forces in that sec- 
tor. This encirclement constitutes the Kessel, as it is called. 
Literally this means kettle. The enemy is in the kettle, or 
as we would say, in the pot, or, more colloquially, “in the 
bag.” The term derives, however, from a German hunting 
term, Kesseljagen, where the game, having first been en- 
circled by a large force of hunters, is driven in to the center 
of the circle for the kill. So in this case the encircling forces 
drive inward from all sides, destroying the encircled enemy. 

Probably, however, for us, “trap” would most accur- 
ately describe the operation. Keil und Kessel is normally an 
operation invoking very large forces. Thus, the attack is 
usually made by a group of armies, on a front of 200 to 500 
miles. We will assume a typical operation. 

Sketch 3 shows schematically the development of a 
wedge and trap. In the assumed situation, three Blue armies 
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are in contact with strong hostile forces. In assembly areas, 
in rear of the two flank armies, are two panzer armies, con- 
sisting of armored and motorized forces. Sketch 3 (a). 

The three armies in position launch an attack. Sketch 
3 (6). The center army makes a holding attack only. The two 
flank armies make penetrations, perhaps 200 to 300 miles 
apart, breaking through weak spots in the hostile line. 

Only enough pressure is exerted initially on or near the 
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SKETCH 3: DEVELOPMENT OF THE KEIL UND KESSEL. 
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original front, by the holding attack, or by flanking action 
from the breaches, to hold a maximum number of troops in 
or near the battle position. It is desired that the enemy not 


initiate a general retreat until the outer pincers have pene- 


trated too deeply for them to escape the trap. 

The panzer armies pass quickly through the breaches, 
and deep into the hostile rear, perhaps 150 to 200 miles. 
Sketch 3 (c). Each panzer army thus forms a deep Keil, or 
wedge, in the hostile position. The flank armies initially 
follow the panzer armies, containing the forces on the flanks 
of the breach, and then rolling them up. 

The two panzer armies turn towards each other. Sketch 
3 (d), and meet at some designated point, frequently some 
rail or communication center in rear of the force being en- 
circled. The two flank armies turn inside the panzer armies, 
thus forming an inner set of pincers. 

The army making the holding attack and those forming 
the inner set of pincers have encircled a large force of the 
enemy, perhaps two armies. 

The selection of vital objectives is an important aspect 
of the German operations. For the panzer forces these are 
frequently important communication centers through which 
pass the supplies of the encircled force. For the inner 
pincers, these may be terrain features from which attempts 
of the encircled force to break out can be frustrated. 

The two panzer armies, forming the outer set of pincers, 
cut off all flow of supplies towards the encircled force. They 
also prevent any attempts of forces outside the pincers to 
_ break through and relieve the encircled force. Sketch 3 (d). 
This is normally accomplished through offensive flanking 
action. The other three armies proceed with the annihilation 
of the encircled force. 

The encircling force presses inwards from all sides, 
restricting the maneuver area available to the enemy, and 
seeking out weak spots, and exploiting these to divide the 
encircled force up into smaller segments. Sketch 3 (e). 

The encircled force is thus gradually crushed and cut 
up, and annihilated. 

As the contraction of the front makes troops available, 
these are used to relieve the armored force. As rapidly as 
the latter can be relieved by these or other troops, they take 
up the pursuit of any hostile forces which may have suc- 
ceeded in eluding the trap. Sketch 3 (/). 


The operation as a whole, from its launching to its con- 
clusion may take from one to four weeks. Preliminary 
planning may take as long or longer. A minority of the 
time in a prolonged operation is taken in achieving the en- 
circlement. The longer time, if facing a resolute foe, is 
required to complete the liquidation of the encircled forces. 

The leading elements of an attacking panzer division 
making a deep thrust into hostile territory frequently oper- 
ate without flank protection, well ahead of supporting 
troops. Similarly the leading panzer division may operate 
well ahead of the rest of the panzer army. However, the 
main body, in either case, is normally provided with ade- 
quate flank protection either by natural obstacles or by ade- 
quate forces assigned to the mission. In the case of the 
forces making the outer set of pincers, this protection is 
primarily on its outside flank. The availability of such 
natural obstacles must be considered in planning “wedge 
and trap” operations. Weather conditions also play a very 
important, and sometimes a decisive part in the conduct of 


this operation. Preparations must be made in advance to 
cope with adverse weather conditions, and with natural 
obstacles that may be encountered. The German use of 
horse cavalry at Gomel and Bryansk (to be mentioned be- 
low) is an illustration of the former, and their provision of 
large engineer elements and of ample bridging materials, 
when required, is an illustration of the latter. 

We must not think of these wedges as being formed by 
a long narrow column, very readily cut in the rear, by a 
slight hostile advance. 

The pincers are not formed by narrow columns, but by 
forces operating in great width, as well as in great depth. 

Thus, the original breach may be made by several divi- 
sions in line, their main efforts being indicated schematically 
in Sketch 4a. 

Each of these divisions makes a penetration. 

The flanks of these penetrations are then rolled up. 

The intervening hostile forces are thus encircled and 
liquidated. 

This creates a wide break, through which the panzer 
forces pour. (See Sketches 4b, c, d, and e.) The armored 
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armies, after passing through the breach in the hostile line, 
fan out and may comb an area on a front of 50 to 100 miles. 
Similarly, the foot armies forming the inner pincers may 
advance on a front of 100 to 200 miles. 

As the operations progress, a whole series of small en- 
circlements are created. First are the encirclements made 
at the hostile line, incident to creating the initial breach. 
And there may be encirclements of counterattacking forces 
who attempt to cut off the advancing panzer troops, and are 
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SKETCH 4: FORMING THE BREACH. 
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caught between the latter and the following infantry. Then 
there are the encirclements of reserve and supply elements 
caught between the inner and the outer set of pincers, or 
within the zones of advance of either set of pincers. Then 
there are the smaller encirclements into which the original 
large encirclement is gradually broken up. All echelons, 
therefore, must be prepared to apply the principles of 
encirclement and annihilation to enemy forces encountered. 

A trap, of course, is not formed by an uninterrupted 
chain of riflemen deployed in a complete circle around the 
enemy. Rather it is a succession of groups of all arms so 
placed that, by exploiting their superior knowledge of the 
hostile situation, and superior mobility, they can frustrate 
any effort of the encircled force to break out. It is formed 
by the combined action of such groups operating both in 
width and in depth. These drive their wedges into the 
enemy, either when united or separately, in accordance with 
the current tactical situation. 

Hostile elements which are encountered during the ad- 
vance of the large encircling force are contained and by- 
passed, so as to cause a minimum of delay of the force as a 
whole, and are liquidated—as adequate forces for the pur- 
pose become available—without hindrance to the main effort. 
In some instances this liquidation is actually delayed as a 
counterintelligence measure, in order not to make the large 
hostile forces realize the seriousness of the threat and start 
a general retreat until the trap has been sprung. 

The advancing forces thus comb a large area. Different 
elements may follow each other at long distances, or pass 
each other on different routes. Missions for subordinate 
units may change quickly. A given unit may be a point, and 
then a flank guard, and then a rear guard, with relatively 
short intervals, as the direction of movement changes. These 
march units—particularly in the armored and motorized ele- 
ments—being highly maneuverable and flexible, can make 
any required movement. Thus they may suddenly strike to 
either flank, or if the situation requires it, suddenly reverse 
direction. They can quickly combine, to overpower any hos- 
tile elements encountered, or to drive a wedge in a soft spot 


in the enemy situation, and then as quickly separate to carry . 


out other missions. 

Hostile counterattacks may create encirclements of ele- 
ments of the advancing forces. Forces thus temporarily en- 
circled will maintain themselves to the last man, in antici- 
pation of being relieved by their own higher echelons. 


SMOLENSK 


The battle of Smolensk illustrates the kaleidoscopic 
character of the Keil und Kessel operation. 

A writer describes it as follows: 

“All imaginable types of combat developed. The meet- 
ing engagement, the planned attack, overrunning of field 
positions, assault against permanent fortifications, forcing 
river crossing were some of the types of combat which were 
conducted. Often the attack was changed suddenly for the 
defense. Frontal, flanking, and encircling movements lead 
invariably to the hemming in on all sides of stronger or 
weaker enemy forces. The 250 kilometer (about 156 miles) 
front seemed to have disintegrated into individual engage- 
ments independent of one another.” 

There was then, not a battle line, but a battle zone. 
Thus on 20 July the city of Smolensk itself had been cap- 
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tured by the Germans, and large Russian forces had been en- 
circled both east and west of the city. A dozen other violent 
battles were raging simultaneously, some of which are indi- 
cated roughly on Sketch 5. Doubtless many of these repre- 
sented encircled forces. We do not, however, have the de- 
tails to know the exact situation in these localities. Many 
towns changed hands time and time again, perhaps as many 
as a dozen times in some instances. 

It is evident that in such an operation the outcome of 
the entire action will be the resultant of the outcomes of a 
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SKeErcH 5: BATTLH OF SMOLENSK. SITUATION 20 JULY. 


large number of separate apparently unconnected combats. 
The physical, moral, and professional quality of both men 
and officers is, therefore, of absolutely paramount impor- 
tance. On 6 August, when the several Russian resistances 
had been eliminated, the Germans claimed to have cap- 
tured over 300,000 prisoners, over 3,000 tanks, over 3,000 
guns, and over 1,000 airplanes. Their line in this sector was 
described as a flattened wedge, running roughly from 
Velikiye Luki to Roslavl, and thence to the Pripet marshes, 
a total frontage of some 1,700 kilometers (over 1,000 miles). 
While our sources of information contain much propaganda, 
and reports of captures may be highly exaggerated, yet 
they do give a pretty good picture of the broad outlines of 
the conflict, and of the tremendous magnitude of the opera- 
tions. 

It can be seen that Keil und Kessel operations are, against 
a resolute foe, highly costly. Within the area concerned, 
however, they are decisive. If the high command has cor- 
rectly estimated the situation, and taken the necessary steps 
to assure success of the operation, it is calamitous to the 
enemy whose forces are encircled, the losses in matériel 
being, in many cases, even more disastrous than those of 
personnel. This quick wiping out of great blocks of the 
hostile resources of men and matériel tends greatly to short- 
en the duration of the war, and thus to make the total ulti- 
mate cost of the war in lives, in treasure, and in moral 
strain much less than it would ultimately be in a war of 
attrition. 

Moreover, the successful exploitation of superior mo- 
bility, superior matériel, superior stamina and morale, and 
superior leadership in all echelons, through a series of Keil 
und Kessel operations may enable a numerically inferior foe 
to wear down and ultimately destroy a larger force. 


On the other hand, any miscalculation of the situation, 
any failure of the very intricate staff functioning required, 
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or any breakdown of communications or of supply may cause 
the operation to fail, in which case it may be disastrous to 
the attacker, whose encircling forces may themselves be cut 
off and destroyed. Here to the highest degree, is an illus- 
tration of the fact that the commander, in ordering an of- 
fensive, takes a calculated risk. Always he must consider 
the danger of hostile attack dividing his force and defeating 
it in detail. Audacity is called for, but not rashness. Very 
fine judgment, and a very accurate estimate of the situa- 
tion is essential. Moreover, local commanders must exer- 
cise intelligent initiative quickly to meet an emergency com- 
bat situation, and must take action in accordance with the 
general scheme of maneuver. Continuous action, stamina, 
alertness and energy is required of both troops and leaders, 
in driving a wedge or forming a trap. 

It can be seen that in operations of such magnitude, 
both as to space and as to numbers involved, supply pre- 
sents a tremendous problem, especially in view of the very 
fluid conditions of attack and counterattack, encirclement 
and counterencirclement. Nevertheless, it must be remem- 
bered that the penetration is on a broad front, and a large 
number of roads will likely be available. Where the road 
net is restricted, the needs of supply may well require 
that, after the advance of the armored and motorized 
forces, all troops move on foot, in order to keep the roads 
available to capacity for supply purposes only. On oc- 
casion, supply will be accomplished by air. Vehicular 
maintenance agencies, as well as supply agencies, must be 
prepared to meet unusual and often precarious situations. 


ORGANIZATION OF RUSSIAN FRONT 


Probably the nature of the operation can best be ap- 
preciated by a brief consideration of their actual operation 
in several situations on the Russian front. It will help to 
clarify our thinking in regard to these operations to under- 
stand, generally, how this front is organized. Both Russia 
and Germany have divided the total front into three main 
sections—Northern, Central, and Southern. In each of 
these there is a group of armies, usually three to six armies 
in a group. These, in the different sectors, are concerned 
primarily with operations centering, generally, on Lenin- 
grad, Moscow, and Kharkov. The Russian groups of armies 
at the time under consideration, were commanded re- 
spectively by Voroshilov, Timoshenko, and Budyenny, and 
the German groups of armies by von Leeb, von Bock, and 
von Rundstedt. 

At this time, the Germans are reported to have been 
employing on the Russian front (exclusive of Finland), a 
total of 203 divisions, besides 40 divisions, in three armies, 
held in general reserve. These 203 divisions were apparently 
grouped into eight foot armies, and five panzer armies. 
The foot armies are reported to have included 15 divisions 
each, except the Sixth Army, which had 18 divisions. This 
made a total of 123 infantry divisions employed. The five 
panzer armies are reported to have consisted of four panzer 
(armored) and four motorized divisions each. There are 
also reports of the employment in some of these battles of 
one cavalry division. Germany had ordered all its cavalry 
divisions transformed into motorized divisions, but during 
bad weather, the going was at times so hard ‘for the motors, 
that apparently the reorganization of the 1st Cavalry Di- 


vision was postponed, in order to permit its employment at 
Gomel in August, and at Bryansk in October. 

The largest group of armies was the Central Group, 
which included three foot armies and three panzer armies. 
At times some of the armies in one group would participate 
in an operation with another group of armies, as at Kiev 
and at Vyazma. This was sometimes designed to strike 
at the presumably weak “hinge” joining two hostile army 
groups. 

Through the battle of Smolensk the main direction of 
German pressure in the central group of armies had been 
to the east towards Moscow. Surprise, however, is a main 
German tenet. These armies on the northern and eastern 
flank of the salient the Germans had driven, took up the 
defensive for a period of six weeks, against violent Rus- 
sian counterattacks which were aimed at the recapture of 
Smolensk. The Germans claim, however, that these counter- 
attacks never gave them any concern, because the Russians 
spread their effort too wide, instead of concentrating ade- 
quate power against any crucial point. The Pripet Marshes 
had constituted a natural boundary between the central 
and southern group of armies, while the central group was 
advancing past Smolensk. The southern group of armies 
had reached the Dnieper River, and the Russian forces be- 
tween the two groups were rapidly falling back to the 
Dnieper. 
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SKETCH 6: BATTLE OF GOMEL 








GOMEL 


Suddenly von Weichs’ Second Army, which had been 
engaged on the south flank of the central group of armies, 
attacked south on 12 August, following the fall of Rogachev 
and Zhlobin, on a front of 200 kilometers (about 125 miles), 
from Roslavl to Rogachev, with its main effort on its right. 
Guderian’s Second Panzer Army broke through near Ro- 
slavl, the two armies converging on Gomel, and trapping 
large forces there. (See Sketch 6.) Gomel fell on 19 Au- 
gust. Guderian then reversed direction towards Novgorod 
Seversky, and the Germans advanced to the Desna River. 


KIEV 
The Russians in the southern sector were now in a 
large salient formed by the Dnieper and Desna Rivers. 
(See Sketch 7.) On 31 August, Stulpnagel’s Seventeenth 
Army forced a crossing of the Dnieper below Kremenchug. 
On 9 September, Guderian struck south towards Romny, 
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and von Weichs struck towards Lokhvitsk, and the next 
day von Kleist’s First Panzer army, and Stulpnagel, struck 
north towards the same points. It will be noted that in 
this case, the existence of the salient enabled the two panzer 
armies to strike directly towards each other, without the 
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SKETCH 7: BATTLE OF KIEV. 


necessity of changing direction. They fanned out to a front 
of over 100 kilometers (about 6214 miles), as indicated in 
the sketch. The foot armies also were attacking on a very 
broad front. However, the typical double pincers forma- 
tion was clearly evident, the more mobile panzer elements 
forming the outer set of pincers. 

While this attack was going on, Reichenau’s Sixth 
Army was making a frontal attack, with his main effort on 
his left, and he crossed the Desna at Korosten on 15 Sep- 
tember to join von Weichs’ left flank. The panzer armies had 
joined below Romny the day before. 

An interesting aspect of this operation was that the 
German main effort came in the rear of a reserve battle 
position which the Germans then occupied and defended 
against the attacks of the Russians who were trying to 
break out of the trap. The Germans claim to have an- 
nihilated four Russian armies in this operation, and to 
have captured 665,000 prisoners. 

It will be noted that in this action the Second Army 
and the Second Panzer Army, both of which belonged to 
von Bock’s Central Army Group, cooperated with von Rund- 
stedt’s Southern Army Group. 


VYAZMA-BRYANSK 

On 16 September, while still in the climax of the battle 
of Kiev, Guderian received orders for his next operation. 
By 26 September, armies had been regrouped somewhat as 
shown on Sketch 8. 

Three armies were deployed on a front of upwards of 
500 miles. In back of them, four Panzer armies were in 
assembly position. Strong Russian forces were grouped in 
the vicinity of Vyazma and Bryansk, with relatively light 
forces between. On 30 September, Guderian attacked, 
his main effort striking southeast, and breaking through a 
prepared Russian defense between Novgorod Seversky and 
Glukhov. A gain of some 23 miles was made that day. 
Some elements of Guderian’s Army headed northwest. 

The following day, Guderian’s main effort headed 
towards Orel, advancing some 60 miles. His other column 
turned northeast. 
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On 2 October, the main German attack was launched. 
Von Kluge’s Fourth Army broke through the Russian cen- 
ter on a broad front. Hoth’s Third Panzer Army and Rein- 
hardt’s Fifth Panzer Army advanced to pour through the 
breach. Holding attacks were made by von Weichs, in 
front of Bryansk, and by Strauss, in front of Vyazma. 
Guderian continued to advance towards Orel, and Hoepner’s 
Fourth Panzer Army, which usually operated with von 
Leeb’s northern group of armies, headed initially northeast. 

The advance continued. Hoth turned southeast towards 
Orel. Part of von Weichs’ Second Army enveloped the 
southern flank of the Bryansk force, and von Kluge, split- 
ting his army, enveloped the southern flank of Vyazma and 
the northern flank of Bryansk—his forces in this sector 
being paced by the secondary column of Guderian’s forces. 
The Fourth and Fifth Panzer Armies were forming the 
outer set of pincers around Vyazma, and Strauss’ Ninth 
Army was enveloping the northern flank of the Russians in 
that sector. By 5 October the noose was being drawn. 

On 6 October, panzer elements of Guderian’s Army 
suddenly changed direction, and by a surprise attack en- 
tered Bryansk from the rear—from the east. The trap 
was sprung. The encircled force at Bryansk was some 150 
kilometers long, and some 50 kilometers deep (approxi- 
mate area of 90 x 30 miles). The one at Vyazma was some- 
what smaller in size, but probably contained more men. 
The situation was then approximately as shown on Sketch 9. 

Here was a battle—a series of battles—raging in an 
area 800 kilometers (500 miles) long, and half as deep. 

By 18 October, nearly three weeks after the start of the 
operations, the last remnants of the Russian forces in this 
sector were wiped out, the final survivors being elements of 
the Russian Fiftieth Army. The Germans claim to have 
captured 700,000 men in this operation, besides tremendous 
quantities of matériel. Granted probable exaggeration for 
propaganda purposes, it was nevertheless a gigantic strug- 
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SKETCH 8: VYAZMA- BRYANSK OPERATIONS. 30 SEPTEMBER. 


gle, in which some 78 German divisions participated. It 
is interesting to compare that with the total number of 
divisions presently in our entire army. 

German panzer forces, when relieved by infantry, took 
up the pursuit of elements which had escaped the trap, and 
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continued till they were stopped by the prepared defenses of 
Moscow, which had been occupied in the meanwhile. These, 
as indicated on Sketch 10, ran behind the Volga River, about 
45 miles in front of Moscow, in front of Tula, and then be- 
hind the Don. 
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SKETCH 9: VYAZMA-BRYANSK OPERATIONS. 6 OCTOBER. 











Subsequently the Germans attempted another Keil und 
Kessel operation in the south, in the vicinity of Kharkov, but 
the Russians had learned their lesson, and as the two wedges 
were driven in, they withdrew their forces in the center, and 
so escaped the trap. 


RUSSIAN COUNTERMEASURES 


Russian efforts to combat the German tactics included 
the digging of tremendous antitank ditches, utilizing the 
entire civilian population of nearby communities. Also they 
laid many huge antitank mine fields. Frequently they coun- 
terattacked in the rear of the advancing panzer forces, in an 
effort to cut their supply lines. And they frequently attacked 
the infantry columns which were following the panzer forces. 
Such counterthrusts, however, generally had but limited 
effectiveness, as they were not in sufficient strength for the 
purpose. Where necessary, German panzer forces reversed 
their direction in order to assist the following infantry. 

The Russians made wide use of demolitions to slow up 
the German advance, and they made wholesale and ruthless 
application of the scorched earth policy to destroy not only 
war materials, but all facilities, including shelter and indus- 
trial facilities, which might be of value to the invaders. 

Forces—either large or small—which found themselves 
entrapped, instead of surrendering wholesale as had the 
French, fought as long as it was possible to do so. Often re- 
sistance continued for from one to three weeks or more. Of- 
ten units thus cut off broke up into guerrilla bands which 
took refuge in Russia’s huge untrimmed forests or swamp 
areas, and continued for long periods to carry on raids to 
harass small German groups, disrupt communications, etc. 
And they and Russian civilians committed continuing sabo- 
tage on a large scale. One Russian division thus cut off, broke 
up into combat teams and for more than a.month gradually 
fought its way east, finally emerging into Russian held ter- 
ritory, with two-thirds of its original personnel. 


In general, the Russians endeavored to provide at least 
some delaying action at every crossroads, every stream cross- 
ing, every town. The cumulative effect of these isolated 
resistances did greatly retard the German advance. Their 
ultimate effect was to prevent the Germans from reaching 
Moscow before the severe Russian winter set in. Meanwhile 
the Russian defense in very great depth had prevented the 
Germans from breaking completely through the Russian 
armies and destroying them completely, as they had an- 
ticipated doing—and frequently boasted publicly that they 
had done. It was not, however, until the Russians learned, 
as at Kharkov, to withdraw their main forces promptly when 
the two wedges began to penetrate deeply into their positions 
that they were able to prevent huge losses of men and of 
material. 

Details as to the Russian counteroffensive, during the 
past winter, are as yet not available, and we can only specu- 
late as to what has actually taken place, and as to the cir- 
cumstances involved. It would appear, however, that the 
Russians were better prepared for operations under the 
conditions existing than were the Germans. It would fur- 
ther appear that through the effective utilization of large 
cavalry forces, and of forces of all arms on skis and sleds, 
they obtained, through the severe winter months, greater 
mobility than the Germans, and, with shorter supply lines, 
have been able to drive repeated wedges into the German 
lines. Apparently, however, conditions—up to the time of 
writing—have not, in general, permitted the ready closing 
of the huge traps which characterized so many of the Ger- 
man operations. 

Whatever the facts on this point, however, the opera- 
tions in Russia since last June have certainly demonstrated 
that, given suitable conditions, the Keil und Kessel is a very 
effective tactic. But it is a highly complicated and very 
costly one, and conditions are not always suitable for its 
use, 
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SKETCH 10: VyazMa-BRYANSK OPERATIONS. FINAL PHASE, 18 OCTOBER. 


CONSIDERATIONS 
Some of the considerations in a Keil und Kessel opera- 
tion are: 
The enemies’ capabilities must be very accurately de- 
termined. This requires not only intimate knowledge of his 
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initial strength ana dispositions, but accurate computation 
of all the time and space factors involved. 

Very complete knowledge of the hostile situation, both 
initially and progressively, is, therefore, essential. Recon- 
naissance, both by air and by other means, must be aggres- 
sive, thorough, and continuous. 

Signal communication must be rapid and sure. Radio 
is the chief appropriate medium. There must, therefore, be 
an elaborate system of radio nets. 

Proper timing is of crucial importance. This requires 
rapid movement of both armored and foot forces, and the 
timing not only of the initial attack, but of the attainment 
of all objectives. 

Surprise must be achieved by (a) Deception, (b) Se- 
crecy of assembly, (c) Speed of movement, and (d) Deny- 
ing to the enemy of observation. 

Control of the air throughout the operation is necessary 
in order to: 

(a) Permit free operation of our observation aviation 

(b) Deny to the enemy aerial reconnaissance facilities 

(c) Continue to neutralize enemy combat aviation 

(d) Give close support to the ground forces. 

Creation of the necessary combat intelligence, estima- 
ting the enemy’s capabilities, determining the composition, 
organization and disposition of the task force required, as- 
sembling the necessary means, planning the details of the 
operation, maintaining contact with and control of the 
numerous widely separated and independently engaged units 
and planning for and maintaining the essential supply of all 
such units, involves an amount of detailed staff work that is 
enormous. Staffs and commanders of all echelons, there- 
fore, must be highly trained and exceedingly efficient. 

Parachute and air-landing troops may also be used on 
occasion to seize critical terrain, and hold it until the arrival 
of other elements. There have been numerous reports of 
such use of airborne troops on this front, both by the Ger- 
mans and by the Russians. 

The size of the penetrating forces, the terrain and hos- 
tile defensive strength, and the weather all influence the 
depth of the wedge thrust and the size of the trap. 

Under the conditions existing in the Russian campaign, 
almost inconceivable numbers of men and huge distances 
are involved. It might appear that a mere division would 


not be concerned with such matters as Keil und Kessel. How- 
ever, as has been pointed out many small Kessels may be in- 
volved within the large Kessel, and a division may well ac- 
complish a Kessel of its own—or several. Moreover, the sit- 
uation is a very rapidly moving one. Orders may often have 
to be mission type ones. Individual units may find them- 
selves cut off and be “on their own” for several days at a 
time. It is therefore essential that commanders and staffs 
of all echelons understand the general nature of the opera- 
tion as a whole, and plans of the higher command, so that 
they can at any time act in accordance with the general plan, 
even in absence of specific orders. 

The concept of encirclement and annihilation is fore- 
most in the minds of commanders of all echelons in the Ger- 
man Army. Thus, in the account of the battle of Kiev, we 
read where one division was advancing with combat teams 
abreast. One such team found a Russian regiment defending 
atown. The German commander immediately reacted that 
“only an encirclement will capture the town.” Accordingly, 
he kept only light forces in front, as a holding force, and 
spent the night working around both flanks with the re- 
mainder of his regiment, and successfully attacked in the 
morning, driving the defenders into a woods in the rear of 
the village, where they were mopped up by the troops of 
another division which was occupying the woods. With 
groups small enough to hear the firing in their rear, it is ex- 
tremely disconcerting to be thus encircled. And resistance 
is apt to be greatly reduced, accordingly. 

One final thought. The Germans, in the west front, 
found the French so thoroughly disorganized and paralyzed 
that their armored forces were free to run through them al- 
most at will, and it was not necessary to eliminate them a bite 
atatime. The Russians are stubborn fighters. Thus, in one 
small Kessel, it is reported that only 300 were captured, af- 
ter 2,000 had been killed. The panzer forces could not take 
the liberties they did in France. So Keil und Kessel was de- 
veloped. With other changes in the theater, foe, armament 
or morale of either side, we can expect corresponding 
“change of pace” to fit the existing situation. We cannot 
take it for granted that a stereotyped pattern of Keil und 
Kessel will be the German tactic against us. We must look 
for the unexpected. We can, however, expect that he will 
attempt our annihilation—not merely our defeat. 





The general must know how to get his men their rations and every 
other kind of stores needed for war. He must have imagination to originate 
plans, practical sense and energy to carry them through. He must be ob- 
servant, untiring, shrewd; kindly and cruel, simple and crafty; a watchman 
and a robber; lavish and miserly; generous and stingy; rash and conserva- 
tive. All these and many other qualities, natural and acquire’, he must 
have. He should also, as a matter of course, know his tactics; for a dis- 
orderly mob is no more an army than a heap of building materials is a house. 
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—Socrates. 
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The Military Aspect of Psychological Warfare 


BY 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL F. E. GILLETTE, Infantry 
Instructor, Command and General Staff School 





A German study, begun shortly after the Armistice, to 
determine why they lost World War I, resulted in the con- 
clusion that the German nation and the German soldiers 
were not psychologically prepared for modern warfare. 

In preparing for World War II, which we now know 
was deliberately planned, the Germans went to great pains 
to correct this condition, both in the education of the 
civilians and the indoctrination of the army along psy- 
chological lines. 

The study of their methods of civilian education, and 
the adaptation of their concept of total warfare is fascinat- 
ing, but is a subject complete in itself and about which 
many books and articles have been written. 

It is in the methods of psychological warfare which 
we as military men are primarily interested. This sub- 
ject is also quite broad in scope and includes defensive, 
offensive and military aspects. 

The object of the defensive aspect was the preparation 
of the people of Germany for war and the maintenance of 
civilian morale after the war started. 

The offensive aspect was designed to break down the 
hostile will to resist by- undermining the confidence of the 
people in their own governments. Its methods, now fa- 
miliar to us, are primarily as follows: (1) Creation of na- 
tional disunity; (2) promotion of social revolution; (3) 
stirring up racial antagonism; and (4) creation of a Nazi- 
dominated, loud-voiced, minority. These are mentioned be- 
cause they are still being used in our country and in our 
military units and it is important for us to combat their 
influence with every means at our command. 

The military aspect, which we shall discuss in some 
detail has as its object the mental preparation of officers 
and men for battle. The subject divides itself into several 
primary headings, as follows: 


Selection of leaders and specialists 
Leadership training of young officers 
Psychology of adjustment to military life 
Psychology of equipment and training 
Adjustment to combat conditions 
Avoidance of panic 

Development of the fighting spirit 


The German approach to this subject has been 
thoroughly studied by the American Committee for Na- 
tional Morale and their results published in their book 
entitled German Psychological Warfare from which most 
of the ideas in the succeeding paragraphs have been drawn. 
An attempt has been made in this article, however, to ap- 
ply these German ideas to our own characteristics and to 
our own problems without copying the Germans blindly. 
In addition, only those ideas are presented that are con- 
sidered to be thoroughly practical. This is necessary in 
order to avoid objections by experienced military men that 


the subject is too theoretical or too technical for applica- 
tion to military problems. 


SELECTION OF LEADERS AND SPECIALISTS. 


In the German Army the adaptation of psychology to 
military matters is planned and supervised by the Psy- 
chological Section of the German General Staff. The 
psychologists themselves, after a period of military train- 
ing, are assigned to divisions and to what correspond to 
our Replacement Training Centers and Officer Candidate 
Schools. 

These psychologists are available for advice and assist- 
ance to unit commanders in settling psychological and 
morale problems within their units. They may also assist 
in the selection of leaders and specialists. 

The selection of officer candidates in the German Army 
is a thorough process. Not only are a man’s intelligence 
and physical condition tested, but his mental reactions and 
emotional balance as well. This is based on the incontro- 
vertible statement that in these days of dive-bombers and 
tanks a man without stable emotions should never go into 
combat—let alone be responsible for the lives of other men. 

This selection takes two days and is done by a board 
of doctors and psychologists. First, the entire personal 
history of the man is studied. There is available to the 
board his record of leadership ability as shown by his 
school records, his service in the Hitler Youth organization, 
Labor Front, Storm Troopers, etc. The board also, by in- 
terview, determines his political and social ideas, ambi- 
tions, ideals and general outlook on life. They study his 
facial expressions as recorded by hidden movie cameras. 
They study his reactions to unexpected noises, to sudden 
pain and shock. Handwriting analysis is also made. Other 
tests determine his reaction to criticism, his physical dex- 
terity, mental alertness and memory. He is given a prac- 
tical test by being required to give instruction to a group 
of soldiers who are then questioned by the board to see 
what effect the instruction had on them. Speed of response 
is tested by a machine similar to the driver’s testing ma- 
chine we see at fairs where the driver has a moving pic- 
ture of a road in front of him and is supposed to handle 
the controls in accordance with the changing situations 
presented. 

During the two-day tests the psychologists live in the 
barracks with the group of candidates and keep them under 
constant observation. 

The Germans do not claim that their system of selec- 
tion is 100 percent perfect but they do feel that it is of 
considerable benefit. Based on World War I figures, they 
have estimated that 30 percent of officers and 15 percent 
of enlisted men who require hospitalization as the result of 
combat will be mental cases. (This agrees with an Ameri- 
can estimate.) The Germans claim that their system of 
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selection and elimination will reduce this figure to about 
2 percent. 

The advantages of such a reduction do not lie pri- 
marily in the saving of hospital bills after the war. From 
a military point of view the elimination of the unfit prior 
to combat is necessary because their presence may endanger 
the success of our operation. Very few “border-line” cases 
will show up prior to combat unless special methods are 
used to find them. Officers have a way of fooling their su- 
periors—only their men know them for what they really 
are—and nobody asks them. 

The suggestion is offered therefore, that, although we 
have recently added the requirement that an officer candi- 
date must have demonstrated leadership ability, we go 
still further as the Germans have done and give considera- 
tion to the psychological testing of officer candidates to 
determine their mental and emotional stability. As far as 
can be learned only the air force and the armored force have 
adopted any such procedure to date in our army. 

In the selection of specialists, the German idea is that 
previous experience, while a factor, is not the only con- 
sideration in determining whether or not a man should 
be given a job in a combat unit as radio operator, truck 
driver or other type of technical specialist. 


The psychologist’s task, to quote Lubrich' “is to find 
and recommend for special services men who possess nat- 
ural inclinations for such work in addition to inborn zeal, 
effective will power and a readiness to accomplish any 
given task.” A man of “natural inclinations” can be 
trained faster and will handle his job better under trying 
conditions than a man who may heve had such a job in 
civil life only because it was the only work he could get or 
because his parents sent him to college to study that line 
of work. This shows the difference between our assign- 
ment idea and the German. We try to place a man in the 
type of work in the army in which he has had the most 
experience in civil life. Some of the students at the 
Command and General Staff School, however, have indicated 
that they have found “hobbies” on the Soldier’s Qualification 
Card to be a better indicator for assignment purposes than 
“previous occupation” because a man is always interested in 
his hobbies but was not necessarily interested in his previous 
job. 

This selection by natural inclination or aptitude is 
nothing new in American industry. Industrial psycholo- 
gists have developed various types of simple tests to de- 
termine this aptitude. These tests have proved satisfactory 
and their use is expanding. (These tests should not be 
confused with Intelligence or “I.Q.” tests.) It has been 
long recognized that individuals not psychologically fitted 
for mechanical work have higher accident rates, change 
their jobs more frequently and are less satisfactory than 
individuals who have an aptitude for that type of work. 
This applies also to any other line of activity. 

Applying this industrial psychology to the army the 
Germans reasoned that different types of work in the army 
call for men having not only different types of manual or 
mental dexterity but also different types of personality 
and emotional reactions. They found for instance that a 
dreamer was no man to put in an OP or on outpost duty, 
neither is a man with claustrophobia one to put in a tank. 
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Let us take these two jobs as examples and see what char- 
acteristics the Germans seek. 

Tank drivers should be, to quote a German require- 
ment,! “individualists and have ability for independent ac- 
tion, a mechanic’s devotion to his machine, a readiness to 
sacrifice for the cause. He must be able to perform simul- 
taneously different functions with both hands in split sec- 
onds despite the jerky motions of the tank. He must be 
able to overcome the difficulties of continuous darkness, 
extraordinary heat, cramped quarters and difficulty of com- 
munication. He must possess instinct of terrain, i.e., 
depth preception and sense of direction.” 

Listening post observers should be able to’ “differ- 
entiate intensity and quality of sounds and to locate them. 
They must have capacity for sustained wakefulness and 
concentration, physical endurance in bad weather and 
highly developed consciousness of responsibility.” The 
Germans consider men in their late twenties and early 
thirties best suited for OPs, aircraft detectors, submarine 
detectors, etc. They make every effort to place in each 
specialist job a man who can be depended on in an emer- 
gency. 

In our army we have at present an intelligence or 
I.Q. test that is valuable in selecting men for jobs needing 
a high degree of intelligence. We have also simple trade 
or aptitude tests (that, reports indicate, are not being ex- 
tensively used) but we have at present no way of determin- 
ing whether or not a man is psychologically fitted for a 
particular line of work, or whether he could reasonably 
be expected to carry on that work efficiently under combat 
conditions. It is suggested that our present classification 
procedure could well be expanded to include at least a 
simple psychological test at the Reception Center. 

So much for selection. The next psychological problem 
is the care of these individuals after they have been selected 
and placed in their jobs. Taking officers as an example— 
the Germans recognize certain nitfalls to efficient leadership 
and take steps to correct them. 

Fatigue. This of course reduces mental efficiency. It 
may be caused by lack of sleep. The Germans require that, 
wherever possible, leaders get from 6 to 8 hours sleep, taken 
at a time when it can be unbroken because interruptions 
are held to be more harmful than lack of sleep. Fatigue may 
also be caused by mental enervation. This calls for a vaca- 
tion no matter how important the work is at the time. The 
Germans claim that a fresh, average leader is better than a 
worn-out genius. This is something that we rarely consider. 
An officer is expected to drive himself until he drops. This 
may ruin him as far as any further value to the army is con- 
cerned. Might it not be better in the long run to give a little 
more consideration to the health and morale of our officers? 
Many commanders who are very careful about the morale 
of their men neglect their officers entirely, forgetting that 
they are also soldiers and also human beings. This is a G-1l 
function. G-1 should know the situation and make appro- 
priate recommendations to his commander. The Germans 
recommend the following types of vacations—mountain 
climbing, deep-sea fishing, hunting, skiing with plenty of 
sleep, rich meals and friendly gatherings. 

Fatigue may also be caused by monotony. Rest in this 
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case is not needed. Active sports and the study of an un- 
familiar scientific subject no matter how difficult is recom- 
mended by psychologists. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ADJUSTMENT TO MILITARY LIFE. 


Our next subject deals with the psychology of adjust- 
ment to military life. A new, strange way of living intro- 
duces problems that must be overcome by each individual in 
his own way—but intelligent assistance will save a man 
who might otherwise be lost as a valuable soldier. Some of 
these problems are due to the cutting of family, church and 
business ties, changed living, eating and sexual habits. 

The most satisfactory approach to a solution is to make 
military service attractive to young men. They should 
gradually be habituated to new habits. New interests and 
planned work should take all of their time and energy and 
there should be no time for homesickness. Recreational 
hours should be made interesting rather than just so many 
boring rest periods. Discipline should be developed along 
the “reason why” idea. The Germans long ago replaced 
their old Prussian discipline where a man was more afraid 
of his officers than of the enemy with an intelligent, co- 
operative obedience based on esprit de corps. If there is 
any fear in that type of discipline it is fear of not doing the 
right thing because such action would injure the reputation 
of “our unit.”” Punishments must not interfere with train- 
ing and should be directed at public shame for a man who 
has done something that is injurious to the company’s good 
name. 

Since this is not an article on leadership we cannot delve 
very deeply into this subject of the relations between an 
officer and his men. Three things, however, stand out. First 
is the maintenance of intimate contact with his men by 
any leader. He should always know the state of their 
morale and their state of training. Officers should not there- 
fore be frequently transferred. Second, the leader should 
treat his men as important individuals. He should never 
expose them to ridicule but should correct each man in a way 
that will make him want to do better next time. Third, an 
officer must be thoroughly honest. He should never try to 
bluff his way or try to hide his ignorance. He must demand 
respect, but this respect must be based on his own character 
and ability—not on his insignia of rank. 

A knowledge of practical psychology in dealing with 
human beings will help to solve most of the personal and 
morale problems facing a leader. 

The thousands of our new officers have to be trained 
quickly and a scientific approach to their leadership prob- 
lems will save much time in gaining for them the experience 
that older officers have learned the hard way. 

Returning to our psychological problems of the soldier 
and the company we find that many of these grow out of 
“monotonous routine, harsh and unreasonable treatment, in- 
adequate handling of promotion and furlough, defective 
living conditions and poor clothing or food. 

“The psychological results of these defects differ with 
officers and enlisted men. The officers are likely to grow 
nervous, exhausted, utterly disgusted with their duties. 
Men lose their discipline, become ill-humored, disgruntled 
and inclined to desertion.” (From Psychological Every-day 
Problems of a Company in a German text.) 

The avoidance of many of these difficulties starts with 


a proper first impression when a man joins his organization. 
If he is made to feel that someone is interested in him and 
glad to have him there he will feel that he is somebody of im- 
portance and be ready to take his place as a member of the 
team. Both the avoidance of many of the individual’s future 
psychological difficulties and the beginning of his feelings 
of esprit de corps can and should start within the hour after 
he joins. Thereafter, hard but interesting work should de- 
velop his interest in his new profession and leave no time for 
the development of psychological troubles. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF INDOCTRINATION AND COMBAT TRAINING. 


The German Army of World War I was trained in 
company tactical formations. When these were broken up 
by combat into small fights requiring a sense of individual 
initiative and independent action the individual soldiers 
were not psychologically prepared for the change. This 
defect they have since attempted to overcome by education 
and military training. Emphasis is placed on developing a 
“man who is able and willing to subordinate himself, while 
yet capable of independent action.” While there is plenty of 
talk about “honor and devotion to the Fatherland,” and a 
willingness to die if necessary, we do not find the same fa- 
natical Japanese desire to “die for the Emperor.” Rather, 
the Germans are infused with a will-to-live in order to ac- 
complish the job at hand. 

Some of the methods used by the Germans for military 
indoctrination are: 

1st—The usual training periods in all combat subjects. 

2d—An hour of daily discussion of political events and 
current happenings. It is designed to keep the men up to 
date with world and local events and make them feel that 
they have a definite part in the functions of the German 
State. In addition to these discussions, radio is used exten- 
sively for current events and propaganda purposes even in 
the field. 

3d—Patriotic education carried on mainly by using 
“historical military examples to develop the soldiers’ sense 
of duty and desire for emulation.” 

4th—Local talent entertainments, with the soldiers 
running the show. 

5th—“Weekly Hours of the Company.” These are 
lectures presented by the German Labor Front as the gift 
of the German workers to the German soldiers. They in- 
clude political, scientific and cultural subjects. Also in- 
cluded are periods of community singing, particularly Ger- 
man classics and folk songs. 

6th—Visits to national shrines and historic battlefields 
accompanied by talks and discussions about historic events. 

7th—10 minutes “Front Spirit.” Pep talks given by 
officers and men who tell about their own battle experiences. 

8th—Planned recreation. Note here that recreation, 
while used to maintain morale is definitely planned so as to 
further cultural education and physical conditioning. Danc- 
ing, singing, swimming, hikes, mountain climbing, and tours 
to public institutions and historic monuments are used. 


ADJUSTMENT TO COMBAT. 


The next subject is the psychology of adjustment to 
combat and the maintenance of combat morale. A few of 
the problems brought up by entrance into combat are as 
follows: 
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Fear. Both real fear of external dangers and anxiety. 


‘- Real fear, for instance of dive-bombing may be replaced 


during the action by physical activity. A rifleman or ma- 
_ chine gunner should always fire at a plane attacking him 
' even if the chances of hitting it are negligible. Religious feel- 
ings are often developed during protracted bombardments 
and German officers have been instructed to “play-up” to 
Superstition is also something that men 
lean on in combat to allay their fears. Ignorance of events 
in which they are passive participants and fear of the un- 
known are largely responsible for this. The remedy is edu- 
cation, the instillation of a spirit of confidence and an 
attempt during combat to keep men informed of the situ- 
ation. It is important to remember that the Germans use 
every effort to generate and exploit the superstition of their 
enemies. 

Isolation is another combat problem. A man in an OP 
or advanced or detached combat group should first have 
been properly selected, as was mentioned before. There- 
after, periodic contacts should be maintained. Visits of in- 
spection, telephone calls, mail delivery, dropping of supplies 
and messages by parachute may be used to keep the men 
from developing a feeling of detachment and perhaps in- 
difference. 

Surprise. The dangerous psychological effects of being 
surprised should be prevented by prevention of the surprise 
itself. It should be second nature for every leader to make 
thorough reconnaissance and to take his own all-around 
security measures regardless of what unit is charged with 
the responsibility. 

Gas Warfare. Extensive training in all types of oper- 
ations while wearing masks, knowledge of the powers and 
limitations of various gases and early dissemination of in- 
formation to troops regarding new enemy gases should be 
used to counteract the psychological as well as the physical 
effects of gas warfare. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF WAITING FOR ENEMY ACTION. 


This is an important item. Reaction may take either of 
two forms depending on the personality of the individual. 
Some will grow indifferent to the threat, become careless 
and therefore be liable to be caught off-guard. The other 
form is a mental or nervous condition that makes a man 
jump at every noise or causes him to see moving shadows 
where none exist. In extreme cases a man may go to pieces. 
The Germans train their officers specially in methods to 
overcome these dangers. Diversions are the best preventa- 
tives. Monotony must be dispelled by athletics or entertain- 
ments where that is possible—for instance in a division in 
reserve. Men on guard duty should be frequently relieved, 
Company or platoon radio receiving sets are used by the 
Germans even in the front lines, Publication of a company 
paper—perhaps one copy that is passed around. Here 
especially will a resourceful officer be worth his weight in 
gold. 

In addition to the foregoing there are also other items 
that will affect combat morale. One of these is the attitude 
of the soldier toward relatives at home and their attitude 
toward him. Are their letters full of confidence in him and 
are they proud of him or do mothers and sweethearts com- 
plain about the hardships at home caused by his departure? 
Some of these civilian morale items are beyond the military 
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commander’s scope of action, but that is no reason why he 
should not attempt to do something about it. Think of the 
effect on civilian morale if every man in the army could be 
so enthused by proper leadership that he would write to his 
family and friends in a way that would make them proud and 
confident in him and willing to undergo any hardship at 
home in order to help him. This sort of thing may be 
necessary later on before the turning point is reached and 
the good news starts to come in. 


Most of our psychological morale problems should be 
taken care of prior to combat. The Germans say that war 
is a struggle of opposing morale forces. Victory depends 
on keeping up your own morale and at the same time break- 
ing down that of the enemy. Morale—which is synonomous 
with good leadership is capable of overcoming an opponent’s 
superiority in materiel or in numerical strength. It is the 
only dependable defense against individual and mass panic. 

This brings us to the subject of Panic, its cause and 
prevention.’ 

H. G. Wells said “The rhinoceros is the bravest of 
animals—it has no imagination.” 

In panic the reasoning powers of the individual are sud- 
denly overpowered by the instincts and impulses of the mass. 
The subconscious emotions of irritability, exaggerations, 
suggestibility and a lack of sense of duty obtain the upper 
hand. 

There is no science by which panic may be predicted. 

Panic begins with the building up of a tense psycholog- 
ical state of mind. This tenseness is indicated by excessive 
nervousness and increased growth of wild and pessimistic 
rumors, This state of mind includes a loss of faith in lead- 
ers, a questioning or hostile attitude toward orders, a 
quickened imagination and a profound pessimism. 

Some of the causes that lead up to this state of mind 
are: First, defeat. A set-back may plant in a soldier’s mind 
both distrust of his leader’s ability and a growing conviction 
that the enemy is superior. It is easy to lead troops to fresh 
victories but only potentially great leaders can carry a 
defeated force through to triumph. An early victory by a 
unit is an invaluable aid in the prevention of panics. 

A second cause is lack of training. Raw troops lack 
confidence in themselves and in their weapons, in each other 
and in their unit. They have not yet developed the assurance 
that comes with teamwork and esprit de corps. 

Another cause is irritation. Fatigue, hunger, thirst, 
poorly conducted marches, counter-marches, prolonged wait- 
ing, grumbling at orders, criticism of superiors, lack of in- 
formation about the enemy, contradictory commands and 
vacillating leadership are contributing factors. The pre- 
vention of irritation and its consequent depression depend 
entirely on good leadership, 

The spreading of rumors is a potent cause leading up 
to panic. Due to some pessimistic quirk in the average 
soldier’s psychology, the darker the whispered story the 
more quickly it is believed. Rumors run through armies 
like wildfire. The counter-irritant available in this case 
to a good leader is to use every device possible to discover 
what the rumor is and then to lay it with the most deadly 
psychological weapon at his command—laughter and ridi- 
cule. 


*Infantry School Mailing List—19384. 
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In discussing rumors it must be mentioned that one 
of the most definitely controllable factors is the attitude 
of the officers. Loose talk overheard by enlisted men indi- 
cating lack of confidence in superiors spreads rapidly and 
is multiplied. The influence of an officer is powerful. If 
he is confident, cheerful, determined, calm—these qualities 
are reflected in his command and prevent the spread of 
wild rumors. Self control is the first duty of a commander 
and it is his greatest psychological weapon. 

Now, having gradually worked up a unit to this tense 
state of almost mass hysteria it is easy to see that it will 
take only a spark to set the whole outfit off in wild retreat. 
The following have actually precipitated panics: loss of a 
leader, appearance of unexpected weapons or gas, a false 
report, an officer hurrying to the rear to report to the CP, 
an excited commander, a herd of frightened animals. 

Once panic has started it is almost impossible to stop. 
Leaders are powerless. Therefore prevention is the, best 
cure. This calls for education, training, esprit de corps 
and above all sound leadership. The Germans have 
studied this subject of panic thoroughly and lay great 
emphasis on instruction of officers in its prevention. 


THE FIGHTING SPIRIT. 

Finally, the development of the fighting spirit is an- 
other thing on which great stress is laid in Germany. In- 
doctrination starts with the Hitler Youth organization. 
All training and education encourages competitive spirit, 
pugnaciousness and enthusiasm. Soldiers are carefully 
habituated to combat dangers by difficult and dangerous 
maneuvers and rough sports. However, men, especially 
tank drivers, are not expected to be reckless daredevils, 
but are taught to conserve their energy and then use all of 


it in the right place. Antitank gunners are especially 
selected because of their exposure to attack by superior 
equipment. They are taught attack against rather than 
defense against tanks. During periods when no enemy 
tanks are being used, the fighting spirit of these men is 
kept alive by giving them dangerous assignments such 
as the capture of fortified bunkers. 


SUMMARY. 


In summarizing this broad subject we find that the 
Germans have studied it thoroughly, have taken advantage 
of every possible approach and have adapted their find- 
ings to gaining practical results in line with their own 
national characteristics. 

We find also that psychology is merely a big name 
applied to common sense methods in the management of 
men. Experience is a big help but almost any officer who 
is intelligent and resourceful can use the principles of 
psychology—or principles of leadership—and develop him- 
self into a real leader whose men will follow him to victory 
because they have confidence in him. A leader who is close 
to his own men, who knows their thoughts and feelings and 
who knows what rumors are being passed around will 
make fewer mistakes than the man who permits himself to 
become detached, to lose contact, overburdened with ad- 
ministrative or other details—whether or not either of 
them know anything at all about psychology. 

Proper leadership is the answer to every psychological 
and morale problem.: Our present most pressing need is 
therefore leadership training. Our new officers cannot 
learn what the proper principles of leadership are unless 
we teach them. This should be the primary concern of 
every staff officer and every commander right now in all 
units. - 
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In normal times the question of supply in war receives 
little attention. Today with the world at war; with the- 
aters of operations in most parts of the globe; with the 
United States lend lease program supplying Great Britain, 
Russia, China and other united nations; and with our own 
military forces in the flood of a tremendous expansion in 
order to take its proper places in the fight, the subject of 
supply has become universal and of paramount interest. 

In May, 1938, Faber and Faber, Limited, of London, 
published a book by Colonel G. C. Shaw entitled Supply in 
Modern War. It received only a passing interest. Yet, in 
it Colonel Shaw outlined the problems of supply today, 
many of which are still being struggled with, not only on 
the far flung battlefields, but in the expansion and reorgani- 
zation of our present army. Colonel Shaw says: 

“It is questionable whether the revolution in speed due 
to the machine is even yet fully realized by the soldier, 


Yet now, for the first time in the history of war on land, 
he may seek and attack his foe otherwise than through his 
own muscular effort, or that of his animal; for instead, 
tank, truck, lorry, or motorcycle will bear him there; while 
machine gun, automatic or quick-firer, and other power 
tools, relieve him of many a brute burden of the past. 
Here is a way of war, pregnant with change to affect its 
whole art: mechanization, the supplanting of man in mass 
by the machine; mechanization, which has crept from the 
purlieus of industry to the rear and through the tail of 
armies, till at last, enlarging power and minimizing effort, 
it moves the combatant himself on track or wheel.” 

No matter what our news medium may be, we are 
forcibly told that everything depends on production and 
distribution of trucks, tanks, guns, planes, oil, gas, food 
and clothing. Also, that we not only must produce these 
things with speed but we must place them in the quan- 
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__ tities required at the points where they are needed, be- 


fore the enemy in his initial advantage entrenches him- 
self so solidly that it will be difficult to root him out. This 
. situation gives added force to Colonel Shaw’s words that, 
. “Supply forms the basis on which rests the whole structure 
of war; it is the very foundation of Tactics and Strategy.” 

To treat of supply in all of its phases would be im- 
practicable in this brief space. However, because the great 
mass of officers who will command our troops will come 
from civil life with various degrees of military background, 
and because many of them will not have the opportunity 
to attend our service schools, it is thought that a brief out- 
line of our general system of supply in the combat zone 
would be of some benefit te them. 

To begin with, it does not matter what system of sup- 
ply administration is in vogue in the home country or zone 
of interior, the efforts of that administration will result 
in the stocking of depots of reserve stocks of all kinds of 
supplies which will be needed at the front. These depots 
forward the supplies to the theater of operations. At times, 
because of an urgency or in order to save time, these zone 
of interior depots may be by-passed and the supplies 
shipped to the theater directly from industrial plants. 

As in the zone of interior, depots are the backbone of 
the supply system in the theater of operations. Whether 
the theater or theaters of operations are in the United 
States or overseas, they are usually divided into two main 
subdivisions, the communications zone and the combat zone. 
The communications zone is further subdivided into base 
and advance sections. When the depth of the communica- 
tions zone becomes so great as to warrant an additional 
section, an intermediate section is established between the 
base and advance sections. The combat zone comprises 
the area necessary for the fighting forces who should be 
relieved from as much administrative responsibility as 
possible. The communications zone comprises the remain- 
ing portion of the theater and its function is to supply all 
of the troops, hospitalize and evacuate the sick and wounded 
and administer the services of supply in the theater of 
operations so that similar functions in the combat zone of 
the field armies will be reduced to the minimum. 

When supplies reach the theater of operations, they 
are stored in bulk in depots of the base, i.e., rearmost sec- 
tion of the communications zone. These in a sense con- 
stitute the base reserves of the theater. The depots in the 
advance and intermediate sections receive their supplies 
from the base depots. However, although base depots 
stock in bulk, these depots store their supplies in classified 
and balanced stocks, that is, in the manner and form and 
in proportions in which they will be used by troops at the 
front. In other words, these forward depots contain suf- 
ficient quantities of supplies of all classes to support the 
fighting forces in the combat zone for a designated num- 
ber of days, weeks, or months. Of course, all of the sup- 
plies in the communications zone do not come from the 
zone of the interior. It would be poor economy to back- 
haul to zone of interior depots, supplies manufactured or 
procured in the communications zone. Therefore, those 
supplies procured in this zone, regardless of method, 
will be placed in the various depots of this zone. From the 
advance depots of this zone the supplies required for the 
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armies in the combat zone pass through regulating stations. 

The regulating station is not a depot. It is, rather, a 
large all-important traffic control and directing installation 
by means of which the commander of the theater of opera- 
tions exercises control over all movements between the 
communications zone and the fighting troops. Its func- 
tion is to-route troops and supplies from one zone to the 
other or evacuate men, animals or supplies from the com- 
bat zone to the rear. It has nothing to do with the de- 
cision of the quantity of supplies needed, that is, it does 
not edit requisitions or calls. Neither is it concerned with 
why the army wants certain supplies, nor why it wants 
them at a particular time, or in a particular way. It se- 
cures, from appropriate depots, the supplics requisitioned 
by proper authority and forwards them, by means of the 
mode of transportation available to it, where, when, and 
as requested by the unit which submitted the requisition. 
Similarly, it evacuates men, animals, and certain sup- 
plies such as salvage and captured material, as requested, 
and, in accordance with the announced policies and prior- 
ities of the theater commander. Usually one regulating 
station per army is established. 

Thus, the supplies are moved from the regulating sta- 
tion to field army depots or direct to railheads or truck- 
heads. (Lines a and b, Figure 1.) Field army depots 
normally contain only those supplies necessary to maintain 
the combat efficiency of the troops, and their stocks rarely 
exceed the expected requirements of the army for a few 
days’ operations. Frequently, supplies are sent from the 
communications zone directly to railheads or truckheads, 
although usually this is confined to Classes I, III and V, 1.e., 
rations, gas and oil, and ammunition respectively. This 
is the usual method for Class I. Supplies in the field army 
depots are usually moved to railheads, truckheads or other 
supply points by army motor transport (lines c), although 
at times, division transport (line d) or even regimental 
transport (line e) may be used to draw them from the 
depots and deliver them to the units. 


These railheads, navigation heads and truckheads are 
agencies of the regulating station. All three are the same 
kind of installations, the designation used depending on 
whether they are served by rail, water or motor transpor- 
tation. The designation of this kind of installation also in- 
cludes the type of supply it handles. For example, one 
handling rations only would be designated Class I railhead, 
(truckhead, navigation head) while one handling rations 
and gas and oil, Class I and III railhead. Obviously, when 
truckheads are used, advantage should be taken of the 
flexibility of highways and roads and these installations 
pushed forward in the division area as far as possible. 
When the supplies are turned over to the representative of 
the division at the railhead, or truckhead, the supply re- 
sponsibility of the higher echelon ceases and that of the 
division begins. 

The next movement of supplies from rear to front is 
from the railhead or truckhead to the bivouacs of the 
regimental or artillery battalion trains where they are 
broken down into company requirements and taken to the 
front line. However, two additional steps may intervene 
in this movement from railheads to bivouacs. So, let us 
examine the several possibilities with each class of supply. 
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When individual or organizational equipment, Class 
II and IV, respectively, is involved, it is usually procured 
from a field army depot. The division quartermaster trans- 
portation may get it at the depot in bulk, break it down into 
unit lots at its own train bivouac and then deliver it to 
the bivouacs of the regiments (line d). Or, the division 
quartermaster may notify the regiments where and when 
their Class II and IV supplies are available and the regi- 
mental transportation will get the supplies at the depot and 
transport them directly to their units (line e). Because of 
the limited amount of divisional transportation available 
in the quartermaster battalion of a division, the latter 





accordance with a predetermined schedule, draw the ra- 
tions for the unit and return to the bivouac area (lines f). 
A variation of railhead distribution is dump distribution 
where the procedure is the same except that the unit trucks 
instead of going to a railhead or truckhead go to a location 
where rations have been temporarily stored on the ground, 
by the quartermaster battalion of the division in order 
to release transportation for other purposes. In unit 
distribution, the division quartermaster supply officer 
with trucks of the division quartermaster battalion pro- 
ceeds to the railhead or truckhead, segregates the rations 
into regimental and battalion lots and delivers them to the 
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FIGURE 1. 
method will probably be the more usual one. Of course, bivouacs of the units (lines g). A variation of unit dis- 


there is always the possibility that army or the regulating 
station may forward these supplies to a Class I raiihead 
where they may be picked up by the units in conjunction 
with the drawing of their rations (broken line c and line f). 

The army commander usually secures his Class I sup- 
ply on an automatic basis. In effect, all the army com- 


. mander has to do is to tell the regulating officer each day 


how many men and how many animals he has present for 
duty. This is done by means of the daily telegram, which 
is a message of telegraphic brevity sent by the quickest 
method of communication available. From this informa- 
tion the regulating officer determines the number of rations 
and the amount of grain and hay required and arranges 
for forwarding them to the proper railhead or truckhead. 
Details of automatic supply of rations will be discussed 
later. When Class I supply reaches the railhead, the ra- 
tions reach the bivouacs of unit trains in two general ways 
known as railhead distribution and unit distribution. 
In the former, trucks from the units go to the railhead in 
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tribution is where the quartermaster battalion carries the 
rations forward to a distributing point where they are 
broken down into regimental or unit lots and where regi- 
mental transportation comes to secure its proper share. 
Also, a combination of these methods may be used, de- 
pending on economy in the use of transportation and lo- 
cation of the units being supplied. 

Regardless of method of distribution, upon arrival in 
the bivouac area rations are broken down into battalion and 
company lots, cooked by the kitchens and then taken forward 
to the front lines in containers. The last part of this journey 
will be made frequently by carrying parties on foot. 

It is the responsibility of the army quartermaster to 
make gasoline and oil, Class III, available throughout the 
army area. Consequently, he establishes gasoline and oil 
supply points in the vicinity of all army supply points of 
whatever character so that supply vehicles coming back for 
supplies can fill up their tanks and containers before return- 
ing to the front. In addition, separate gasoline and oil rail- 
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heads or truckheads are established. Sometimes, these are 
located in conjunction with Class I railheads, in which case 
reasonable physical separation of the two classes must be 
maintained as a safety precaution. From this location dis- 
tribution is effected by two general methods: one, where unit 
transportation brings empty cans to the gasoline railheads 
for refill and returns them to the units (lines f) ; the other, 
where the division quartermaster trucks bring their division 
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their ammunition. On their way back to the front, they again 
check in at this office reporting any unusual circumstances 
attending the trip including road conditions encountered. If 
a Class V railhead or truckhead has been established, unit 
ammunition trains may draw there, returning to their units 
just as in the cases of other supplies (lines f). In addition 
to carrying a mobile reserve of small arms and special am- 
munition, at times division quartermaster transportation 
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FIGURE 2: *AUTOMATIC SUPPLY OF RATIONS, THEATER OF OPERATIONS. 


supply of gasoline containers to the railhead, refill, and pro- 
ceed to a division gas and oil distributing point, where ve- 
hicles from the front line units can exchange their empty con- 
tainers for full ones (lines h and 7). 

Ammunition, Class V supply, is normally made avail- 
able in the form of credits at designated supply points, a 
credit being an allocation of a certain amount of supply for 
a stated period or operation. Ifa division has been allocated 
credits in an army field depot, regimental and artillery bat- 
talion ammunition treins normally proceed to the designated 
depot, draw their Class V and deliver it to their units. In 
doing so, they check in at the division ammunition office, 
which exercises ammunition control for the division, receiv- 
ing their instructions as to where and how to proceed for 
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may be used to supplement unit transportation for hauling 
ammunition, in which case this transportation gets the am- 
munition at the army depot or the Class V railheads and de- 
livers it directly to designated units (lines j and k) or to di- 
vision ammunition distributing points (lines 7 and 7). In the 
latter case, unit ammunition vehicles supply their units from 
these distributing points (line 1). In all cases the train coni- 
mander transporting ammunition to the front checks in at 
the division ammunition office for the reasons stated above. 

Returning now to the automatic supply of rations, Fig- 
ure 2 indicates the various steps involved in this operation. 
Although, we say that the impetus of supply comes from the 
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rear toward the front, nevertheless, the spark that sets off 
the impetus must come from the front in the form of require- 
ments. So, looking at the right hand side of the figure we 
find the company daily strength reports consolidated in the 
regiment and the regimental report sent to division head- 
quarters where it is consolidated for the division and a copy 
furnished the division quartermaster. At the same time, the 
division quartermaster secures from all unit supply officers 
of the division the daily expenditures of gas and oil. With 
this information, he prepares his daily telegram and dis- 
patches it to army headquarters, furnishing a copy to tie 
division G-4. The expenditures of gasoline and oil for the 
period are included in the daily telegram. 

When the daily telegrams for all troops of the army have 
been received at army headquarters, they are checked, locali- 
ties of railheads adjusted and a consolidated army daily 
telegram prepared by the army quartermaster and dis- 
patched to the regulating station indicating the require- 
ments and locations of railheads for all units in the army. 

The army daily telegram is broken down at the regulat- 
ing station by the regulating station supply staff into classi- 
fied requirements for designated divisions, and corps 
and army troops, and when coordinated with the regulating 
station transportation section, certain depots in the com- 
munication zone are called upon to fill the requirements. 
When filled, they are sent to the regulating station where 
daily trains for designated units are made up and dis- 
patched to railheads or truckheads where they are 
handled for distribution by the various methods already 
described. It should be noticed that a considerable time lag 
exists between the time that the front line regiment made 
known its requirements and the time the supply was avail- 
able at the railhead, in this figure from 8:00 AM, Monday 
morning, until 11:00 PM Wednesday. Of course, this time 
lag will vary in different situations, depending on such fac- 
tors as distance, means of communication, labor and trans- 
portation available. The very existence of a time lag dic- 
tates the necessity for maintaining a railhead reserve, and 
our field service regulations require that normally a reserve 
of one day of Class I be maintained at each railhead for all 
units served thereat. The railhead reserve not only precludes 
full dependence on the arrival of the daily train, but it also 
acts as a cushion taking care of overages and shortages of ra- 
tions owing to the fluctuations in the strength of the division 
between the time of filing of the telegram and the receipt of 
the supplies. Also, because of this time lag and in order to in- 
sure greater flexibility in the supply of rations the division 
commander may prescribe that rations for one day for the 
troops of the division be carried on the vehicles of the quar- 
termaster battalion as a prescribed load. 


Our entire supply system is fairly simple and flexible. It 
should work if all elements are properly geared. In fast 
moving situations, we will have to depend on the field army 
service units to push the supplies forward within reach of 
the division and corps troops composing the army. In the 
case of armored and mechanized units operating at extended 
distances, various bases and additional distributing points 
may have to be interposed between the army supply points 
and the operating troops. In jungle and mountain warfare, 
the same principles of supply will apply except that technique 
will differ, greater dependence being placed on the use of 
water transportation and pack animals. Also, greater 
use within reach of the individual soldier will be made of the 
C, D and K rations. In fact, it is thought that in any com- 
bat situation, the individual soldier should carry with him 
one C meal, that is, two cans and one D meal, the chocolate 
bar; the remaining two-thirds of both the C and D rations 
to be carried on the kitchen trucks in addition to their non- 
perishable B ration. This would add to flexibility and in- 
sure the soldier food when his unit is “blitzed” away from 
its kitchen. The emergency C or D ration when kept in its en- 
tirety at the railhead or on the quartermaster train is of lit- 
tle use under such conditions. The K ration is a tentative 
ration designed for use of temporarily isolated troops such 
as parachute, air-borne and armored units. 

Finally, a few words of caution: In our efforts to 
streamline our divisions we have reduced our general pur- 
pose transportation and labor to an irreducible minimum. 
The triangular infantry division has available only 48 
trucks for all divisional purposes, cargo and gasoline, and 45 
men for all types of labor. We are prone to say: Oh, the 
army will back us up by trucking the supplies to truck- 
heads well within support of the division and by attach- 
ments of additional truck and service units when required. 
But, have we enough of these units? In a type army we 
have but 6 service battalions and one truck regiment. Will 
this suffice when armored divisions are part of the field 
army? Can we afford to await reinforcing units from 
GHQ? Furthermore, if attachments are going to be con- 
stantly required, would it not be in the interest of efficiency 
to have these attachments as an organic part of the division, 
trained with it and familiar with the division’s standing 
operating procedure? How many of these army units 
have been activated? How many have been trained? How 
many of them have maneuver or field experience in setting 
up army installations and handling the vast army service 
area? Here is something to think about because the flexi- 
bility of our supply system and the mobility of our tactical 
units depend on the ability of our army service units to ex- 
tend the supply life-line to the fighting men. 





The army has stood the test of many campaigns, but the want of a 


good quartermaster general’s staff was often felt at headquarters. 


—Frederick the Great. 
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“The strength of an army, like power in mechanics, is 
estimated by multiplying the mass by the rapidity—a rapid 
march augments the morale of an army, and increases all 
the chances of victory.” 


The full portent of these words, spoken by Napoleon 
nearly a century and a half ago, was never before so appar- 
ent as it is now. Napoleon did not refer to an army of cav- 
alry or one with motors, but to one consisting mainly of foot 
troops. These hardy, disciplined soldiers, armed with good 
equipment and high morale, and led by capable, aggressive 
officers outmarched and outfought their opponents almost 
without exception. The Italian campaigns of 1796-7 will al- 
ways remain classics of rapidly executed maneuvers where- 
by the brilliant Corsican defeated and disconcerted the more 
deliberate and ponderous Austrian commanders and armies. 
The strategists of all the world’s armies have long studied 
the operations of Jackson and his “foot cavalry” in the Shen- 
andoah Valley during our Civil War. By rapid and effective 
action these troops contained or delayed opposing armies 
of five times their numbers. 

In all these operations, both sides had recourse to the 
same vehicles for movement of troops, namely, the feet of 
the troops themselves. Thus, it was the relative ability of 
these forces to march and of their commanders to act that 
affected the mobility factor. The resultant sought in all 
such movements is, of course, to mass a decisive force at a 
decisive point at the critical time. Mere movement in itself 
is of little value. The aim must be to mass superior forces 
where their operations will be decisive or, at least, effective. 

In this article it is my intention to discuss the question 
of mobility at some length. The advent of armored and 
other modern vehicles has caused drastic changes in the 
technique of conducting military operations. These changes 
will be considered along with certain limitations that are 
imposed by the characteristics of vehicles, weapons and ter- 
rain. These limitations necessitate the retention of horses 
and mules for pack transport and possibly for wheel trans- 
port and for combat as cavalry in many parts of the globe 
where we may have to engage in combat. 


A. TRANSPORT. 


Throughout history, efforts have been made to shift the 
burden of loads and marching from men to the backs of 
horses, camels, elephants and other beasts. The use of the 
wheel permitted even heavier loads to be transported over 
certain terrain by means of chariots, wagons of various 
types and railroads. The advent of the automobile in the 
early part of the century, however, forecast the revolution 
in transport that we are now witnessing. 

In World War I, transport was still based on rail- 
roads—broad and narrow gauge—supplemented by limited 
amounts of animal-drawn and motor vehicles. The move- 
ment of Gouraud’s “taxicab army” the few miles from Paris 
to the Marne in 1914 was hailed as a great feat. The fate 
of Verdun hung for months on its gallant defenders sup- 
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plied by trucks over the “Sacra Via.” Engineers put enough 
road material on this highway, in order to restore shell 
holes and wear, to have raised its original surface éighteen 
feet in height. 

The stabilization of the western front in the early stages 
of the conflict, practically eliminated the element of mo- 
bility in this sector as far as both strategy and tactics were 
concerned. A war of attrition resulted. The principle of 
surprise in the use of the famous “40 and 8” (name applied 
to French box cars capable of transporting forty men or 
eight horses during World War I) may have affected the 
American doughboy, but it never upset the German High 
Command. 


B. NEW WEAPONS. 


Three inventions, however, did awaken some individuals 
whose imagination was not too encased in dogma, doctrine 
and tradition. These were the airplane and the tank, both 
supplemented by the radio. The use of all of these in com- 
bat has been made possible by the internal combustion 
motor which propels the first two and generates power for 
the last. 

The use of the airplane today is a natural development 
from World War I. The improvement in motors, weapons 
and construction have affected the technique in the use of 
this weapon, but, extremists to the contrary, its basic com- 
bat missions remain two in number—close support of ground 
or naval forces and bombing missions on strategic objec- 
tives. Indispensable as it is—it remains a weapon to be 
used in conjunction with military and naval means to en- 
force the national will. Full recognition is given to the fact 
that without air power offensive operations on a broad scale 
are impossible and defensive operations severely limited at 
best. Without further discussion of air operations which 
are beyond the scope of this article, let us return to ground 
operations. 

The quarter of a century since World War I has seen 
revolutionary changes in both routes of communication and 
the vehicles using them. Extensive systems of excellent, 
all-weather highways crisscross many parts of the world. 
Perhaps even more important is the existence of motor ve- 
hicles of great dependability, capacity and mobility. They 
possess speed, power and the ability not only to negotiate 
poor roads, but to travel off the roads under many conditions. 
The flexibility of such transport to replace or supplement 
railroads is now being realized—witness the campaign in 
France, the Burma Road and German operations in Russia. 

It is even a farther cry from the tank of 1917 to its 
1942 counterpart Not in weight so much as in power, 
speed, dependabuity, armament and armor. With its pres- 
ent power plant, the tank is designed to pull (or push) 
itself up a 35-40° grade under average conditions. When 
not in contact with the enemy it can be expected to operate 
over extended distances without major overhaul. A cross- 
country speed of 25 miles an hour is reasonable with a road 
speed twice as great. Weapons up to 75-mm are common- 
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place. Armor has been steadily increasing. No one can 
say it is approaching the limit—but beyond a certain point 
the question of weight versus speed becomes so important 
that reliance must be kept on mobility rather than complete 
armor protection unless we are to immobilize ourselves as 
did the knights of old. With ever-improving means of 
crossing obstacles, such as streams, we may expect tank de- 
velopments to come which will be as great as those recently 
experienced. Light tanks with satisfactory amphibious 
characteristics are an accomplished fact. 

The addition of radios to all types of vehicles and air- 
craft has supplied the means of intercommunication so vital 
to coordinated action. No equally effective means of ground- 
air communication could be substituted. Improvements are 
still needed in the use of the radio telephone and to secure 
a greater degree of selectivity to permit more extensive nets 
in greater numbers. Television that will permit the view 
from a plane over an important area to be studied simultan- 
eously by the commander on the ground is no longer an im- 
possibility, either. 


C. WoRLD War II. 


A glimpse of things to come was available in the story 
of the German campaign of Poland. It was more clearly 
unfolded in those amazing weeks before the fall of France. 
There during May and June, 1940, we not only observed the 
use of foot troops with the mobility of Jackson’s “foot cav- 
alry,” but also the use of tanks and planes in closely coordi- 
nated operations. The scale of these operations was beyond 
anything previously envisioned and the mobility and su- 
premacy of these arms augmented by most effective radio 
communications quickly overcame the inadequate resistance 
posed against them. It must be remembered, however, that 
in France the line of defense was in close proximity to the 
decisive points. 

The success of the German armored units has obscured 
the accomplishments of their less mobile forces without 
which such success would have been impossible. The exploi- 
tation of armored thrusts, however, was only possible by 
tremendous marches on the part of foot infantry divisions 
whose artillery and transport were almost entirely animal- 
drawn. These divisions greatly outnumbered the armored 
forces involved by more than five to one. 

In Russia the situation was different. Where a massing 
of superior means in foot troops brought a gain of five miles, 
a similar massing of armored units frequently secured a 
fifty-mile gain. Such gains, while important, were not de- 
cisive on the vast Russian steppes. The quality of the resis- 
tance, the depth of the theater of operations and the inability 
to strike at vital points even though many important ones 
were seized, denied complete success to the German forces. 
The extent of the front and the lengthening lines of com- 
munications in Russia were so great, moreover, that conti- 
nuity of action was dependent on the rapid-forward move- 
ment of foot infantry divisions and supplies. Thus a mazi- 
mum sustained advance over a period of several days was 
limited to about 30 miles per day. As the shifting of Russian 
tank and antitank forces slowed down German armored ele- 
ments, the latter were withdrawn for renovation, reorgan- 
ization and use elsewhere. The time required for Russian 
forces to react to these thrusts was such that German units 
—superior but not dominant both on the ground and in the 


air—were able to keep advancing in one sector or another. 
The resistance was sufficient, however, to make German 
efforts to supply, replace and repair such units a most diffi- 
cult one. Most important was the delay effected until the 
terrible Russian winter could ally itself with the desperately 
fighting forces of the Soviet. 


D. MOBILITY. 


Thus, we may first view the question of mobility as it 
affects opposing forces. The problem, taken as a whole, is 
entirely relative. Disregarding relative manpower and fire- 
power—the complementary factors—the superior mobility 
possessed by Napoleon in the Quadrilateral or Jackson in 
the Shenandoah were impressive demonstrations of the 
potency of this factor. The German campaign of 1941 in 
Russia is perhaps a modern counterpart. These armored 
spearheads, always shifting, were like darts successively 
striking the powerful frame of the Russian bear, wounding 
him severely but never penetrating a vital part. 

Another aspect of mobility is in the consideration of 
the relative mobility of various elements of owr own forces. 
Here, granting the national capacity to provide the animals 
and vehicles required exists, the determining factor will be 
the number of units or proportion of any force that must 
be equipped with horsepower (literally or technically speak- 
ing) suitable for operating in the particular theater of oper- 
ations involved. Armored forces may be used to full effec- 
tiveness in North Africa and on the Russian plains in 
summer but their use in many parts of the world or under 
adverse climatic conditions is limited. On the other hand, 
the extensive use of cavalry, such as has been indicated in 
Russia this winter, is a distinct possibility in portions of the 
globe where we may be actively engaged. To afford maxi- 
mum mobility in areas where armored divisions are oper- 
ating, the extensive use of motorized divisions in close sup- 
port offers great possibilities for relief, reinforcement and 
exploitation of success. In all these operations, infantry 
divisions and supporting troops still maintain an important 
place in seizing, and particularly in holding, ground gained. 
The continued operations of armored and motorized forces 
generally depends on the forward rate of movement of the 
less mobile units as with a fleet at sea. From the line of de- 
marcation in Poland to Smolensk, German foot infantry divi- 
sions averaged 22 miles daily for four consecutive weeks in 
a movement marked by several severe engagements and 
river crossings. Armored and motorized units are reported 
to have suspended their advance when their lead over sup- 
porting foot troops approximated 100 miles, or three days’ 
march—in order to permit the gap to be closed, and insure 
support and supply. 

Air operations in support of all of these elements and 
on separate air missions of strategic importance are vital 
to success. In fact, it has already been proven that without 
air superiority success in extensive operations is always 
limited and usually denied. 

Manpower and mobility are interdependent factors in- 
asmuch as the skill of individuals in operating and maintain- 
ing whatever means of mobility is provided is most im- 
portant. A much higher percentage of skilled men is needed 
in an armored force than in an infantry force of the same 
size. In fact, an increase in mechanically-skilled personnel 
from about 15% in World War I to 30% in this conflict is 
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indicated. Energetic leadership also requires more men 
of rugged physique and high mental standards to withstand 
the strain of these operations and act on their own initiative. 
This will frequently be necessary even in the smallest ele- 
ments due to the wide intervals and great distances between 
units that occur in such operations. As a corollary, large 
pools of trained replacements must be readily available to 
insure continued operations. The number of men needed is 
dependent on the amount of firepower and number of vehi- 
cles involved, relative degree of self-sufficiency of the unit 
and other factors that need not be discussed here. 

As for firepower—the fundamental issue is to provide 
such firepower.as can be efficiently utilized to accomplish any 
normal mission. Although this is closely related to man- 
power and horsepower, it will only be referred to where it 
specifically affects the mobility of a unit. Needless to say, 
every weapon and every round of ammunition constitutes an 
added load that adversely affects the mobility of its carrier, 
whether man, animal, or vehicle. 


E. RELATION OF MOBILITY FACTORS. 


We normally think of three factors as determining the 
extent of the mobility of any unit; namely, speed, range and 
maneuverability. These may be paired off with correspond- 
ing factors influencing the use of the mobility which any 
unit possesses; namely, time, space and terrain. From a 
broad viewpoint, speed and range determine the time and 
space factors and are frequently referred to as strategic 
mobility. (This statement in no way detracts from, or affects 
the tactical importance of the time and space factors so vital 
to the operations of all units, even the smallest.) Maneuver- 
ability—or tactical mobility—however, will dictate, where 
practicable, the terrain selected for combat. This will not al- 
ways be possible by any means. Frequently this terrain will 
be selected by the enemy, or determined by the very nature 
of the conflict and the location of the decisive points. Then, 
the tactical, as well as the strategic, mobility of the task 
force must be fitted to the situation by the selection and as- 
signment to this force of units best suited to operate in the 
particular theater of operations. 

For instance, the strategic mobility of an infantry di- 
vision can be increased to a limited extent by shuttling with 
its organic motors or, even more extensively, by adding suf- 
ficient trucks to carry all personnel simultaneously. The lat- 
ter would make it more mobile strategically than the cavalry, 
armored or even the motorized division. The motorized di- 
vision depends on half-tracks for personnel carriers and 
these require far more maintenance than trucks despite the 
fact that they are considerably slower. 

What then of tactical mobility? As mentioned before 
this is dependent on terrain. Neither cargo trucks nor half- 
tracks will move on battlefields under fire of an organized 
enemy unless circumstances justify it as a well considered 
risk, nor can they operate at will off roads except under fa- 
vorable conditions. Even in most favorable terrain—such 
as agricultural and grazing areas—woods, streams and other 
obstacles, to say nothing of weather, will have a limiting 
effect. Development for combat therefore requires that men 
and vehicles must part, some miles from the area of close 
combat as a rule. In the interval between where cargo trucks 
and half-tracks must stop and where troops must go, we find 
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certain restrictions due to terrain and hostile fire that affect 
maneuverability materially. 

The mule and the horse can go nearly any place man can 
and in difficult terrain will still have to be depended on. In 
landing operations, in rocky, hilly, swampy, heavily wooded 
or other country where roads are scarce, unusable or nonex- 
istent, the lack of pack or animal-drawn transportation may 
destroy the tactical mobility of a unit that could otherwise 
accomplish its mission. Certain climatic conditions may have 
a similar effect. We should prepare and train pack units in 
considerable numbers and perhaps some wagon-drawn units. 
No one who has ever operated in Alaska, Panama, China, the 
Philippines and many other regions, will disparage the use 
of pack animals. It should be noted again that most of the 
artillery and transport of the forces supporting German ar- 
mored units in France was horse-drawn. Perhaps this was 
due to lack of motor vehicles or fuel limitations in part. As- 
suming that this was the case, all reports seem to indicate 
such transportation was adequate for the task. In Russia it 
was adequate on nearly all occasions during good weather 
and indispensable during bad weather. 

The complete elimination of animals from our infantry 
division has left a gap—on certain terrain—between the in- 
dividual soldier and our truck transport that may have to be 
bridged at times by animals. The jeep has provided a mar- 
velous vehicle that can pick up where trucks are stopped and 
carry on in most situations to the limit of its capacity. While 
it is hoped that occasions requiring animal transportation to 
supplement motors will not be numerous, they will exist if 
our operations are to be world-wide and we must be prepared 
to meet them. In a splendid article, Major D. F. W. Warren, 
8th Punjab Regiment, Indian Army, has definitely recom- 
mended composite first-line transport, including animals 
and motors, for all infantry in that army.’ 

Consider the possibilities of a pair of pack mules 
towed in a trailer behind a cargo truck in such a situation. 
As the forward movement of trucks is stopped, guns, mor- 
tars, pack howitzers and ammunition are transferred from 
trucks to mules. If we are forced to detruck at the ef- 
fective limit of hostile artillery fire, we may have some four 
or five miles to move forward on foot, frequently over ter- 
rain that motors cannot negotiate. Furthermore, some 
battalions may have to move an added few miles cross- 
country to take positions in the intervals between two ad- 
jacent routes of forward movement. We cannot expect 
to be engaged often in territory as favorable to military 
operations as our own countryside where paved roads are 
common and fair roads traverse most section lines. Nor 
can we fight only in good weather. How welcome pack 
mules would be at such times. We need not complicate 
our present divisions with such pack trains but it would 
seem that animal transport available to the Army or GHQ 
command will be needed in many, if not all, theaters where 
large scale operations are being conducted during all sea- 
sons of the year. Continuity of transport is essential. 


F. USE OF ARMORED FORCES. 


The variations in the earth’s crust and its cover are 
such that definite classifications are hard to establish. 
While a mountain range may be termed impassable, it may 


*Gold Medal Award article from the Journal of the United Service In- 
stitution of India of October, 1940. 
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be perfectly feasible to circumvent it with a day’s motor 
movement of 200 miles. We may also say an area is im- 
passable to tanks in general but a road through it may 
provide limited passage if resistance at the exit can be 
overcome. A sector, say a front of several miles, may have 
some part obstructed by forests, swamps, or other areas im- 
passable to motors. If only a small portion is obstructed 
and the rest is open terrain, a suitable area for mechanized 
advance is said to exist. If the reverse is true—in other 
words, if most of the sector is obstructed and but little 
open terrain exists—then the areas for mechanized ad- 
vance are so limited as to constitute defiles and movement 
through these is impracticable for large armored forces 
until a “bridgehead” has been secured beyond. Even then, 
control of the air will be necessary to avoid being trapped. 

Assuming nearly equal strategic mobility in all type 
divisions that can be moved in either armored vehicies 
or ordinary motor transport, their relative value in com- 
bat will then depend to a large extent on their maneuver- 
ability. In making such a statement we must of course 
consider also their relative firepower, shock action and pro- 
tection. In all of these latter considerations, the superior- 
ity of armored forces is beyond question. Tremendous 
shock action and firepower, augmented by their ability to 
withstand enemy fire to the extent of their armor protec- 
tion give them first call as long as their battlefield mobility 
can be maintained. 

One of the adverse characteristics of such units, how- 
ever, is their sensitivity to both natural and artificial ob- 
stacles. When such obstacles are encountered armored 
units must be concealed, protected and frequently with- 
drawn from action—or not committed—until other forces, 
generally on foot, have overcome the obstacles and their 
defenders. The close support and thorough reconnaissance 
required from supporting arms has proven the need for such 
elements organically assigned to armored divisions in greater 
numbers than now exist, in the opinion of many competent 
officers. More important yet, it demands the attachment or 
allocation to such armored forces of motorized divisions, 
infantry divisions cr separate infantry regiments with 
sufficient motors for simultaneous movement of all elements. 
The possible use of cavalry for such reconnaissance and sup- 
port must also be ccnsidered. Cavalry divisions can furnish 
close support and take over armored force missions when the 
latter reach terrain ov enccunter weather conditions not 
suited for their operations. German cavalry was extensively 
used in Poland. Its elimination later was probably due to the 
ready adaptability of such troops to the tactics used by new 
armored units to which they were transferred. 


G. THE MOTORIZED DIVISION. 


The motorized division with its normal attachments 
possesses characteristics which distinguish it from the in- 
fantry division. Some of the more important of these are: 

(1) Greater firepower and mobility. 

(2) Limited capability for armored shock action. 

(3) Considerable motorized armored protection for 
personnel and material. 

(4) Greater defensive means against hostile tanks 
and planes. 

In operations over extended distances with the ever 
present possibility of encirclement or attacks on our flanks 


or rear, these characteristics are of great importance. 
Motorized divisions have many uses but their probable 
missions in conjunction with armored divisions alone are 
sufficient to predict their use in numbers not yet recognized. 
At times, the situation as concerns the terrain involved 
and enemy resistance encountered may be such as to make 
the employment of armored divisions secondary’ to that of 
motorized divisions as far as numbers are concerned. In 
such cases, armored forces will provide or supplement the 
shock action required to assure success to other forces in- 
volved. Our opponents may not be able to match Ameri- 
can industry in producing tanks but they possess or are 
acquiring sufficient defensive means to make armored as- 
sault in the 1940 style very costly at least. Instead of 
armored divisions with eight battalions of tanks and two 
infantry battalions as a basis—or even six and three—many 
military students expect to see divisions with perhaps four 
battalions of tanks, two of tank destroyers and four of in- 
fantry. This does not fit the present organization of either 
the armored or motorized division, but there is no reason for 
accepting what we have as final. Changes will certainly be 
made from time to time as weapons and technique develop. 
Within such a unit there should be the power organically 
to provide the shock action necessary to exploit infantry 
success or—in reverse—enough infantry to force a break- 
through in many situations if the tank elements are 
stopped. Where an armored brigade frequently operates on a 
front of several miles and gets held up, it doesn’t seem 
likely that two infantry battalions can force a_ break- 
through. If the hostile resistance is thus localized it can 
be outflanked by other armored units where the terrain is 
really suited to the wide scale use of armored forces. Ex- 
ceptions can, of course, be envisioned. 

Today, we have no example that indicates our little 
infantry regiment in the armored division has ever re- 
gained mobility for its parent organization when the tanks 
have been stopped. The two battalions are frequently 
farmed out to each of two (or three) columns and the re- 
sultant infantry power that can be exerted where and 
when necessary is very small indeed. As the defense 
against tanks grows stronger—and it does every day—many 
believe the probability of being able to use eight tank bat- 
talions supported by so little infantry, either to force an 
opening or hold a gap open, grows constantly less. 

General McNair made the following comments on the 
Carolina Maneuvers: 

* * * * * * * 
“97. No infantry support was furnished to the two attacks 
of a tank battalion on 17 November. Proper benefit 


from attacks of GHQ tank units is not gained unless 
such support is provided. 


* * * * * * * 


“102. Failure to have infantry on hand to protect tank ele- 
ments at objectives tended to nullify the effect of the 
success achieved by the tanks. 


* * * * * * * 


“108. Security of tank elements continues inadequate when- 
ever infantry is not provided them. Such failure plays 
into the hands of tank destroyer units. 


* * * * * * * 

While these deficiencies may, in part, have been due to 
faulty dispositions, they reflect the inadequacy of the in- 
fantry elements assigned to support armored units. Thus 
it would seem that a different balance between tanks, in- 
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fantry and the supporting arms must be sought to insure 
the battlefield mobility of armored divisions. 

The motorized division has greater strategic mobility 
than the armored division in both speed and range. It is 
true that both possess medium tanks as their heaviest loads. 
Nevertheless, as one motor vehicle can move faster and 
farther than a column of such vehicles so, also, can a di- 
vision with fifty medium tanks (normal attachment to a 
motorized division) move faster than one with two hundred 
such tanks. The availability and capacity of roads and 
bridges loom as important factors in this connection. 

Furthermore, upon its arrival on the battlefield, a mo- 
torized division may have greater tactical mobility in rug- 
ged, wooded, swampy or other types of country. Its units, 
detrucked, at least have the mobility of infantry whereas 
armored units may be stopped entirely. The motorized di- 
vision was not designed to fight from its vehicles primarily. 
It may do so on occasion where terrain is ideal and an un- 
developed or disorganized enemy is encountered. Nor- 
mally, it will move as far forward as practicable in its car- 
riers and then detruck to engage in close combat as do 
foot infantry divisions. Tactics will be similar to those 
of cavalry in such a situation. Where mobility can be re- 
tained—as in an envelopment, or regained—as in a pur- 
suit, full advantage will be taken of this capability. 

H. INFANTRY AND ENGINEER SUPPORT OF ARMORED DIVISIONS. 

In providing the added infantry support required for 
armored divisions when their organic infantry is insuffi- 
cient and motorized divisions are not available we can turn 
to two sources: first, infantry divisions with sufficient mo- 
tors for the simultaneous movement of all elements; and 
second, additional motorized infantry and engineer units 
attached to the armored divisions. 

The normal infantry division does not possess the pro- 
tection, firepower or shock action of the motorized division. 
Furthermore, without motors, it will not be at the 
place needed in time. Its motorization by quartermaster 
truck battalions is a comparatively simple matter, however, 
again assuming foresight in procuring these vehicles. 
When such divisions relieve armored divisions, it will nor- 
mally be better for the latter to be withdrawn and used 
elsewhere in order to save time and achieve surprise in a 
sector where their efforts will be more remunerative. 

Frequently, situations will occur in areas well suited 
to the operation of armored forces, except for certain nat- 
ural and artificial obstacles of limited extent, where addi- 
tional infantry and engineers are required and can receive 
their artillery support from the temporarily stymied 
armored forces. This is likely to lead to the assignment of 
infantry as well as engineer battalions or regiments to an 
armored corps for speedy reinforcement of similar division 
units that need support or replacement. 

The need for engineers to blast a way through ob- 
stacles, remove mine fields, or effect a river crossing is well 
known. In conjunction with the other arms, they play an 
important part in maintaining or restoring mobility to all 
elements. In emergency, they can be used as infantry. 
Combat engineers are well trained as rifle units but lack 
some infantry supporting weapons, such as mortars. The 
recent allocation of 37-mm AT guns, however, has enhanced 
their value for antitank defense. 
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I. USE OF CAVALRY DIVISIONS. 


The enthusiasm of numerous converts from horses and 
mules to motors has resulted in considerable propaganda in 
favor of complete elimination of animals from the modern 
field of combat. The views of such extremists should be 
studied with caution not through fear of drastic changes 
but because their contentions are not being borne out on the 
battlefield. 

Mud, deep snow, swamps, jungles, forests, mountains, 
streams, boulder-strewn hills or fields and other types of 
terrain stop armored vehicles. Troops in otherwise favor- 
able sectors may accomplish the same end within limits by 
constructing artificial or reinforcing natural obstacles and 
by the extensive use of antitank weapons and other devices. 

In a majority of the above conditions cavalry can still 
function. Its value in Russia will not be an isolated case 
if this war continues many years on many fronts. The 
ability of the Russian forces to fight the winter war of 
1941-1942 may be a major factor in the Axis defeat. 
Despite the fact that German cavalry was used effectively 
at Gomel in August and east of Bryansk in October, it is 
understood the last German cavalry division was motor- 
ized by November, 1941. The German staff officer who then 
said ‘“Horse-mounted troops are too slow in this motorized 
age” may have had time to reconsider his statement by 
now (February 1, 1942). We are unanimous in our de- 
sire for speed and power to the limit but when that limit 
may be defined by conditions of terrain and weather we 
must be guided by well considered studies and experience 
and not by wishful thinking. 

When armored forces are operating under favorable 
conditions of weather and terrain, motorized units for 
close support are vital. If the period of operations is long, 
however, the change of seasons may relegate armored 
forces to a secondary or unimportant role. Likewise, if 
the depth of the theater of operations is great enough, the 
terrain features are bound to change with a similar effect on 
the use of armored forces. 

If the rate of movement is great, say 100 miles per 
day, cavalry cannot provide close support for armored 
forces. Seldom, however, in close combat can armored 
forces average more than 30 miles per day. Cavalry can 
provide close support in such situations with less wear and 
tear than infantry on foot. Streams that are considerable 
obstacles to armored forces present little or no delay to 
cavalry. Furthermore, the relative silence with which 
cavalry operates and its ability to move at night are valu- 
able characteristics. All in all, there are excellent grounds 
to substantiate the belief of many officers that cavalry still 
has a definite place under certain conditions of modern 
warfare although it has been definitely subordinated, if not 
eliminated, where motors can be used. 

The greatest flexibility of thought and organization 
needs to be maintained in this respect as armored opera- 
tions will not only vary unavoidedly, due to equipment 
available and terrain, but must be altered in technique, in- 
tentionally and continually, to achieve maximum results. 


If the war has taught us only one lesson, it should be that © 


blind adherence to doctrine and convention must fall before 


imagination and ingenuity, assuming equally good judg- 


ment is applied in both cases. 
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J. IMPORTANCE OF BASES. 

The analogy between armored and naval warfare is 
becoming more pronounced every day. A defending army 
falls back on its bases before superior power, growing 
relatively stronger as its lines of communication shorten 
and its screening or lighter units fall back to establish 
closer liaison. The attacking army on the other hand, has 
a certain range of action beyond which it cannot operate 
efficiently without establishing advanced bases for supply 
and repair. This the Germans learned in Russia where 
routes of communication and rolling stock were incapable 
of permitting advanced bases to be established to the ex- 
tent and with the speed needed. Our own naval situation 
in the Pacific is: comparable at present to the regret of all 
true Americans. 

The inevitable development, it would seem, is likely 
to be numerous defended bases, such as key cities, supply 
points or terrain features of great strategic value which 
will be held by less mobile elements and always established 
well forward and as rapidly as possible. Between these 
checkerboard locations, armored and. other forces will 
operate to the extent of their range to destroy enemy forces 
and secure other military objectives. 

The unlimited offensive that operates to the exhaustion 
of all components cannot win. The adoption of a strategic 
plan, that combines in its broad outlines a combination of 
offensive and defensive action to insure the retention of 
the integrity of the forces involved as a whole, is essential 
unless complete success or failure is dependent on the one 
particular effort involved. No aspect of the mobility of 
armored forces is more important than their ability to 
withdraw when their use is unremunerative or defeat is 
threatened and to strike in a more promising sector. Un- 
less armored units are available in such numbers that all 
need not be employed at once, action will fluctuate between 
periods of intense fighting and lulls (comparatively speak- 
ing) between such thrusts—for reorganization, repair and 
resupply. This in no way deprecates the need for main- 
taining the offensive while we have the power to do so 
and remain potent. 

The dependence on bases and the siege operations at- 
tendant upon their capture are well illustrated in the 
operations around Kiev and Smolensk. The capture of 
these bases was essential to extend the range of the Ger- 
man armored forces farther to the east. Actual siege 
operations themselves are not in the province of armored 
forces, but their ability to cut hostile lines of communica- 
tion and prevent the arrival of reinforcements will fre- 
quently force the evacuation or capitulation of a _ be- 
leaguered base. 


K. TIME AS A FACTOR. 


One of the greatest assets secured by the force pos- 
sessing superior mobility, coupled with the firepower and 
manpower which make it effective, is the denial of time to 
the enemy. In World War I, a major offensive took days 


to develop its full power even after the nature and loca- 
tion of the main attack was apparent and the area of com- 
bat established. Today, it is not infrequent for a force with 
more power than was ever massed in World War I to 
strike a point 100 miles away from an unexpected direction 
within a day. 


Its elements may even have remained 





widely dispersed during the preparatory period, thus con- 
cealing the objective and plan of attack. The defender, 
presumably inferior in strength and means, has a belated 
choice of overextension and defeat in detail or concentra- 
tion with the loss of objectives of secondary importance at 
the time which may eventually force his retirement, defeat 
or surrender. Neither represents a pleasant choice. 

A delay of one hour in securing information or in acting 
on it previously meant the enemy might be 214 miles closer; 
now, with motors, that figure is multiplied ten times. Not 
only does this stress the advantage of the offensive, but it 
indicates the importance of securing information, possessing 
rapid and effective signal communications, and above all, 
having the keenest and clearest minds at the helm and on 
our staffs. Never before has such a premium been put on 
mental and physical prowess combined. 


L. SUMMARY. 


In closing, let me stress the following points: 

(1) The interdependence of units possessing all de- 
grees of mobility and the need for the closest and most 
powerful air support possible must be fully recognized if 
campaigns are to be successfully conducted. 

(2) The overall mobility of armored and motorized 
forces is dependent not only on the speed, range and ma- 
neuverability of these units, but also on the support of 
forces of lesser mobility including foot infantry divisions. 
The rapid seizure and defense of bases by the latter troops, 
and also the supply and operation of these bases by the 
services is vital to the continuance of operations. 

(8) The composition of any force will depend to a 
very large extent on the terrain involved and the nature 
of the opposition. 

(4) Where substantial obstacles block the advance of 
armored divisions and mobility must be restored, motor- 
ized or infantry divisions will usually be needed for the 
task. Additional infantry and engineer regiments as- 
signed or attached to an armored corps may frequently be 
used to accomplish this particular task, however, backed by 
the armored division’s firepower, if the obstacles are 
limited in extent and the terrain is suitable otherwise for 
armored operations. 

(5) Battlefield mobility requires the use of units ca- 
pable of fighting over the terrain confronting them and 
equipped with a continuous means of transport and signal 
communications assuring the maximum mobility as regards 
both operations and supply. Animals still fill a gap that 
at times cannot be bridged by manpower between where 
men must go and motors cannot. This is particularly true 
in landing’ operations and in jungle, mountain and arctic 
warfare. Any unbridged gap in the mode of transport 
threatens success. 

The American soldier, thoroughly trained to utilize 
his weapons and his traxsport to the utmost, must be backed 
by the greatest possible mobility in our civilian effort: 
speed—in producing the sinews of war; range—in lifting 
our sights to the task before us and subordinating self- 
ishness to the common weal; and maneuverability—in so 
adjusting our lives and our national effort that no gap ex- 
ists between our declared will to win and ‘the instru- 
mentality needed to accomplish it—the American soldier 
on the battlefield. 
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Field Artillery --1942 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL RICHARD H. BACON, Field Artillery 
Instructor, Command and General Staff School 


An article in the October 1941 Command and General 
Staff School Military Review by Colonel Martin C. Shallen- 
berger entitled, “The Brunt of the Battle” asks the following 
question :—“What has become of the role of the infantry 
which was once the Queen of the battle, and the artillery 
which was her royal consort? Has its usefulness diminished? 
Is it to be relegated to the scrap heap?” The answer is sum- 
med up in the last sentence of the above article. “We must 
not overlook the ones who bear the brunt of the battle.” An 
article in the Saturday Evening Post of February 28, 1942, 
by Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin entitled “The Queen is Dead, 
Long Live the Queen”, implies a different answer. Both are 
correct. Mr. Baldwin in the Saturday Evening Post is speak- 
ing of the Queen as we knew her in 1918, and as the general 
public knows her today. Colonel Shallenberger in the Mili- 
tary Review is speaking of the infantry of 1942. 

The picture on any battlefield has changed. New weap- 
ons and new uses for old weapons are in evidence. The Sun- 
day morning quarterbacks see the long forward passes and 
the helpless situation of the defending team’s line under 
such attacks. They do not see the big part played by the 
line of the offensive team. How is the big tackle, the field 
artillery, prepared to assist in launching these forward pas- 
ses and in breaking up such attacks launched against their 
team? 

In 1918 all division artillery was horse-drawn. It sel- 
dom moved faster than a walk, or three miles per hour. In 
1942 the artillery of infantry divisions is all motorized an 
can average ten miles per hour at night and twenty-five miles 
per hour in daylight. In World War I the speed necessary 
to support foot infantry was attained and exceeded by horse- 
drawn artillery. Now with the shuttling of infantry divi- 
sions, with the armored divisions and motorized divisions 
and the possible use of field artillery as antitank weapons 
the speed requirement has been met. Not only has the 
means of transportation been speeded up, the field artillery 
weapons themselves have been greatly improved. The 
75-mm gun is being replaced by the 105-mm howitzer. The 
75-mm gun battery of 1918 consisted of approximately two 
hundred men and two hundred horses. This new 105-mm 
howitzer battery has only a little more than one half as many 
men; trucks replace horses in the proportion of less than one 
to ten. 

The 105-mm howitzer, now the standard weapon for 
the light field artillery of the infantry division, has many 
advantages over the 75-mm gun which it replaces. Basic 
differences in construction permit this howitzer to swing 
through an arc almost eight times that of the old 75. In- 
stead of moving the trail around the arc made by the trail 
log all you have to do is turn a hand wheel. Fire can be 
shifted from targets in one direction to targets appearing 
in another direction with more speed. This basic difference 
in construction permits greater accuracy for the first shots in 
the new direction. Firing at moving targets with this new 
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howitzer is thus quicker and more accurate. The advantages 
in supporting our own armored units and stopping enemy 
tanks are evident. The high explosive shell thrown by the 
105-mm howitzer weighs over twice as much as that thrown 
by the old gun. This means a greater striking force against 
enemy targets with concrete or other protection. Against 
enemy personnel it means twice as many splinters flying 
around at a greater velocity and covering a larger area. 
While it usually is true that the weight of. a weapon in- 
creases with the caliber, this howitzer actually weighs less 
than the 75-mm gun with its limber, and it is hauled by a 
truck that weighs little if any more than the six horses re- 
quired to pull the 75. Like everything else in this year 1942 
it costs about twice as much as the article it replaces. 

The 105-mm howitzer is being produced in large num- 
bers but we still have on hand many 75-mm guns. Many of 
our field artillery units are still equipped with the 75-mm 
gun and will be for some months. This 75, with its face 
lifted, high speed axles and a new carriage, is far different 
from the 75 of 1918. The range scale on that gun was grad- 
uated to only 5,500 meters. Digging a pit for the trail, using 
new ammunition and setting the elevation with the gunner’s 
quadrant it had a maximum range of about 11,000 yards. The 
improved 75 with split trail and pintle traverse has twenty 
percent more range and a much wider traverse. It has 
most of the advantages of the 105-mm howitzer over the old 
French 75 except the weight of metal which it can throw. 

While on the subject of weapons it should be noted that 
the 75-mm howitzer used in pack artillery of the new moun- 
tain divisions and in the horse artillery of cavalry divisions 
is a new and valuable weapon developed since 1918. The 
75-mm field howitzer is the only field artillery weapon in the 
artillery of any type division which is pulled by horses. All 
horse-drawn artillery now is in G.H.Q. reserve, a rather 
startling statement of fact when one considers the reliance 
placed on horses as a means of artillery transport only a few 
years ago. Those who are not convinced that the horse has 
seen his day may take consolation in the fact that compre- 
hensive courses in horsemanship are still being given at the 
Field Artillery School. It shows that our high command is 
not willing to concede the complete eclipse of that method 
of transport. 

The 155-mm howitzers which we remember seeing in 
France in 1918 being pulled by eight horse teams are being 
replaced by new models, which have ranges and fields of 
fire much greater than the old 1918 models. The improve- 
ments are as great in proportion as are those of the 105-mm 
over the 75-mm gun. They are, of course, truck drawn. A 
new 155-mm gun is being produced to replace the 1918 
French G.P.F. A recital of improvements would be merely 
repetition. 

During the last war it was not unusual to attach one 
75-mm gun or even a 75-mm gun battery to an infantry unit 
to be used as accompanying artillery. In 1918 with horse- 
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drawn artillery, when a gun pulled by a six horse team had 
to be accompanied by its caisson with a six horse team you 
can imagine the target offered to the enemy. It is obvious 
that their value to the infantry was open to question. De- 
tachments like this also weakened the support capabilities 
of the division artillery; just that many fewer guns which 
could be massed on an enemy target. Artillery weapons on 
self-propelled mounts are the answer. These in proper num- 
bers organically in each infantry regiment will give the type 
of support desired without weakening the division artillery. 
Forget the word artillery if you want to, in connection with 
these weapons, call them infantry cannon companies or tank 
destroyer battalions. The fact remains they are replacing 
artillery weapons as used in 1918. 

Such weapons are now appearing. They will do much 
to develop teamwork between branches; this alone will make 
them valuable. 

Weapons and ammunition have been improved, methods 
of transport have speeded up and the aids to effective em- 
ployment have been improved correspondingly. Telephones 
are still the basic and most reliable means of communication 
but radio has taken its proper place in all artillery units. It 
has speeded up communications to keep pace with the greater 
need for speed in all operations. Vehicular radio sets, which 
may be removed from vehicles and used at observation posts, 
battery positions or by liaison personnel, are now pari of the 
equipment of all firing batteries. Maps have been supple- 
mented by aerial photographs. It is now possible to get an 
oblique photograph of a target area developed and delivered 
to a battery one and one-half hours after it has gone into 
position. These photographs can be used as firing charts 
and results have been astonishingly accurate. 

Air observation, like everything else, has been improved. 
Aerial observation posts flown by personnel trained with 


field artillery and manned by observers with similar training 
will soon be part of the division artillery devoting all their 
efforts to artillery observation. Indirectly such planes will 
be a great help to the division commander; giving him in- 
formation he might not otherwise receive. 

Now what do all these changes and improvements mean? 
It is obvious that the field artillery is better able to do its 
job of supporting the infantry, but the changes are more 
significant than that. Infantry regiments now have field 
artillery weapons, accompanying guns on self-propelled 
mounts. Cannoneers are now armed with a carbine instead 
of the .45 caliber pistol. There are no horses in the infantry 
divisions, all components use the same means of transport. 
What is a light tank or scout car if not an infantry machine- 
gun nest capable of rapid movement? What is a heavy tank 
if not a field artillery weapon plus infantry machine guns 
capable of rapid movement on the battlefield? The armored 
force, which Mr. Baldwin implies has replaced the infantry 
as the Queen of Battle, is nothing more than the old infantry 
division fighting behind the protection of heavy armor in- 
stead of from trenches, concrete machine-gun nests, and con- 
crete Field Artillery gun emplacements. Decrease the yards 
of trenches, increase the machine-gun nests and the gun em- 
placements and put them all on wheels or track laying ve- 
hicles and you have the armored force. The significant thing 
is the development of teamwork and cooperation between 
branches. 

The Queen is not dead; her royal consort, the field artil- 
lery, is building up its ability to help the Queen. Both are 
using basic weapons of the other. Specialists in both branch- 
es have common problems and work together to attain the 
best result. All of this develops teamwork and interde- 
pendence which is bound to result in greater efficiency and 
the winning of this World War II. 





The God of War hates those who hesitate. 


—Euripides: Heraclidae. 


At Bautzen Napoleon sent a brief pencil note to Ney, telling him to be 
at Prietitz by 11 oclock and to attack the enemy’s right. Ney arrived in 
position at 10 o’clock, when he could have attacked the enemy’s rear and 
probably destroyed the allied armies. He would not attack until 11 o’clock, 
and insisted on attacking the enemy’s right according to the letter of his 
instructions. Ney missed the entire object of the maneuver which he 
executed; his connection with the whole operation had not been explained 
to him, and the failure was a natural result of the system in use at that time. 


—Captain Eben Swift: Field Orders, ete. 
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Tank Tactics: 


Nine Primer Lessons 


[Copyright TIME, Inc. 1942 (FORTUNE, February 1942) ] 


Next to the airplane the tank is man’s 
most glamorous instrument of destruction. In 
a sense it seems to be man’s newest. Long 
after it lumbered into the horrified vision of 
German machine gunners on the Somme in 
1916, the consensus of military experts con- 
tinued to regard it as a mere weapon for 
supporting infantry. Despite the tank’s in- 
dicative performance in Spain and Poland, 
it is only recently, since the fall of France, 
that the tank has been universally recognized 
as the kind of weapon it was always destined 
te be—a swift-moving, protected package of 
firepower that can, with the support of other 
arms on land and in the air, slash through 
“impregnable” positions in many varied 
kinds of terrain and devastate the enemy’s 
rear before he knows what has struck him. 
This is the lesson the Germans have taught 


Drawings for Fortune by Rolf Klep. 


TANK ATTACK on an enemy bunker: 


ary position. 


(I) Our artillery isolates fire of 
enemy flanking bunkers by dropping smoke shells to windward and neu- 
tralizes enemy artillery with high-explosive barrage. 
guns and antiaircraft turn loose all they have on enemy defense positions, 
joined by the fire from Nos. 3 and 4 of our tank platoon firing from station- 
Under this cover of fire our tanks 1 and 2 advance rapidly, 
supported by attack troops and engineers. (II) 


us and that is now being recited back in 
Libya. 

The operations of panzer armies, in which 
tanks do their most effective work, are com- 
plicated and vary with tactical circum- 
stances. But the tactics that govern the 
movement of the tank, as a superbly special- 
ized piece of aggressive equipment, are rela- 
tively simple. Best textbook for a beginner, 
naturally, is a German manual on the sub- 
ject—a manual as elementary as a Boy 
Scout’s tenderfoot guide to woodlore, as 
painstaking in its statement and repetition 
of the obvious as a German schoolmaster 
can be. In it, for example, the tank com- 
mander is enjoined against forgetting to 
carry binoculars. The tank leader is ad- 


monished not to fall asleep in his turret while 
on the march. The gunner is warned that 


Our heavy machine 


when these tanks reach 


edge of bunker’s barbed wire defenses, they take position and open fire on 


bunker’s turret and flanking guns. 
and advance from their 
bunker (III), where they crush down the wire and open fire on the loopholes. 
Meanwhile, under cover of the tanks, the riflemen and engineers have de- 
ployed around enemy positions. 
and mop up around it. Then tanks move rapidly to the enemy’s rear and 
proceed to the next objective. 


“overwatching” 


if he is not at his gtin when the énemy is 
contacted, he will lose the first shot. The 
driver is instructed to keep to the right on 
a flat road, but to drive in the middle of a 
high-crowned road to equalize the wear on 
his steering gear. They have thought of 
everything a less thorough army might not 
think worth mentioning. 

Here Fortune presents some drawings 
based on that book, showing some of the less 
obvious rules of the road for handling a 
tank and for bringing it into action un- 
harmed until it can strike with its full fury. 
Any armchair soldier with the common sense 
not to forget his binoculars without being 
told and with the intelligence to drive a car 
may, by studying these A B C’s, prepare 
himself to command a German tank passably 
according to Hoyle—theoretically. 


Immediately tanks 3 and 4 cease firing 
positions, to the flanks of the 


They finish the job of silencing the bunker 
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WRON « When tanks march straight out from cover into open RIGH . Before a platoon emerges from a wooded road, one tank 
* country in single file and blindly, they may be exposed to * should swing off at the edge of the wood and take a posi- 
enemy fire to which only the forward tank can reply. tion whence to observe the enemy and cover the advance. 


WRON . These tanks have halted in close formation instead of keep- RIGH When tanks halt at good distances apart, at least twenty- 
* ing their marching distances. Consequently a lucky hit five yards, they present a minimum target for enemy guns 
from an enemy plane can damage more than one of them. and bombers and the casualties from a hit will be fewer. 


WRON . This tank is making the mistake of proceeding to its next RIGH « When an enemy antitank or machine gun or signal outpost 
* objective after having merely ‘“‘silenced” the crew of an * has been silenced by gunfire, the nearest tank should im- 
antitank gun. There’s the chance that before the terrain has been mediately 1un over it, and, with its great weight, “crush it down” to 
mopped up some other soldiers will man the gun and return it to action. make sure that all useful equipment has been permanently eliminated. 
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WRON » When a tank (1) has been rendered immobile it may be RIGH » The crew of a tank that is crippled (1) should not expose 
* at the mercy of enemy infantry flanking it with a grenade * themselves by leaving the tank, but should remain at their 
attack. In suck a case the near tank (2) should not drive ahead on its guns and participate in the action until relieved. The first duty of any 
next mission, before turning aside to relieve the cripple. tank within striking distance (2) is to come to its assistance. 





WRONG: This tank has made the fatal mistake of ignoring natural RIGH » A tank should fire from behind a 1idge, with only the turret 
* cover. It has taken up a firing position on top of a hill, * exposed. (In the case of the U.S. M-3 tank, the low mount- 
exposing the whole hull to the enemy's fire. ing of its 75-mm gun may limit its use from this position.) 





WRON » Tanks should not plunge headfirst blindly into cover. Do- RIGH » When taking cover the tank commander should dismount, 


* ing so, they will not be in a position to meet a surprise choose a suitable place, and direct the driver as he backs 
attack; also, they may have trouble backing out later. the tank in. Thus the tank will be ready for action. 


1 Be 
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WRON . By driving so conspicuously over a light-colored field these RIGHT: By using a dark background as cover for crossing open 
* tanks invite enemy attack and violate the rule that tanks * ecuntry tanks may not only escape attack but also gain the 
should be seen as little as possible on the march. advantage of a surprise approach to the enemy. 


a en em ww oe we oes 


4 


Pe. 


a 


a 


WRON . Crossing the brow of a hill at separate intervals, these RIGHT: Tanks should go into line formation before crossing the 
* tanks are exposed to being knocked off one by one by an * brow of the hill, in order to present a multiple target and 
enemy antitank gun as they come singly into view. to concentrate their fire on the enemy gun emplacement. 


(All drawings used with this article for Fortune by Rolf Klep) 





When interrogated by his British captors at Tobruk, General von 
Ravenstein, German Army, said of the Libyan battle that it is a “tactician’s 
paradise but a nightmare for the quartermaster.” 


—London Times Weekly, 24 December 1941. 








1812 -- 1941 


BY 


LIEUTENANT JOSEPH DASHER, Military Intelligence. 





Part the First 
THE GREAT DEBACLE. 


It is early summer, somewhere in East Prussia. Every- 
where there are signs of great military activity. Equipment 
of war is moving eastward in a never ending stream. Troops 
are arriving at various strategic points. Their morale— 
flushed with many great victories—is at its highest peak. 
New, still greater triumphs are confidently anticipated. 

Many languages are heard, for the Great Leader, in his 
march to conquest, has subjugated most of Europe. Some of 
his new subjects are following him willingly, others have 
little choice but to heed his wish. 

At the General Headquarters only underlings are to be 
found working over maps and documents. All the great 
generals, bemedalled and bedecked with their most glittering 
regalia, are seated around a banquet table, feted by their 
Leader on the eve of the start of his boldest campaign. 

Strange to say, the atmosphere at the festive board is in 
sharp contrast to the feeling of the rank and file of the Army. 
The generals are quiet, almost sullen—as if troubled by ill 
forebodings. At last, the impetuous Leader, conscious of 
the depression of his aids, exclaims angrily: “What my 
brave men, you don’t seem to enjoy the prospects of more 
glory?” “(How can we” answers one of them, “since we have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain.” 

No, it is not June 1941. The Leader is not Adolf Hitler 
and the generals are not those German tactical geniuses, 
whose military acumen has conquered most of Europe, in- 
cluding what was regarded as the “world’s greatest army.” 

It is another June—one hundred twenty nine years earl- 
ier. It is June 1812 and the scene is that of la Grande Armée, 
on the eve of its ill-fated invasion of the endless wastes of 
that imponderable giant—Russia. 

As this is being written in late February 1942, and as 
the epic resistance of the Russian people and its armies is 
carrying into the ninth month a war that was expected to be 
brought to triumphant conclusion within six weeks, it is 
well, perhaps, to review Napoleon’s Russian campaign in 
historical retrospect and by juxtaposing it to Germany’s 
gargantuan effort of our day to give truth to the age-old 
French maxim: “Plus ca change—plus c’est la méme chose.” 

(The more things change—the more they are the same.) 

One hundred twenty-nine years ago, June twenty-fourth 
1812, the armies of Napoleon Bonaparte invaded the bound- 
aries of the Russian Empire. The Corsican was at the acme 
of his military greatness. Conquered Europe—save for 
stubborn Britain—lay at his feet. His newly won domain in- 
cluded a motley aggregation of peoples. Germans, Poles, 
Austrians, Italians, all these and more were at the service of 
the French Emperor. Contemporary Russians called this 
war “the invasion of twenty tongues.” Only the threat of 
the Muscovite remained between Napoleon and complete 
domination of the continent. Russia had to be eliminated 
and then haughty England speedily strangled! 

Against Bonaparte’s well organized army of 500,000 to 
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600,000 men, the Russians could place in the field a much 
weaker force. According to Clausewitz, who served with 
the Russian Army during this campaign, the Emperor Alex- 
ander I had no more than 200,000 effectives to oppose Napo- 
leon’s legions. Besides, was not the French Army a much 
better force, tried and steeled in countless campaigns and 
victories? Did not the Russians perform most ineffectively 
at Austerlitz, just a few short years ago? Indeed, the con- 
quest of Russia, the destruction of the Russian forces and 





GENERAL M. A. BARCLAY DE TOLLY 


the imposition of a “Napoleonic Peace” would be realized 
within a few weeks. After Russia—the hated Albion! 

In contrast to the highly centralized field leadership of 
the French Armies, with Napoleon personally exercising su- 
preme command, the Russian situation was quite indefinite. 
Court intrigues and clashes of personalities deprived the 
Russians of a cohesive, unified command. While Alexander 
was theoretically commander in chief, he chose, after a short 
sojourn with the Army, to return to St. Petersburg, remain- 
ing far from the field of battle, at a time when liaison be- 
tween him and his field generals meant the loss of many 
precious days. Moreover, the Russian Emperor was sur- 
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rounded by his favorite advisors who, like Prince Volkhon- 
sky, his chief of staff, were interested in matters other than 
military, or like General Arakcheyev, who were equally in- 
effective. 

Thus, the three Russian field armies, commanded by 
Generals Barclay de Tolly, Prince Bagration and Tormasov, 
were left very largely to their own designs. Some sort of 
supreme command was exercised by Barclay de Tolly who, 
in addition to commanding the First Army, was also Minis- 
ter of War. 

Under strong French pressure, the Russians slowly re- 
treated, fighting only a delaying action. As the Russians re- 
treated they left nothing but “scorched earth.” Any build- 
ing which could serve as cover for the enemy, or which 
would afford a roof over his head, was leveled to the ground. 
Crops and vast stores of grain were burned. The population 
of the vast countryside, peasant farmers, disappeared in the 
thick evergreen forests, later to emerge as the scourge of 
the invader. 

It was Barclay de Tolly’s scheme to avoid giving the 
French a decisive battle. He realized that Napoleon’s su- 
preme objective was the destruction of the Russian armies 
and the imposition of an ignominious peace upon a prostrate 
nation. Barclay de Tolly knew that he must conserve Rus- 
sian strength until a junction with other Russian armies 
could be effected and at Smolensk, in the middle of August, 
he came very close to joining with Bagration’s Second Army. 
In short, de Tolly was trading Napoleon space for time. 

Smolensk was burned and its ruins abandoned to the 
French, and the Russian Army and people became restive at 
the continuous retreat. As the French penetrated ever deep- 
er into Russia the discontent grew. Demands for a decisive 
battle became loud and criticism of Russian strategy was 
rampant. Goaded on by Barclay de Tolly’s personal ene- 
mies, clamor was raised for a “Russian commander in chief,” 
with obvious reference to his name which had a foreign 
sound to Russian ears. 

The pressure of public opinion forced Alexander to take 
a decisive step in appointing a new commander-in-chief in 
the person of the popular and well known Field Marshal 
Prince Mikhail Illarionovich Golenishchev-Kutuzov. 

Kutuzov was a soldier of Suvorov’s rugged school and 
had shared in much of the latter’s glory. Suvorov, (1730- 
1800) one of the greatest generals in Russia’s military his- 
tory, held the highest regard for Kutuzov’s military ability. 
After the brilliant attack against the Turks at Izmail (11 
December 1790), Suvorov spoke thus of him: “Kutuzov was 
on my left flank, but he was my right hand.” 

It was not without serious handicaps that Field Marshal 
Kutuzov assumed his new command. Alexander disliked 
him, preferring Arakcheyev to the old soldier. 

Kutuzov held Alexander’s war talents in very low re- 
gard and did not hesitate to express his opinion on this point. 
Alexander adored the parade ground, the beauty of precise 
close-order drill and the luster of resplendent uniforms and 
shining brass. In this he was like unto his father, the Em- 
peror Paul. Kutuzov had little use for all this. On the day 
of Kutuzov’s departure for the front Alexander is reputed to 
have said: “The public wanted his appointment, and I did 
it. As for me personally—I am washing my. hands.” 

These were not the only difficulties that the old-warrior 
had. His own chief of staff and son-in-law, General Ben- 






nigsen, indulged in intrigues against him while the hostile at- 
titude and backstage machinations of the wily Moscow Gov- 
ernor-general, Count Rostopchin, were ever a thorn in 
Kutuzov’s side. 

It was against such a discouraging background that 
Kutuzov was forced to make his supreme decision. The na- 
tion and the army clamored for a battle and a stop to the 
continuous retreat which was bringing the invader ever 
closer to Russia’s heart—Moscow. 

Had he been a soldier of lesser fortitude and judgment 
Kutuzov might have succumbed to so great a pressure. But 





FIELD MARSHAL M. I, KUTUZOV 


he was a pure tactician, first and foremost, believing that if 
and when Napoleon is to be engaged decisively it must be 
done at the time and place of the Russian’s choice. He 
elected to continue the retreat. 

The route of the Russian’s rearward movement was over 
the Smolensk-Moscow highway—the road now again made 
famous by the Russians and their Nazi adversaries. The 
terrain, interspersed with heavy forests and numerous 
rivers, was not favorable for a battle. As the enemy ap- 
proached Moscow even Kutuzov realized that the Russian 
people would never forgive him if the ancient capital were to 
be surrendered without a battle. Finally, Kutuzov disposed 
his forces near the village of Borodino, behind the Kolocha 
river, between the old and new Smolensk roads, along a 
front of about five miles, with his right flank against the 
river’s bend and the left against a village called Utitsa. He 
decided to engage the enemy. 

Napoleon, the master of military craft, who had al- 
ways laid such stress on the possession of overwhelming 
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numerical superiority in any decisive action, succeeded in 
bringing up for the battle of Borodino only 130,000 men and 
587 guns out of an army of over a half million. He was met 
on September seventh by 120,000 Russians with 640 guns. 
The question naturally rises as to what became of the rest 
of la Grande Armée? The answer to this is that in his ad- 
vance through endless Russian spaces Napoleon dissipated 
a good part of his army. Considerable forces had to be de- 
tailed for operations against Wittgenstein who was covering 
the approaches to St. Petersburg. Schwartzenberg’s Aus- 
trian corps was active with doubtful success against Torm- 
asov’s southern army and it became hopelessly entangled in 
the unspeakable morass of the Pripet Marshes. The ever 
stretching French lines of communication demanded ad- 
ditional forces for their constant protection, for the Russian 
peasant was becoming increasingly troublesome with his 
characteristic and effective guerrilla activity. Faltering 
supply services and fast spreading epidemics were exacting 
their heavy toll. 

The French General Pelet, who fought at Borodino, de- 
scribes this ferocious battle in the following words: ‘“Rus- 
sian columns were moving in our full view at their leader’s 
commands—they were like mobile walls, belching forth 
steel and flame. Despite the open terrain, the effectiveness 
of our canister-shot, and the repeated charges by our cav- 
alry and infantry which had inflicted heavy casualties, these 
brave warriors, gathering their last strength, continued to 
attack us.” 

Borodino was indeed a Pyrrhic victory for Napoleon. 
Both Russian and French losses were very great, Kutuzov 
losing about 40,000 and Napoleon 30,000 men. General 
Prince Bagration fell during the battle. 

Napoleon in his memoirs speaks thus of the battle of 
Borodino (or, as it is known to the French, the battle of Mos- 
cow) : “Of all my battles the most terrible was the one I gave 
at Moscow. In it the French have shown themselves worthy 
of victory and the Russians have captured the right to be 
called unconquerable Of the fifty battles given by 
me, in the battle of Moscow the French exhibited the greatest 
valor while achieving the least success.” 

In spite of the excellent morale prevailing in Russian 
ranks following Borodino, Kutuzov decided against assum- 
ing the offensive. He preferred to save the army even at the 
cost of surrendering Moscow. He ordered retreat. 

It is of historical interest that the decision to abandon 
Moscow was reached by Kutuzov at a special war council to 
which on September 13 he summoned all of his principal 
commanders. Gathered in a humble peasant hut were Gen- 
erals Barclay de Tolly, Bennigsen and several others. The 
only one missing was Miloradovich who was commanding 
the Russian rear guard. De Tolly alone supported Kutuzov’s 
decision to retreat. The other argued, some very hotly, ap- 
pealing to the Field Marshal’s patriotism, his love for Mos- 
cow, etc. But the old soldier was adamant. The army must 
be saved. Nothing else matters—no, not even Mother Mos- 
cow! 

The Russians abandoned Moscow on September 14 and 
the French occupied the white-walled home of forty-times- 
forty churches. 

In surrendering their beloved city to the enemy the 
Russians did a very thorough job of leaving it depopulated, 
for almost all the inhabitants abandoned their homes, In 
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addition to this the retreating Muscovites set fires simul- 
taneously all over the city which consumed three-fourths of 
it. Before doing this they carefully removed all fire fight- 
ing equipment. 

While the French were frantically trying to extinguish 
the great conflagration which was spreading everywhere, 
endangering even Napoleon who had ensconced himself in 
the ancient Kremlin, Kutuzov retreated in perfect order 
along the Kolomna-Ryazan road and, changing directions, 
executed a flanking movement, blocked the road to Kaluga 
with its rich stores of foodstuffs, and established camp at 
Tarutino. 

Moscow became the grave of Napoleonic glory. In spite 
of Bonaparte’s every attempt Alexander steadfastly refused 
to enter into peace negotiations. The French were running 
short of food and there was none in the city. The country- 
side was infested with hostile peasants who quickly am- 
bushed and disposed of every French foraging party. French 
discipline was decaying. Maraudery and debauchery in- 
vaded their ranks through less disciplined non-French con- 
tingents. 

Meanwhile traditional love of the soil of the Russian 
peasant and patriotism of the burgher drove them to the 
warpath. Guerrilla warfare, merciless and cruel, was spread- 
ing as fast as the flames of Moscow. Deep in the French rear 
the Russian partisan was active with deadly effectiveness. 
Fear began to grip la Grande Armée. . 

On October 18, in the beautiful weather of late Russian 
fall, Kutuzov’s army now rested and reinforced by fresh 
reserves from the Russian interior, assumed the offensive 
and repulsed Murat’s vanguard at Tarutino. In the mean- 
time, having decided to abandon Moscow, Napoleon began 
marching his entire army out of the city. 

Forewarned by guerrillas about the enemy movement, 
Kutuzov took up battle positions at Maloyaroslavets, where 
on October 24 he engaged and decisively defeated the French. 
After the battle there remained nothing for Napoleon to do 
but to retreat through Vereya and Mozhaisk to the Smolensk 
road. 

Constant pressure on his rear, in spite of Marshal Ney’s 
great rear guard fight, coupled with guerrilla warfare, 
cossack raids and aggravated by the dwindling food sup- 
plies and the dying of horses, was forcing Napoleon to 
abandon his artillery, to lighten the wagons overloaded with 
loot by throwing off baggage and—what is more important— 
to abandon the sick and wounded to the mercy of fate which, 
most frequently, meant death when found by merciless 
Russian guerrillas. 

October 28 brought the unusually belated winter. The 
first frost gripped the dreary countryside and the French 
retreat assumed an even more melancholy aspect. 

The noted Soviet historian Professor E. V. Tarle, paints 
an unforgettable picture of the French debacle. “Ex- 
hausted by terrible sufferings’—he says—“half starved, 
emaciated troops marched along a devastated road marking 
their route by corpses of men and horses, abandoned guns 
and the sick and wounded left to their own designs. There 
were no longer any prisoners among the sick and wounded 
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as these were finished off if unable to keep up with their. : 


convoy. As the caravan neared Smolensk the killing of 
prisoners assumed a mass character. Near Mozhaisk the 
retreating army was passing a great field, broken by a ra- 
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vine and a stream, with some rolling hills and the black 
debris of two burned down villages. The entire field was 
covered by many scores of decomposing human cadavers, 
and carcasses of horses, wrecked guns, rusted arms strewn 
everywhere in disorder and no longer usable, for all work- 
able weapons had been carried off. It was not immediately 
that the French soldiers had recognized this terrible place. 
This was Borodino with its still unburied dead (both Rus- 
sian and French.—Ed.). This field of the great battle was 
a horrible sight indeed. Men on their way to great suffer- 
ing and death had a final glimpse of their comrades, al- 
ready dead.” 

According to Russian historians it was near here, be- 
tween Mozhaisk and Gzhatsk, that the discipline of the in- 
vaders reached a new low with a mass murder of two thou- 
sand Russian prisoners. 

Kutuzov has been criticized by some historians for his 
alleged failure to deal the final blow to Napoleon, and for 
allowing him to escape. Be that as it may, the Napoleonic 
armies, which were rolling westward under unceasing Rus- 


who commanded the Russian Moldavian army, was unable 
to prevent the crossing of the river by the French. It was 
here that Napoleon escaped what seemed an imminent 
capture. 

Chichagov’s blunders mattered little, for the French 
were already in the spasms of agony. At Smorgonie, in Po- 
land, in the early December, Napoleon left his Army and 
turned command over to Prince Murat. However, there was 
nothing left to command. La Grande Armée ceased to exist. 

As the unreliable allies began to desert him, Napoleon’s 
once great army became a total wreck. From the immense 
force which invaded Russia only 30,000 returned, and these 
were no longer fit for battle. 

Kutuzov’s military prowess, patience and dispassionate 
calculation, were aided by the bravery of the Russian soldier 
and the patriotism and self-sacrifice of the civilian popula- 
tion. These factors, plus the traditional Russian winter, 
with which no one but a native can fully cope, defeated 
Napoleon’s genius. A great conqueror lost his fight against 
a great people. 
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sian pressure, were melting away and falling apart. In his 
appraisal of the Russian pursuit action Clausewitz wrote: 
“Never before has the pursuit of enemy been conducted on so 
large a scale, with such energy and intensity as during this 
campaign ... In order to present a brief description of 
the immense scale of the required effort, suffice it but to 
point out that the main Russian army, which marched out 
from Tarutino with 110,000 men, reached Wilno with only 
40,000. The other 70,000 men remained behind; dead, 
wounded, stricken or totally exhausted. Such an effort is a 
great honor to Prince Kutuzov.” 

When la Grande Armée reached the Berezina in late 
November the ungifted Chichagov, who though a naval ad- 
miral had his ambitions for the glory of land warfare, and 


Part the Second 
LIKE MASTER—LIKE PUPIL? 


In the preceding paragraphs we have refreshed the 
reader’s memory on the history of Napoleon’s unhappy 
Russian adventure. It is now our purpose to give in brief 
a general review of the high spots of Hitler’s greatest un- 
dertaking—the German invasion of Russia in 1941—and 
attempt to draw a parallel between these campaigns. 

In June 1941 Adolf Hitler, creator of the Third Reich, 
appeared as the Twentieth Century Napoleon. A conqueror 
of proven military might the Nazi Fuehrer stood at the 
threshold of total conquest of Europe. Austria and Czecho- 
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slovakia were annexed through the use of the diplomatic 
weapon. Poland—a nation of 35,000,000 and proud pos- 
sessor of a brave army—was overrun in less than three 
weeks. Denmark was occupied overnight and Norway was 
captured in face of inadequate allied resistance. The Low 
Countries succumbed speedily to the unstoppable panzer 
legions and France with her supposedly “world’s finest 
army” and her Maginot Line folded up like the proverbial 
accordion. Spain sang a feeble second tenor in the Latin 
duet, offering brave competition to Mussolini’s stentorian 
but flat devotions of perpetual adoration before the Neo- 
pagan Nazi altar. The Balkan countries were overcome 
either through diplomatic pressure or outright military 
attack. Only little Switzerland and Portugal remained as 
neutral islands precariously perched on a war-gripped con- 
tinent. Britain, again as in Napoleon’s day the “hated 
Albion,” the despised nation of tea drinkers and cricket 
players and shopkeepers, which, after its heroic performance 
at Dunkirk, stood like a formidable bastion—the only na- 
tion so far to survive the Luftwaffe’s most savage assaults, 
refusing to be bombed into submission. 

In the East was Russia, her armies poised, her borders 
strengthened through recent acquisitiom of a buffer belt 
consisting of Bessarabia, Bukovina, Eastern Poland, the 
Baltic Republics and parts of Finland—a belt which, as 
was so aptly described in the January 1942 issue of the 
Military Review (page 50), may ultimately prove to 
have been the savior of the Soviet Union. 

Again, like Napoleon, Hitler decided on a speedy con- 
quest of Russia to be followed, presumably, by an all-out 
offensive against Great Britain—the Soviet Union and its 
limitless resources and manpower to serve as the arsenal 
for the ultimate assault upon the British Lion. 

On June 22, 1941, Adolf Hitler sent his Nazi legions 
into an undeclared war against the Soviet Union. Massed 
along a front of almost 1,800 miles were some 230 German 
divisions reinforced, on their northern flank, by the Finns 
and, at the southern tip, by the Rumanians and some Slo- 
vaks and, later, by the Hungarians. Again, as in 1812, in- 
vasion of Russia by diverse nationalities. 

It was indeed a formidable blow that Germany de- 
livered in the early days of the war. Her armies, after 
the conquest of almost all of Europe, were seasoned by suc- 
cessful combat experience. Some rough spots in equipment 
and tactics were ironed out and improved and the Nazi war 
potential was made vastly greater not only through the 
acquisition of the matériel captured in the west but also 
through the possibility of using millions of prisoners of 
war, both military and civilian, for enforced labor in the 
Reich’s war industries, thus releasing many Germans for 
the military service. Furthermore, those industries of con- 
quered and occupied countries which the Germans wished 
to exploit now stood at their disposal. 

The Nazi war machine which marched into Russia was 
organized into three principal groups of armies: the Cen- 
tral, largest group under Field Marshal Fedor von Bock, 
the Southern group under Field Marshal Karl von Rund- 
stedt and the Northern group under Field Marshal Ritter 
von Leeb. Adolf Hitler was the Supreme War Lord with 
Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel in command of the Armed 
Forces, i.e., the Army, Navy and Air Forces, and Field Mar- 
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shal Walther von Brauchitsch in command of the Army 
and in full charge of operations on the Eastern Front. 

Opposing them the Soviet Commander in Chief, Joseph 
Stalin, who unlike Alexander I is apparently maintaining 
the closest liaison with his field commanders, had, in the 
center, a group of armies under Marshal Timoshenko, in 
the south—the Ukraine—the group under Marshal Budenny 
and the northern group under Marshal Voroshilov. Mar- 
shal Shaposhnikov was named Chief of Staff. Of these 
only Marshal Shaposhnikov was a hold-over from the old 
Imperial Russian Army. The others were brovght up en- 
tirely in the Soviet military tradition. 

From the early days of the war it became entirely 
clear that the supreme German objective was, 1) to an- 
nihilate the Russian armies as speedily as possible and 2) 
to capture Moscow, in order to paralyze this nerve center 
of Soviet political administration and to enforce a peace 
settlement—a “Pax Germanica.” 

While we are primarily concerned here only with the 
record of Hitler’s advance to the gates of Moscow, which 
involves Field Marshal von Bock’s group, because of the 
parallel that it offers to the Napoleonic invasion and re- 
treat, we do believe, nevertheless, that in order to have 
the complete picture of the vastness of the operations in- 
volved, it will serve a useful purpose if we also touch upon 
the objectives of the other German groups of armies and 
their foreign auxiliaries. 

German war dispatches in June and July which 
exuded such supreme confidence and which counted Rus- 
sian dead and prisoners and captured or destroyed Russian 
matériel in astronomical figures, left no doubt that Adolf 
Hitler was certain of a speedy and successful termination 
of this campaign. Reports as to the German calculations 
in this regard are not available, of course. However, n:ost 
military students, familiar with the German methods, had 
estimated that the German High Command figured on a 
six to eight weeks’ Russian campaign, at any rate not to 
end later than August 15. In this scheme each group of 
German armies had its own definite objective fitting into 
the general plan and arranged on a precise time table. Von 
Rundstedt was to execute a holding attack south of the 
Pripet Marshes in such strength as to create the impression 
that the supreme German effort will be in the direction of 
the Ukraine. Thus, the bulk of the Red armies were to 
be lured into the Ukraine, there to be decimated when von 
Bock, advancing in the center, north of the Pripet Marshes, 
would, after an early capture of Moscow, divert a powerful 
force southward, presumably in the direction of the Sea of 
Azov, in a wide encirclement of Budenny’s rear. This ma- 
neuver was also designed to deprive the Russians of many 
of their great industries and a goodly part of their natural 
resources in the South. 

Von Leeb was to occupy the Baltic provinces and cap- 
ture Leningrad, the Soviet Union’s second largest city, in a 
pincer movement the northern arm of which was to have 
been provided by the Finns. /These latter, reinforced by 


some Germans under General von Falkenhorst, were to © 
capture Murmansk, and later possibly also Arkhangelsk, | 
Russia’s important Arctic ports and her only outlets to the | 
Atlantic, thus precluding the possibility of any support | 


reaching the Soviet Union from the West. 
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And now for the historical parallel between the French 
and German campaigns against Moscow. 

It must be remembered that von Bock’s powerful 
group, representing the pick and flower of German arm- 
ies, was following almost precisely the same route that 
Napoleon took on his march to Moscow. As the Germans 
passed Minsk they emerged from the swamps and marshes 
of White Russia into the Smolensk province. The broad 
Smolensk-Moscow post road lay before them, lined with the 
same forbidding dark evergreen forests which confronted 
Bonaparte. 

The advancing German army did not find terrain con- 
ditions in 1941 much different from what they were in 
1812. The post road was, perhaps, somewhat wider. Rail- 
roads were infrequent and to a large extent unserviceable 
due to the Russian scorched earth policy. While dry 
weather prevailed the Nazi columns raised up great clouds 
of dust which penetrated the men, animals and equipment. 
As the nights became longer the Russian guerrilla crawled 
out of the woods to harass and kill the invader in much 
the same manner as his 1812 counterpart. The advent of 
unusually early Russian fall brought on rain and fog and 
the dirt roads turned into quagmires in which German 
mechanized equipment was immobilized. 

With every mile of advance into the endless Russian 
spaces, German communication lines stretched and the 
service of supply became an increasingly serious problem. 
No supply train was ever safe from the Russian partisan, 
better armed than in 1812, and fighting with the same 
characteristic ferocity. The Russian soldier too was fight- 
ing with a tenacity unequalled by the Nazis’ previous op- 
ponents. Refusing to surrender even when encircled he 
exacted a heavy price for every German victory. The Rus- 
sian airman fought Goering’s “finest” with skill, and the 
Luftwaffe found it well nigh impossible to penetrate 
through the curtain of antiaircraft fire shielding every large 
Russian city. 

Modern machines have, of course, enabled von Bock 
to outstrip Napoleon’s time table very considerably, for 
while the French entered Smolensk on August 18, 1812, 
the Germans captured that Russian milestone as early as 
July 16, 1941. However, in both cases the invaders found 
only shambles in place of what once was a great Russian 
city. Emulating their forefathers, the Russians of 1941 
destroyed in Smolensk every large building and every serv- 
iceable object which could in any way aid the enemy. An- 
ticipating the advent of winter the retreating Russians 
were demolishing large buildings which could serve as 
barracks for enemy troops. The thoroughness of the his- 
toric Russian “scorched earth” policy, demonstrated in 
1812 and prescribed by Stalin again in 1941, has been shown 
countless numbers of times by German photographers of cap- 
tured Russian localities. 

Unlike Napoleon’s advance on Moscow, which after 
Smolensk became relatively rapid, von Bock’s progress was 
slowed down almost to a walk. While on August 6 the Ger- 
man press was jubilantly announcing the successful con- 
clusion of the battle of Smolensk, with the capture of sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands Russian prisoners, the Red 
Army continued to hold its positions in the vicinity of that 
city. As late as September 21 American correspondents, 


who were allowed to visit the Smolensk sector, spoke of the 
relative stabilization of that front following Russian vic- 
tory in the battle of Yelnya, some fifty miles to the south- 
east. Napoleon with his nineteenth century aggregation 
outstripped Hitler’s time table of conquest! 

It was not until some time in October that von Bock’s 
group undertook to resume its march against Moscow. 

In the meantime the Russian high command, un- 
hampered as in 1812 by indecision and lack of unity of 
leadership, underwent important changes. After German 
successes in the south the canny Timoshenko replaced 
Budenny, and the latter with Voroshilov, proceeded to East- 
ern Russia there to organize new, reserve armies. The cen- 
tral and northern Russian fronts were unified under the 
command of a young leader—Colonel-General Zhukov, who 
proved to be more than a match for von Bock. 

As the broad road to Moscow, knee deep with mud, be- 
came the “via Dolorosa” of the German panzer hordes, 
the early Russian winter began to set in. II] clad German 
troops, passing such historical places as Dorogobuzh, 
Vyazma, Borodino and, finally, Mozhaisk, must have thought 
more than once of their French counterparts. The nights 
were now long and dark, days were bleak and the endless 
countryside was white with snow, everywhere. There was 
no food to be found and little cover and the German supply 
service was straining every effort against great odds to 
keep the army fed. 

When von Bock fanned out north and south to envelop 
Moscow, the Russians held, grudgingly surrendering ap- 
proaches to the capital, inch by inch. Kaluga and Maloyaro- 
slavets appeared in the news again after 129 years. In the 
middle of October Moscow seemed to be in danger of im- 
minent capture, and the government and diplomatic corps 
were evacuated to Kuibyshev, on the Volga, 500 miles to 
the east. Factories and industrial plants made prepara- 
tions to move eastward, machinery, workers and all, like 
their comrades in the Ukraine, who were now resuming 
production somewhere behind the Urals. 

With the enemy less than 50 miles away and the rum- 
ble of guns reverberating through the frosty Moscow 
air, the Russians gave what was probably history’s 
greatest demonstration of confidence and unshakeable 
belief in ultimate victory. For on November 7, the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of the Russian Revolution, and 
a great Soviet national holiday, Moscow staged its annual 
parade and military show in the Red Square, like it had 
done every year in the past. Tens of thousands of superbly 
clad and equipped troops, protected by clouds of war planes, 
gathered in the great square to cheer their leaders. It was 
an act of defiance and confidence the significance of which 
could not have failed to impress the enemy. To the world 
at large it gave a lie to Hitler’s many claims that the Rus- 
sian army had been dealt a death blow. 

November days were passing rapidly and the Germans 
were at Solnechnogorsk within sight of the spires of the 
Kremlin which they were able to see through high powered 
field glasses. So near and yet so far! Zhukov’s men would 
not budge another inch! 

It was now becoming very cold, dismally cold. 
Temperatures fell lower and lower and 30 and 40 below 
zero were being reported daily. German sufferings mounted, 
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scores of Nazi soldiers were freezing to death and all the 
while the Russians were growing bolder and bolder. Ap- 
peals were being made in the Reich for warm clothing— 
any kind of clothing for the front which the Fuehrer 
thought would not exist by now. 

The severity and hopelessness of Russian winter is 
not a product of imagination. Its effects cannot be ex- 
aggerated as Napoleon found out at so great a price. 
No finer description of the effects of the horrible Rus- 
sian cold exists than that which is found in a booklet 
by Dr. Achilles Rose, “Napoleon’s Campaign in Russia, 
Anno 1812,” published by the author in New York in 1913. 
In a paragraph devoted to the effects of Russian frost on 
the individual soldier Dr. Rose says: “The men staggered 
as if drunk, their faces were red and swollen, it looked as 
if all their blood had risen into their head. Powerless they 
dropped, the arms were hanging down, the musket fell out 
of their hands. The moment they lost their strength tears 
came to their eyes, repeatediy they arose, apparently de- 
prived of their senses, and stared shy and terror stricken 
at their surroundings. The physiognomy, the spasmodic 
contractions of the muscles of the face, manifested the cruel 
agony which they suffered. The eyes were very red and 
drops of blood trickled from the conjunctiva. Without ex- 
aggeration it could be said of these unfortunates that they 
shed bloody tears. These severe forms of ophthalmy 
caused by extreme cold would have ended in gangraene of 
the affected parts if death had not relieved the misery of 
these unfortunates.” 

Finally, on December 7, the Russians turned the tables. 
The Soviet counter offensive lashed out in fury from Lenin- 
grad to the Black Sea. 

Paced by Timoshenko’s earlier successful thrust at and 
recapture of Rostov-on-the-Don, the Germans were retir- 
ing along the coast of the Sea of Azov. Their plans for a 
pincer movement against the Caucasus were temporarily 
abandoned after the Russians recaptured the Kerch pe- 
ninsula, in the Crimea. Farther north in the Ukraine the 
Nazis were falling back towards the Dnieper, tenaciously 
clinging to their positions and whatever cover from the 
cold they could find at Kharkov, and northward, in Central 
Russia at Kursk and Orel. On the Moscow front, the Rus- 
sians were advancing slowly but surely. 

Kalinin was retaken, then Maloyaroslavets, and at 
Kaluga, where Napoleon hoped to find cover and forage, 
Guderian’s armored divisions were painfully defeated and 
this genius of panzer warfare scurried to Berlin. Von Bock 
was relieved of his command, von Reichenau—the athletic 
general—suffered a sudden “heart attack” and von Brau- 
chitsch parted company with his Fuehrer. Clouds began 
to obscure the star of victory. The retreat along Napoleon’s 
dreaded road was in full swing. 

The Russian bear was now on the move. Wherever 
made necessary by the deep snow the Soviet tanks were 
supplanted by self-propelled, armored sledges. This prin- 
ciple was applied also to artillery whose mechanical prime 
movers were replaced by horses for greater mobility 
through the snowdrifts. However, whenever possible the 
Russians continued to employ their mechanized and motor- 
ized forces, in spite of winter handicaps. Their motor fuel 


seemed better adapted for low temperatures than that of 
the Germans, and this also was evidently true of the air 
forces. 

White clad Russian horsemen and ski troopers were 
everywhere in evidence and the entire aspect of the Soviet 
operation took on the appearance of the vaunted German 
pincers in reverse. Pincer movernents were being success- 
fully employed by the Russians against many German posi- 
tions, and the Soviet pincer jaws have set themselves south 
and north, and in some places far to the west of Smolensk, 
ready to snap off large chunks of Nazi-occupied territory. 
So astutely have the Russians applied German pincer 
tactics to their own advantage that at the time this is writ- 
ten they appear to be in a favorable position for a drive 
through Latvia and Estonia to the shores of the Baltic to 
encircle the Germans in the Leningrad sector. 

Worthy of particular mention is the successful Rus- 
sian defense of Leningrad, besieged by the Germans for 
more than a half year. The Soviet Baltic Fleet has been 
an important factor in the defense of Leningrad, inflicting 
painful losses on German shipping and using its powerful 
long range artillery against the Nazi positions on land. 

Northward, the disillusioned Finns have virtually sus- 
pended all operations, following failure to capture Mur- 
mansk, even with German help. 

It would be indeed a study for the psychologist to in- 
quire into the thoughts of the Germans as milestone after 
milestone along the historic road of Napoleon’s retreat was 
being passed in the accelerating westward movement. As 
Mozhaisk fell and the broad plains of snow-covered Boro- 
dino were evacuated what were the reactions of the shiver- 
ing Nazis? Could they see the beckoning French ghosts 
as the cruel guerrilla ambushed them by day and by night? 
Did they feel—like la Grande Armée—the unbreakable 
Russian spirit? Did they begin to realize their hitherto 
infallible Fuehrer’s mistakes? Only history will, of course, 
tell the full story of this second great defeat in Russia 
within a little more than a century. In the meantime the 
serious military student can only ponder over the continu- 
ing German retreat and the ever growing power of the 
Russian offensive. What does the future hold for Stalin’s 
inexhaustible reserves? Who knows? 

And what about Hitler—what will he do with the ad- 
vent of spring? Will the dulled Nazi juggernaut attempt 
another all-out drive against the Soviets along the entire 
Eastern Front, or confine itself to a tremendous offensive 
to capture the oil fields of the Caucasus, while holding the 
Russians in the north? Will this drive be timed with a 
thrust through Turkey, either in a pincer against Russia, 
a stroke against the Suez while Rommel drives there 
through Libya and Egypt, or, perchance in a more far 
reaching operation, to Iraq, Iran and India, there to join 
hands with the Japanese ally? Still, the unpredictable 
Fuehrer may do the unexpected by launching a long-delayed 
invasion of the British Isles to preclude the possibility of 
a new Western Front, or he may couple the drive against 
Britain with a blow at Gibraltar from Spain and thence 
through North Africa to Dakar, on the western African 
coast. 

What will be the battlefields of 1942—time alone will tell. 
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Taking Care of the Wounded 
on the Bataan Front 


[As told in Life Magazine, 16 February 1942, by Melville Jacoby.] 





Corregidor, Feb. 6 (by cable).—The Herculean task of 
moving MacArthur’s forces to Bataan is best told in a story 
of the Medical Corps under Colonel Wibb E. Cooper. Es- 
tablishing base hospitals in the thick, malaria-infested 
jungles meant bulldozing through 214 miles of tangled 
brush, blasting trees out of their path, working while dive 
bombers were operating overhead. It meant having en- 
gineers install light plants and build water chlorinators. It 
even meant changing the course of the river which runs 
through one hospital. Besides the construction work for 
these base hospitals, there is the search for enough tents to 
cover the patients when the rainy season begins, and the 
problems of transporting the limited quantities of medical 
supplies and tinned foods and even of milling rice by hand. 
I see nurses sleeping, unsheltered except for trees, with 
foxholes by their beds, washing their own overalls, bathing 
in streams, yet very cheerful when working among patients. 

Old Lucky Strike cartons, a badly battered Packard 
sedan and a small radio, around the open-air hospital, are 
remindful of America’s gilded luxuries. It gives me a 
strange feeling of unreality seeing wounded Americans who 
do not have access to our highly developed X-ray machines, 
serums and vaccines. It is even more unreal to calculate 
the number of modern stoves in America and then see every 
two wood stoves in the Bataan jungles feeding more than 
1,000 twice daily. 

Bataan’s open-air base hospital, under the direction of 
Colonel Carlton L. Vanderboget, is now able to take care of 
2,900 patients. The operating unit is under a tent. Every- 
thing is sterilized as well as possible but Bataan dust is 
everywhere, and one assistant must stand by with a fly 
swatter. Gunshot and shrapnel cases often take an hour’s 
time each. Major operations are frequently performed 
while bombs are falling close enough to jar the operating 
table, so the surgeon must hesitate an instant until it is 
quiet again. 

Trucks bring the wounded from the front to the first 
aid stations and keep the tables filled twenty-four hours a 
day. The doctors, nurses and attendants all address the 
Filipinos by the name of “Joe.” Even during major opera- 
tions, performed under local anesthesia, the doctors keep 
reassuring them, “You’re O. K. now, Joe.” 

Americans and Filipinos, regardless of rank, are given 
exactly the same treatment and facilities. The motto “first 
come, first served,” regarding the remaining vaccines and 
serums, is followed. 

The doctors have a standing agreement that every time 
they probe for a bullet or shrapnel fragment and do not 
find it they must pay the Red Cross $5.00. They also bet 
on the type of shrapnel they will find in wounds. They 
have already found parts of Fords and various other metal 
parts, including nuts and bolts, all made in the United 


States. They have even extracted a Singer sewing-machine 
screwdriver from one soldier. 

The Medical Corps is helping not only by actual work. 
but by personal sacrifice. One ambulance driver who re- 
cently lost his arm was up two days later, insisting upon 
carrying on. The same is true of doctors and nurses who, 
during a night when they had amputations on every table, 
donated their own blood. Two Red Cross workers in the 
hospital published a bi-weekly Jungle Journal until there 
was no paper left, also encouraging original skits such as 
the one entitled Mr. Toto of Tokyo. 

A typical ward scene consists of long rows of beds, 
some covered with mosquito nets, under the trees, with 
Americans and Filipinos mixed. Occasionally an enemy 
plane flies over, or a single P-40, which they dub “our air 
force.” In one bed lies Engineer Lester Peterson from 
Iowa who is smiling but continually complains that the 
doctor did not let him up on his birthday. The doctor comes 
to examine Peterson and you see he has lost a leg, and he’s 
sore because he cannot fight any more. Down the row a 
Filipino woman is sitting in bed with two small children 
with bandaged faces. She was caught in a bombing raid, 
losing a leg when she tried to carry the children to safety 
instead of lying flat. Nearby a Jap prisoner speaks a few 
English words, asks for water or cigarets. At first he in- 
sisted he was getting good treatment because they thought 
him a Filipino, not an enemy. Beyond the Jap’s bed are 
Filipinos. The scouts all nod and tell you how they got the 
enemy. They ask when American planes will come. Every- 
one is cheered by the news of the Makassar naval battle. 

The open-air treatment of anaerobic bacillus infection 
which causes gas gangrene is new and extremely successful 
in Bataan. This treatment consists of cleansing the in- 
fected wound with a hydrogen-peroxide wash which liber- 
ates free oxygen, aiding the destruction of the bacillus. . 
The wound is then left open with the muscles slit longi- 
tudinaliy by extensive incisions, exposing the deepest in- 
fected tissues. The theory of combating gas gangrene by 
this “conservative surgery” is based on the principle that 
anaerobic bacilli cannot live when exposed to air. 

The use of the conservative surgery methcd in Bataan 
jungles came by accident when the doctors ran out of serum. 
After the medicos used up the serum supply the only re- 
course was amputation, which was carried on for several 
days among the wounded. One day a patient came in with 
a gas gangrene infection which had spread above his hips, 
making amputation impossible. Slight, greyish, calm 
Lieutenant Colonel Frank Adamo took over the case, in- 
augurated what he now terms conservative surgery. After 
its successful outcome Adamo used the method on other 
patients, with continued success and the saving of many 
limbs. 
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Guerrilla Warfare 
BY 
CAPTAIN NELSON J. ANDERSON, Chemical Warfare Service 





In the latter part of October 1941, just after the Ger- 
mans occupied Mozhaisk about sixty miles west: of Moscow, 
a Russian peasant, Mikhail Balin, his wife, Irene, and their 
sons, Peter and Anatoly, held friendly family council and de- 
cided to become guerrillas. According to press reports in a 


few weeks the four had killed five German officers and seven- * 


ty-four soldiers, destroyed an enemy tank, twenty-one trucks 
and eleven ammunition carts and captured 1,200 grenades. 
This is merely one of numerous activities indicative of the 
importance of guerrilla warfare at the present time. Be- 


cause of the relative significance of guerrilla activities, © 


their consideration in connection with other studies of 
military functions seems important. 

The Spanish word “guerrilla” translated literally means 
“little war.” Guerrilla warfare is sometimes called “par- 
tisan warfare” or “irregular warfare.” In general, the 
words “guerrilla warfare” are used to designate any military 
activity carried on by a comparatively small independent 
force or unit and irregularly conducted, with or without 
military organization, in connection with a regular war. 

Guerrilla warfare was a part of major and minor wars 
conducted in ancient times and is reported in connection with 
most historical accounts of the wars of the past and the 
present. 

In ancient Palestine, for example, a Midianite army was 
successfully operating and making progress, until a Jewish 
leader, Gideon, selected 300 men with whom he made a sur- 
prise attack at midnight on the enemy camp. To prepare 
for this attack, Gideon gave each man a trumpet and pitch- 
er containing a burning torch. After he had stealthily 
placed his men around the camp, he gave a prearranged 
signal when all blew their trumpets to arouse the sleeping 
enemy and then simultaneously broke their pitchers to pro- 
duce a great din and flare (ancient pyrotechnics). The ef- 
fect of these tricks was to startle and frighten the Midia- 
nites who fled in confusion until they crossed the border into 
their homeland. 

An illustration of the effect of the guerrilla warfare of 
modern history can be cited from European chronicles. On 
account of the activities of the Spanish Irregulars, the 
French officers had no rest in 1813; indeed they were only 
relieved from the crushing pressure of Wellington’s opera- 
tions to struggle in the meshes of the guerrilla and insurrec- 
tional warfare. In Biscay, the communication in the field was 
so intercepted that confusion often resulted; contributions 
could not be collected; magazines could not be filled; fort- 
resses were endangered; the armies had no base of opera- 
tions; the troops, sorely pressed for provisions, were dis- 
seminated and everywhere occupied. The harassing effect 
of the guerrillas contributed greatly to the ultimate defeat 
of the French. 

American history reveals various examples of guerrilla 
warfare. One insurmountable obstacle in the path of Corn- 
wallis was attested by the historian John Hyde Preston who 
describes the well known activities of the Swamp Fox. In 
part, he writes as follows: “But more terrifying than the 
approach of Greene was the presence of a young man whom 
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Cornwallis had never laid eyes upon but who was always 
lurking near him in the woods and swamps with a band of 
terrible horsemen. The Earl would send out a scouting party 
and the scouting party would not come back, and another 
would go in search of them and find their bodies, stripped of 
clothes and weapons, lying in the thicket. It was the work 
of the Swamp Fox! But there was never a sign of that 
swift enemy—never a sign except a little troupe of mounted 
men, suddenly appearing on a distant hill, standing and 
watching and then riding off again. 

“Marion’s band seldom numbered over a hundred men, 
some black, some white, all crouched over sleek horses. They 
would come without warning, like a suddenly waking wind, 
attack with awful ferocity, and then be gone as silently as 
they had come. They melted the loyalists’ pewter plate to 
make their bullets, forged their swords from old saws and 
scythes, and stole the steeds they rode upon. When Marion 
ambushed the Prince of Wales’ crack regiment, his men had 
but ten bullets apiece; yet they broke the enemy, captured 
their arms, and drove them back into the swamps.” 

Later in American history in the Civil War, numerous 
examples of guerrilla warfare are recorded. As an illus- 
tration of one important partisan war, we quote from a 
lecture on “Strategy” given by Colonel Arthur L. Wagner: 

“Yet, though the Army of the Cumberland had all the 
prestige of victory, though it was well organized, well 
trained, well equipped, and in excellent morale, we find it 
remaining stationary for six months. What was the cause 
of this? Rosecrans was not lacking in energy or enterprise; 
the President was impatient, popular sentiment demanded 
an advance. It was simply because the ceaseless activity 
of Morgan and Forrest, who destroyed railroads, burned 
bridges, blew up tunnels, and captured convoys, rendered 
Rosecrans’ communications so insecure that it was not un- 
til sufficient reinforcements, principally cavalry and mount- 
ed infantry, could be provided to guard the routes of supply 
that the Union Army was relieved from its paralysis and 
enabled to resume the offensive.” 

Guerrilla warfare has grown increasingly more im- 
portant until at the present time it is indispensable in the 
conduct of the war in China and is probably indispensable 
in Russia also. 

Guerrilla warfare, operating in conjunction with regu- 
lar warfare, has enabled the poorly equipped, partly trained 


Chinese to hold the well equipped, highly trained Japanese — 


in check for about five years so that the invaders have not 
reached their goal in China. The invaders announced that 
they expected the Chinese population in the invaded 
sections of China to support their new masters. Actually, 
however, they have allowed the Japanese to occupy only ter- 
ritory within rifle range of military garrisons and guarded 
supply routes or lines of communications. 

The Japanese military regime divided occupied China 
into 1033 districts, each governed by a Japanese officer or 
some one presumably sympathetic with the Nipponese de- 
signs. Actually, however, it has been reported that the 
Japanese completely control only 97 of these districts; they 
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partly control 193; and the Chinese completely control 743. 

In the occupied regions of China, the Chinese men and 
women who are members of guerrilla bands usually engage 
in their vocations by day and operate against the Japanese 








at night, destroying supplies, killing isolated small units of 


Japanese and disrupting supply lines and lines of communi- 
cations. 

Guerrilla warfare in all of China is highly developed 
and fairly well organized under the leadership of Mao Tzu 
Tung and Chu Teh. Among the basic principles of organi- 
zation for guerrilla warfare in China are the following: 

In the first place, there is the national spirit of China. 
The Chinese are willing to sacrifice themselves in their op- 
position to Japanese domination. The people can no longer 
endure any more from the Japanese imperialists, and they 
are engaging in revolutionary efforts to rid themselves of 
the Japanese menace. The Chinese leaders consider " guer- 
rilla warfare a part of national policy, = 

As a consequence of a reasonably well united China, the 
people have supported guerrilla activities in a cooperative 
manner as one aspect of total war, obtaining thereby what 
the Chinese term the “quality of mass” (large number of 
warriors). Thus, a large number of small groups of war- 
riors operate with some cooperation among themselves and 
as units of a national army contributing to the general pro- 
gram of wearing out the enemy. According to the principles 
of their own instruction, the enthusiasm of the Chinese peo- 
ple for their cause must not be allowed to wane. 

Guerrilla units in China have political and military 
leadership. This is true regardless of the source or size of 
such units which (1) may organize locally or (2) be formed 
from an admixture of regular troops with groups of the 
people or (3) may consist of regular army units intact. A 
unit may consist of a squad of a few men, a battalion of a 
few hundred men, or a regiment of several thousand men. 
The guerrilla leaders sought are those who are unyielding 
in their policies, resolute, loyal, sincere and robust. ; Among 
qualifications demanded of leaders are that they be well 
educated in revolutionary technique, self confident, able to 
establish severe discipline, and able to cope with counter- 
Indeed, these leaders are depended upon to 
be models for the people. As war progresses, it is felt that 
good leaders will gradually overcome faulty discipline, 
strengthening and increasing combat efficiency. 

‘The Chinese distinguish the organized guerrilla war- 
fare from the unorganized, which they say cannot contribute 
to victory. They class the unorganized as banditry and an- 
archism, a haven for disappointed militarists, vagabonds 
They admit the existence of corrupt guerrillas 
among the Chinese people, often including persons who, un- 














der the ‘guise of guerrillas, indulge in unlawful practices. To 


eliminate such illicit activities, the Chinese leaders try to 
give their people suitable education and training. 
The success already attained by the Chinese is attributed 


- in part to their ability in guerrilla tactics, which are based on 


alertness, mobility, and the attack. The tactics are adjusted 
to the enemy situation, the terrain, the existing lines of 


‘ communication, the relative strength, the weather and the 


situation of the people. The general directions issued by the 
Chinese leaders for guerrilla activities are’ to: deceive the 
enemy, attack weak points, deliver lightning blows, attack, 
withdraw, and seek a lightning decision; to harass the ene- 


my when he stops, strike him when he is weary, pursue him 
when he withdraws, harass his outposts, his flanks, his rear. 
At his vulnerable spots, he must be attacked, dispersed, ex- 
hausted and annihilated. 

In particular, the Chinese objectives for guerrilla war- 
fare against Japan are (1) to organize the military strength 
of the Chinese people, (2) to maintain the partisan warfare 
as an important part of the entire war, (3) to diminish the 
extent of the territory under enemy control, (4) to assist 
the regular army and (5) to attack the enemy in every quar- 
ter, every effort being made without expectation of produc- 
ing the decision, but supporting all major military efforts of 
the regular war. 

Under Chinese planning, regular operations and guer- 
rilla hostilities are interdependent. Guerrilla operations dur- 
ing the anti-Japanese war may temporarily become its para- 
mount feature, especially insofar as the enemy’s rear is 
concerned. However, if we view the war in its entirety, 
there is no doubt that the regular forces are of primary im- 
portance because they are responsible for producing the de- 
cision. By its contribution to the entire war effort, guerrilla 
warfare assists the regular forces in producing the favorable 
decision. Orthodox forces may, under certain conditions, 
operate as guerrillas, and the latter may, under certain cir- 


cumstances, develop to the status of the former. However, 


both guerrilla forces and regular forces have their own res- 
pective development and their proper combinations. 

Although the two kinds of warfare are conducted most 
effectively in a cooperative manner, the tactics normally 
used in each are different, and according to the Chinese 
fundamental principles the following chief differences exist: 
The basic tactics of orthodox operation are constant activity 
and movement; in guerrilla warfare it is to strike suddenly 
and then retire. The general features of reconnaissance, 
partial deployment, general deployment, and development 
of attack that are usual in mobile regular warfare are not 
common to guerrilla warfare. Unlike the regular warfare, 
guerrilla warfare never involves the transformation of a 
moving situation into a positional defensive situation. There 
is in guerrilla warfare no such thing as a decisive battle; 
there is nothing comparable to the fixed passive defense 
that sometimes features orthodox war. 

Not only Chinese partisan warfare, but also Russian 
partisan warfare is very important, especially in the region 
of Russia now occupied by the Nazi. In August 1941, Mar- 
shal Semyon Budyenny appealed to his people in gist, about 
as follows: 

With fresh forces our powerful Army each day deals 
heavier blows to the Nazi bands. To help the Red Army, a 
mighty people’s force has arisen throughout the entire terri- 
tory occupied by the Germans. To you men and women of 
the districts occupied by the Nazi, we speak. Those who are 
able to handle arms—join guerrilla detachments. Create 
new ones. Annihilate German troops, exterminate them like 
mad dogs. Derail trains. Disrupt communications. Blow 
up ammunition dumps. Not a single bushel of grain is to be 
left for the enemy. Mow as much as you need for the near 
future and destroy the rest. Destroy the plantations of in- 
dustrial crops—beet-root, rubber plant, flax. Exert all ef- 
forts to fight the enemy and destroy him. 

Budyenny’s appeal has been heeded and we may get a 
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picture of the consequences from the following narrations of 
happenings in German occupied territory. 

Two German tanks fell behind the main Nazi force. 
They were captured by a guerrilla detachment under the 
command of Red Armyman Kivskik. In connection with this 
seven motorcyclists were killed. 

A guerrilla force under a commander named Znamensky 
raided a German headquarters, destroyed a tank, captured 
two staff cars and killed four soldiers and four officers. 

Near the town “O,” a small Soviet force armed only with 
one automatic rifle and seven ordinary rifles stopped 15 
German ammunition trucks one night by placing spiked 
planks across the road. When the guerrillas opened fire the 
surprised Nazis fled to the woods. 

Russian women participate in guerrilla activities. In 
one case, a Nazi officer was billeted in the house of a 70 year 
old woman collective farmer, Bogdanova. The old woman 
was forced to sleep in the hall. One day the sounds of battle 
came from the village street. Bogdanova realized that the 
Russians were approaching. She took an axe, noiselessly 
approached the seated officer, and hit him in the back of 
the neck. Just then two Nazi soldiers came into the house. 
They snatched the axe from the old woman’s hands, dragged 
her to the yard, hurled her on the snow and poured benzine 
over her. They were prevented from setting fire to her by 
Russian men. One Nazi was killed and the other captured. 

A young girl, Katya, acted as a scout for an important 
detachment and frequently took part in fighting. Another, 
Julia, recently gave information which enabled her comrades 
to repulse a Nazi attack on the village of “N” and capture a 
rich haul of German equipment. Women and children keep 
the guerrilla fighters informed of every action of the Nazi 
forces. 

In Kharkov, the Germans captured three wounded Rus- 
sian soldiers. They were tortured and hanged from tele- 
graph poles in the village of Kolomaky. Posters affixed to 
the poles threatened shooting for anyone who attempted to 
take the bodies away for burial. To cause greater fear, the 
Nazis stationed guards armed with automatic rifles at the 
poles. Thus it remained for two days and two nights. On 
the morning of the third day the bodies of the Russians had 
been removed and the German guards were hanging on the 
poles in their places. 

The Russian guevrillas keep in touch with Red Army 
headquarters by radio and on one occasion reported the 
position of a new German air field for bombers. Red airforce 
planes promptly bombed the field, destroying 24 Nazi planes 
and about 3,000 barrels of gasoline. 

The Russians in the Ukraine give important assistance 
to the Red Army not only by their military activities, but 
also by the aid they render to the intelligence service of the 
Soviet forces. Regular communication exists between most 
guerrilla units and the Red Army regular troops. Ukrain- 
ian guerrillas have their own newspaper, Za Radiansku 
Ukrain, which is widely distributed in enemy occupied ter- 
ritory. This newspaper tells of the exploits of the guerrillas 
and serves as a means of communication between them. 

As of 12 February 1942, a guerrilla detachment report- 
edly commanded by Medvedev, had carried out about 50 
raids behind enemy lines during the last four months. 
Among their declared accomplishments against the Nazis 
are: 
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(1) Having learned that the German 576th Engineer 
Battalion was to move to a new place, the guerrillas lay in 
ambush. When the enemy column approached, the partisans 
opened fire, destroying two staff cars and several troop 
trucks. They captured the battalion standard, staff docu- 
ments and a large quantity of arms. The Germans suffered 
considerable losses. (2) South of station “Z,” these guer- 
rillas blew up a railway bridge; then, taking advantage of 
traffic congestion, they opened fire with rifles and machine 
guns and showered a troop train with grenades. (3) Soon 
after that, Medvedev’s detachment raided a town, killed 
several policemen including the chief of police, burned down 
a woodworking factory turning out material for enemy 
fortifications, and captured a large quantity of arms, 600,- 
000 rubles in Soviet money and 3,800 German marks. (4) 
The Soviet guerrillas gathered and turned over to the Red 
Army command information on movements of enemy units 
and the location of centers of resistance. The native in- 
habitants assisted them. A woman collective farmer guided 
guerrilla detachments for miles among German units, risk- 
ing her life and those of her family. Residents of one 
village hid wounded guerrila, Kashcheyev, and nursed him 
to recovery. (5) The detachment grew tenfold in four 
months. During this time, Medvedev’s men captured two 
small towns, blew up three troop trains, killed 2 generals, 
17 other officers and 407 soldiers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers. Ten ammunition trucks, nine light bombers and four 
locomotives were destroyed. Three railway bridges and 
seven large wooden bridges were blown up and telegraph 
communications destroyed in many places. 

Russian guerrillas are organized by their voluntary ac- 
ceptance of regulations which they have prepared in co- 
operation with the Red Army leaders. The guerrilla oath 
which follows, signifies in brief, the major responsibilities 
of Soviet partisans: 

“T, a Red guerrilla, swear to my comrades in arms 
that I shall be brave, disciplined and merciless to the 
enemy. To the end of my days I shall remain faithful 
to my country, my party, and my leader Stalin. If I 
break this sacred oath, may severe punishment be 
meted out to me at the hands of guerrillas.” 


To prepare individuals to fulfill the requirements set 
forth in this oath, the Soviets have planned a training pro- 
gram including the following subjects: Map reading, first 
aid, sanitation, patrolling, sniping, use of weapons; how 
to negotiate terrain; street fighting; woodcraftsmanship; 
and how to develop the important personal qualities of 
quietness, confidence, alertness, control, and attention to 
detail. Some Russian guerrillas have received such train- 
ing; others are receiving it; still others are operating with- 
out special training. 


However, experience has taught that efficiency in the 
use of guerrilla tactics can be immeasurably enhanced if 
the individual and the group are trained and organized in 
advance of enemy penetration and around adequate bases, 
which are created to maintain protracted struggle behind 
enemy lines. By bases here is meant (1) human centers 
of resistance, (2) the mobilization of the genius and re- 
sourcefulness of the people, and their proper use in loyal 
support of the armed irregulars. 
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Russian guerrilla tactics to an extent more vast and 
successful than military experts outside of Russia have un- 
derstood or conceded, have critically interfered with the 
enemy’s time calculations, have repeatedly cheated his 
multiple penetration tactics of decisive success and have 
prevented his effective organization and exploitation of 
conquered resources. 

In general, although guerrilla warfare has not been 
the primary means of settling great military conflicts, it 


has had an important contributing effect on the final re- 
sults of many a major war. The present war is probably 
no exception. Partisan warfare has unlimited possibilities 
and may be conducted on land, in the air, or on the water. 
In fact, some commentators have interpreted the activities 
of the United Nations on the water and in the air in the 
southwest Pacific as guerrilla warfare, because the tactics 
so far have often been “hit and run.” Such tactics have 
important delaying and harassing effects. 





The Japanese Army 


It has been said that “Once we boasted that our Com- 
modore Perry (in 1854) broke down the doors of Japan 
and let the West in. Now we see that he succeeded only in 
letting the Japanese out.” (Fortune, Feb., 1942.) 

In order to understand the Japanese war mind and 
war machine, it is necessary for us to remember that in 
Japan the civil authorities (including the Diet) have no 
real control over the Army and Navy; that the Minister of 
War and the Minister of the Navy must be high-ranking 
Army and Navy officers on the active list; that the present 
Japanese premier is a general; that the Army and Navy 
are dominated by officers with a Samurai background, that 
is, they are from families who, during the 200 years prior 
to 1854, furnished private armies of warriors to the lords 
of the large domains into which the country was divided. 

The Samurai owed and gave absolute allegiance to 
their lords. Later, when Japan built an Army along West- 
ern lines, the Samurai carried their Code into the new 
Army, the Emperor replacing the old-time lord as the ob- 
ject of the warriors’ devotion. The fanatical loyalty to 
the Emperor is, however, not so much a loyalty to what 
the Emperor wants or desires himself as it is a loyalty to 
what the military class thinks he ought to want or desire. 

To the great majority of the Japanese, the Emperor 
is god, and as such he is clothed with supreme power—but 
he is forbidden to use it himself. The Army and Navy are 
the instruments of god and, as a result, partake of certain 
divine attributes. This is the foundation of Japanese 
morale—inside and outside the Army. 

Thus the head of the Japanese Army is the Emperor. 
However, its backbone is the Japanese peasant soldier who 
averages only 5 feet 314 inches in height. He is used to 
hardships and privations and has been indoctrinated with 
the warlike code of the Samurai, which is the Ten Com- 
mandments of the Japanese. The Japanese soldier is tough 
and cunning; he is both confident and stoical. Usually he 
is well-disciplined, but when he has the upper hand he is 
almost incredibly arrogant and brutal as shown by his 
rapacious conduct in Nanking in 1937. This going berserk, 
which was tolerated by junior officers and overlooked by 
the higher command, is evidence of the Japanese soldier’s 
lack of controlling moral principles when he has gained 
physical superiority, and indicates his smallness in other 
respects than his stature. Because of his faults as well 
as his strength, he must not be underestimated as an enemy. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION 

The War Department of Japan consists of four co- 
ordinate agencies, responsible only to the Emperor, which 
are: (1) Ministry of War; (2) General Staff; (3) In- 
spectorate of Military Training; (4) Aviation Inspectorate 
General. The Chief of Staff has general direction of the 
field forces, while the Minister of War controls the home 
administration, raises troops, supplies materiel to depots, 
and directs ordnance and other services at home and in the 
field. 

The various grades and the duties of personnel in the 
Japanese Army correspond generally with those of the 
Army of the United States. However, there is no corps 
organization in the Japanese Army. The commander of a 
division is a lieutenant general; a major general commands 
the brigade. The triangular division was tentatively 
adopted in 1936, and has been used in the Sino-Japanese 
War. 

The independent brigade, of comparatively recent 
origin, consists of two infantry regiments, one cavalry 
regiment, one pack artillery regiment, a company of en- 
gineers, and a company that performs the duties of military 
police and counter-intelligence. This unit is said to be mo- 
bile and adaptable to difficult country and to constitute a 
successful application of the principle of flexibility. 


WEAPONS 

The basis of employment of infartry is a light machine- 
gun squad of ten men. The principal light machine gun is 
the 1922 Nambu, air-cooled and gas-operated, which fires 
6.5-mm rifle ammunition. Bipod legs are fastened near the 
muzzle and fold down along the barrel when not in use. 
The usual heavy machine gun is also 6.5-mm of the Hotch- 
kiss type. These guns are used extensively in antiaircraft 
defense, and some are especially equipped for that purpose 
with a mount which permits free traverse. 

The principal rifle is the Arisaka, model 1905. This 
is a Mauser type, 5-shot rifle with bolt action. With the 
rifle there is provided a dagger-bayonet, and the Japanese 
soldier usually carries his rifle with bayonet fixed. 

The pistol carried is made in two calibers. Officers use 
the 7-mm, with 7-round capacity, and noncommissioned of- 
ficers use the 8-mm, 8-round capacity model. This pistol 
can be dismounted without the use of tools. 

The “heavy” grenade thrower is a sort of trench mor- 
tar, aimed by one man holding it at an angle while another 
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drops the grenade down its tube. It is said to be effective 
up to 500 yards against trenches, machine-gun nests and 
fox holes. 

The Japanese have two heavy trench mortars. Their 
model 1922, of 72-mm, is being replaced by an 81-mm Stokes- 
Brandt, which is similar to that of our own army. 

Infantry guns include one of 37-mm or less (used some- 
what as an antitank weapon), and a 70-mm gun, model 
1922. The regional guns are the 75’s of various models. 
Their maximum range is approximated 8,000 yards. How- 
itzers are the old 1905 model, of 120-mm, and the newer 
105-mm Schneider-Creusots. 

Antiaircraft guns of the Japanese Army run from 
13.2-mm and 20-mm guns to the 105-mm. The smallest, the 
13.2-mm Hotchkiss dual gun, has been much used in China. 
The Oerlikon 20-mm fires its .25-pound shells with an initial 
velocity of over 2,500 feet a second. For home defense 
against air attack, the guns most used are 75’s. They use 
14.5-pound explosive shells and have a vertical range of 
between 6,000 and 7,000 yards, and a horizontal of some- 
thing over 10,000. The model 1925 105-mm fires fifteen 
rounds a minute. Both the 75’s and the 105’s have full 
traverse and an elevation limit of 85 degrees. 

The cavalry weapons consist of the saber, the carbine 
(which is the infantry rifle with a shorter barrel) with a 
double-edged bayonet permanently attached, and the same 
side arms and light and heavy machine guns as are used 
by the infantry. 

Howitzers of 150-mm in various models and 105-mm 
guns comprise the Japanese field artillery. The newer 
105-mm gun is the Schneider, model 1930, with a range 
of about 20,000 yards. The 1929 model field howitzer is 
the newest and has a range of over 11,000 yards. 

Japanese heavy artillery guns range from 150-mm to 
410-mm. They consist principally of 240-mm howitzers 
and 155’s for fortress defense. Japan also has some 12- 
and 16.4-inch howitzers as well as 240-mm railway guns. 


TANKS 


Japanese tanks may be grouped as tankettes and light, 
medium and heavy tanks. 

There are several models of the tankette, a light 
tracked armored vehicle with one or more machine guns 
mounted in the turret. One of the models carried a 37-mm 
gun. The tankettes vary in weight from three to four tons 
—hbeing lighter than our light tank. 

Japanese light tanks vary in weight from 5 to 7.7 tons. 
The armor of the heaviest of this group is about one-half 
inch. Armament runs as high as 47-mm. Medium tanks 
use 37-mm and 47-mm guns; possibly one model uses a 
70-mm. The Japanese medium tanks are in the category 
of our light tanks, the heaviest weighing 15 tons. Their 
heavy tanks are 35- and 36-ton vehicles, falling in the same 
class as our M-3 and M-4 as to weight, with heaviest arma- 
ment a 75-mm gun. Armor on the Japanese heavy tank is 
as much as 1.25 or more inches thick, and their crews are 
sometimes as large as ten. 


AIRCRAFT 


The Japanese Army employs more than twenty-five 
types of planes, including fighter planes, dive bomers, 


medium and heavy bombers, patrol and observation craft, 
and transports. 

Of the fighter planes, three newer types are to be 
noted. The Fighter 100 (which is also used by the Navy 
and known as the “Navy Zero’’) is a single seat monoplane 
with a single, 14-cylinder, twin-row radial air-cooled en- 
gine. It carries two 20-mm cannon wing guns and two 
fixed machine guns, and has a range of 2,000 miles or more 
with a maximum speed of over 340 miles an hour. It can 
operate from a carrier and is used to escort long-range 
bombers. 

The Japanese also use the well-known Messerschmitt 
109, with its 1,100 horsepower liquid-cooled engine. Arma- 
ment is much the same as that of the Fighter 100. As 
much as 2,000 rounds of machine-gun and 120 rounds of 
20-mm ammunition are carried. It has a maximum speed 
of 350 miles an hour, a service ceiling of 36,000 feet, and a 
range of more than 600 miles at about 300 mph. 

The Nakajima fighter, which was introduced in 1941, 
is rated as having a top speed of nearly 400 miles an hour. 
It is powered with Mitsubishi motors, developing from 
1,000 to about 1,300 horsepower, and carries four machine 
guns as well as two 20-mm cannon. 

Of the Japanese Army’s dive bombers, three types are 
known. The 96 (1936 model), is a biplane with a radius of 
action of about 250 miles. It has a speed of 175 to about 250 
miles an hour, depending on the type of motor used. A 
1937 model low-wing monoplane, the 97, appears to have 
been copied from the American Douglas TBD-1. The 1941 
Nakajima dive bomber, according to available information, 
is a two-seater with an engine of from 850 to 950 horse- 
power. 

Japanese heavy bombers of three types are all powered 
with twin engines. The 98, called the Mikado, is the fast- 
est with a speed of 280 miles an hour and a range of 2,400 
miles while carrying a bomb load of 2,000 pounds. It is a 
low-wing monoplane and carries a crew of seven, and a 
Japanese reproduction of the 1937 Fiat B.R. 20. Its en- 
gines are twin Fiat, 1,000 horsepower, 18-cylinder, air- 
cooled motors. 


TACTICS 


The principal characteristics of Japanese tactics are: 
(1) an almost fanatical belief in and reliance upon the 
offensive and shock action, carried out even against what 
would at times be considered by others as insurmountable 
odds; (2) secrecy and surprise in all operations, and -(3) 
a refusal to consider terrain as an obstacle. 

In almost every attack some device is employed to con- 
ceal the true intentions of the Japanese commander. At- 
tack at night and during bad weather is common. Great 
stress is placed on night fighting. The adeptness of the 
Japanese in landing on hostile shores—during the night 
rather than at the conventional daylight time—even though 
losses sustained are tremendous, has been thoroughly 
demonstrated. 

It has been clearly shown that Japanese intelligence 
shall have paved the way for every attack by securing all 
possible information, including the utilization of Fifth 
Columnists services. 
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Just what does it take to be a staff officer? What would 
seem to be some of the more important considerations, in- 
cluding desirable as well as undesirable traits, are set forth 
in this brief discussion. 

As is, or should be well known, a general staff officer 
or a special staff officer must be an indefatigable worker 
and in this war of rapid movement of today a sound mind 
and an equally sound body are indispensable, so a staff 
officer should keep himself physically fit, avoid worrying 
and if he has not one, should develop a sense of humor, 
something that will often keep the mind from cracking 
when the pressure becomes too great. A staff officer, sick 
in either body or mind, ceases to be of benefit to his com- 
mander and will do more harm than good. He should be 
removed quickly from the scene. : 

A staff officer should always keep out of the limelight. 
He is not the one who forms the policy nor does he make 
the decisions of his commander and should he be brazen 
enough to boast to that effect, his commander’s authority 
and prestige are undermined thereby. His personal ambi- 
tions should be submerged and he should find his greatest 
reward in increasing the reputation and prestige of his 
commander and in the increased combat value of the troops 
brought about by the leadership of his commander. 

A staff officer must always keep his feet firmly on the 
ground. One of the best ways to do this is to make fre- 
quent visits to the troops, especially front line troops, to 
see how things are going. He must remember that the 
only reason for his existence as a staff officer is to assist 
his commander and serve the troops. He is merely a serv- 
ant, but a servant of the highest type. And if you want to 
know whether or not a staff is efficient, ask the troops— 
they will tell you—they know. 

A commander must constantly be thinking ahead so as 
to get the jump on the enemy and not to be taken off guard 
—and there is where an efficient staff is of untold value. 
And this applies to the entire staff. Anticipation, imagina- 
tion within reason, a development of knowing what is wanted 
before the actual time—those are traits that make a staff 
officer worth his weight in gold. 

On visiting the troops, a staff officer goes there to help 
and not to find fault, to be constructive and not destructive. 
When his appearance is dreaded there is something wrong. 
A little G-2 work can determine which is the case. When 
a staff is working right the troops will be glad to see the 
various members. 

It is most important for a staff officer to constantly 
bear in mind that he does not belong to a privileged class, 
also that he,-as a rule, is less subjected to danger in com- 
parison to the troops fighting in the front lines and for 
that reason and that only he might be considered in a spe- 
cial class. His lot, so far as personal comforts are con- 
cerned, is vastly different from the man in the front line 
battalion. And he must remember that it is the work of 
the staff that enables these front line fighting men to de- 
liver the goods and defeat the enemy, brought about by the 
efficient orders of the commander. 

Much depends on the cooperation within the staff and 
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a staff officer should have plenty of tact to smooth over 
difficulties. If petty jealousies arise and staff officers work 
in airtight compartments, house-cleaning should be in order. 

When a staff officer is summoned to a conference or 
his commander wishes to discuss anything with him, it is 
extremely important that he anticipate the points that are 
likely to come up so that he may give correct and up-to- 
the-minute replies, and he should have with him the files 
or publications likely to be required for reference during 
the conference. When in such a conference, if a staff officer 
does not know the answer, he should never guess and run the 
risk of the possibility of his commander making a wrong 
decision based on the inaccurate information he had given. 
If he doesn’t know he should say so or if he has any doubts 
about the correctness of his answer, he should ask permis- 
sion to confirm it. He then would be no worse off than a 
young officer was who replied, “I don’t know” to several 
questions from his commander who, after hearing “I don’t 
know,” a number of times finally asked, “Is there anything 
you do know?” The young officer proudly answered, “I do 
know you won’t get inaccurate information from me, Sir.” 

As the Officers’ Guide states, “A good Staff Officer 
must be able to submerge his own desires and convictions 
into that of the commander and his entire staff in order 
that unity of action may be obtained. He must seek no 
credit for a success gained by his commander on his ad- 
vice, and conceal his nonconcurrence with a plan which may 
have culminated in failure. He must be completely honest 
and frank with his commander and his associates to the 
end that no possible cause for misunderstandings can orig- 
inate. His motives in all matters must be beyond question. 
He must be tactful, possess forbearance, have a willingness 
to accept responsibility, act with reserve, possess good 
judgment and personal valor. He must avoid making the 
snap judgments which may later cause embarrassment to 
his commander, and be completely free from churlishness. 
While such a paragon may never exist in the flesh to the 
fullest extent, such attributes are necessary and must be 
cultivated. Still another must be added: He must be at- 
tentive to details so that when matters are presented to 
the commander as facts they are the truth. Slip-shod work 
by a staff officer may have serious consequences for the 
commander.” 

One might truthfully say that in war the efficiency, 
health, comfort, and safety of every individual, and thus 
the success of the whole force, depend on the way in which 
the staff do their work. 

Of course, the General should never do his own staff 
work; nor should a Chief of Staff do that of his G’s. What 
a staff really appreciates is to receive clear and definite 
instructions and then be allowed to work out the details 
without interferences. This will also enable the General 


and his Chief of Staff to get around and see what is going 
on—a very important thing. 

Staff officers should remember this, that a general 
should never let his staff get between him and his troops. 
That is a calamity that should never happen, for it gen- 
erally spells doom for the commander and for his troops. 
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Lastly there are two points that must be emphasized 
and that are most important. One of them is that a general 
staff officer never issues an order in his own name, he does 
it in the name of his commander. Also a staff officer does 
not operate, for example, G-4 does not supply anything. 
What he does is to study the supply situation in connection 
with the proposed operations, keep in constant contact 
with the ordnance officer, quartermaster, signal officer and 
others, make plans for changes in the supply system as 
they come up and keep his commanding officer constantly 
informed as to the supply situation. He generally prepares 
a G-4 paragraph for the commander’s order. 

The other point is that a staff officer must have one 


quality above all others—and that is Loyalty. He must, at 
all times, be absolutely loyal to his commander even though 
he disagrees with him. It is hardly necessary to say that 
there is nothing more vital to the success of an army than 
the reputation of the commander with those under his 
command. At no time should a staff officer detract from 
that reputation and he should resent, immediately, any 
criticism of his commander by others. It has been said 
that a staff officer who knows nothing may do a great deal 
of good work, while a disloyal one who knows everything 
may wreck a whole campaign, so it is well for every staff 
officer to keep emblazoned on his soul in large letters taken 
from his heart, the word “Loyalty.” 





The Soviet Northern Army Headquarters 


[As written for the Soviet press by Nikolai Virta, playwright and 
novelist known for his book, “The Upturned Earth.’’] 





Among the interesting phases of the activities of 
Russian Army Headquarters is that its work is done at 
night, as brought out in this article. Breakfast is 
served at 9:00 PM, dinner at 3:00 AM and supper at 
7:00 AM. With daylight, action starts to carry out new 
or changed plans based on the night’s orders from head- 
quarters —THE EDITOR. 


I drove several miles, then walked straight along a 
road, turned right at a certain rock and climbed up a 
mountain. I halted about five times to show sentries my 
pass before I reached a path along which I was instructed 
to walk without turning to right or left. At the end of the 
path another sentry examined my pass. I was now in front 
of the Headquarters of the Commander of the Northern 
Army. 

I had driven past that mountain dozens of times and 
had visited nearby mountains, but it had never occurred 
to me that this was the cliff on which lived the man who 
held in his hands the fate of many thousands of men. 

The Headquarters are in a green house built between 
two huge rocks in a natural cleft where it is hidden from 
view. It is protected by rocks on the sides and sheltered 
by overhanging rocks. Its entrance is so well camouflaged 
that it can be discerned only at close quarters. 

As a means of precaution, cars in which the Army 
Commander and his closest aides ride, as well as cars of 
others who come to the Headquarters on business, stop a 
quarter mile away. 

The sentry summoned the Commander’s Adjutant. 
Soon a young lieutenant in a smart uniform appeared. He 
was young and efficient, had a marvelous memory for faces, 
names and telephone numbers, was clever at brewing coffee, 
drawing up telegrams and finding any person who hap- 
pened to be needed at the moment; he was the Commander’s 
secretary. He managed the household, dining room and 
garage, announced the arrival of persons who had been 
summoned by the Commander, and always remained un- 
obstrusive. It is no mean job to be a good adjutant to an 
army commander. 
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In addition to his other accomplishments, he was very 
agile and a perfect gentleman. I noted with what subtlety 
he flirted with Anna, the pretty waitress. 

The Adjutant showed me into the house. I entered a 
hall covered with a soft rug. On the right side seven doors 
led to as many rooms. The first room, I later found out, 
was reserved for staff officers on duty and for adjutants 
of the Chief of Staff. Next was a dining room. Then fol- 
lowed the bedroom of the Commander and Chief of Staff, 
connected by an inside door with the Commander’s private 
office. In here was a desk, two armchairs, a soft rug, and 
six telephones of different colors ranged around the desk 
and walls. 

The fifth door led into the bedroom of a member of 
the Army War Council, the sixth into the Commander’s 
Adjutant’s room, and finally the seventh into the room of 
the Chief of Army Operations’ department. That was 
where I was taken first, because at that moment the Com- 
mander of the army was in conference with a member of 
the War Council and the Chief of Staff. 

The Adjutant reported to the Chief of Operations that 
Nikolai Virta, writer and war correspondent, wanted to 
see him. A broad-shouldered man with a colonel’s insignia 
rose to meet me. He was very tall and stooped from always 
poring over maps and documents. His closely cropped 
hair glistened with streaks of gray, and his face made you 
think of a marshal of Napoleon’s army. 

“T am glad to meet you. I have read your work,” he 
said, extending long white fingers. “I am Colonel Ivanov.” 

“T heard of you in Moscow,” I said. I recalled that a 
friend of mine, a lieutenant in the tank troops, had told 
me a great deal about the Colonel, who before the war had 
been a professor in a Moscow military academy. 

The Colonel asked me many questions about Moscow 
and the German air raids. I assured him that the Germans 
had not defaced Moscow, that the people of the capital 
were as brave as ever, and like Londoners have grown ac- 
customed to the vicissitudes of war. 

We took out our pipes. My short Irish pipe evoked 
the Colonel’s interest. He was frankly envious and said 
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so, with the straightforwardness characteristic of Rus- 
sians. His pipe was quite bad. Then he asked me about 
my literary affairs and plans, about the things the war 
had interrupted. 

“My immediate plan is to write about your army,” I 
said. The Colonel mentioned divisions, regiments and places 
which he thought I ought to visit. 

Our conversation was often interrupted by telephone 
calls or visiting commanders coming for orders. The 
army’s Chief of Communications came in to report that 
a new telegraph line had been put in operation. 

If the Commander of the Army is its brain, the Chief 
of Operations is its heart. He has charge of all the army’s 
operations, and he draws up plans for them, watches their 
progress, and three times daily receives communiques 
from headquarters of subordinate units. 

Situations that arise may entail the necessity of draw- 
ing immediate conclusions at any moment, and that is the 
job of the Chief of Operations. He submits his conclusions 
to the Chief of Staff. They discuss the plan of operations, 
which is then submitted.to the Commander. The latter 
may accept it in full, change it or reject it. 

Soon the Chief of Staff came in. He looked exactly 
as I had always thought men working in an army head- 
quarters ought to look. He was very nicely and smartly 
dressed, well built, with a clever, pleasant face, elegant 
manners and the tone of a General Staff officer. 

I liked this young Colonel immediately. He wore sev- 
eral military decorations earned in battle. His opinions 
of literature and art, with which our conversation started, 
were witty and original. I found that he was well versed 
not only in Russian but also English, American and French 
literature, was fond of Goethe, Shakespeare and Tolstoi 
and a sincere admirer of Dickens and Shaw. 

In short, we became friends very soon. I shall long 
remember the conversation among the three of us in that 
small room. 

At last the Adjutant came in to say that the Com- 
mander could see me. I had heard the Commander’s name 
before. I knew he was an old soldier, that he had fought 
as a volunteer under Colonel Rojo in Spain and had dis- 
tinguished himself there, that he had covered himself with 
glory during the Finnish campaign. Besides, the exploits 
of the Northern Army, which had repulsed all attacks by 
the Finns and Germans, bespoke a man of uncommon gifts. 
It was with a certain timidity that I entered the private 
office of this man. 

Yes, he knew my name—had read my work. He had 
expected to see a man advanced in years and was pleas- 
antly surprised at finding me still young. 

He was an elderly man of imposing stature. He wore 
the gold-braided uniform of a general, with three gold 
stars on his collar indicating that his rank was that of 
lieutenant general. On his breast were many decorations 
and orders of merit. . 

The General also asked me about Moscow, about all 
that I had seen and heard there. He said he was glad to 
See a writer come to the army as a correspondent and 
Promised every assistance, from placing telegraph wires 
at my disposal to providing me with a car. 

I thanked him for the cordial reception and particu- 


larly for the opportunity to use telegraph wires, and pre- 
pared to leave. The General suggested that I stay several 
days at Headquarters, where I might observe the work of 
the center which guides the activities of corps and di- 
visions. He then ordered a colonel to inform me of the 
state of affairs at the front. “You may tell him every- 
thing,” he said. After that all doors were open to me. 

The main work of the Headquarters was done at night. 
According to orders, Army Headquarters and all its numer- 
ous department began work at 7:00 PM and finished at 
8:00 AM. People slept during the day. Thus I had my 
breakfast at nine in the evening, dined at three in the 
morning, had tea at six, supper at seven and went to bed 
at nine in the morning—like most of the others. 

Colonel lvanov often left his private office to go to the 
telegraph office in a little house nearby. There were the 
various apparatus which connected the Headquarters 
with units at the front, with Leningrad and Moscow. There 
were also direct wireless telephone connections with some 
of the larger units, and a direct wire to the Headquarters 
of the Supreme Command. 

The Colonel spoke to the division commanders and re- 
ceived their reports. By 8:00 PM he had sufficient ma- 
terial on hand to summarize the day’s communique. 

Most of the time he pored over maps, in which pose I 
took a snapshot of him. I shall never forget the figure of 
this gray-haired man as he sat pondering over a map on 
which blue lines indicated enemy troops and red lines Rus- 
sian troops. Sometimes he would pore over a map for an 
hour or two before reaching a decision. In those hours 
his entire will was concentrated on the solution of one prob- 
lem—what should be done the next day for the Soviet 
troops to fight under the most favorable conditions with 
the least possible losses? 

He ate very little but smoked a lot. I hardly ever 
heard him raise his voice or show agitation, even in mo- 
ments when news over the telegraph was unpleasant, very 
unpleasant. To all my anxious questions he would invari- 
ably reply: “War is war. There are offensives and there 
are retreats. Victory is a close neighbor to defeat. Every- 
thing is in order!” 

“Everything is in order!” was the Colonel’s favorite 
saying. Indeed, everything was in order on the northern 
front. 

The telegraph and telephone brought new details of 
the day’s fighting. They flashed names of rivers and lakes, 
figures indicating hills, names of regiments, numbers of 
guns and machine guns, figures of losses and gains. The 
Colonel worked the machine with precision, while in the 
next room we could hear the booming voice of the Com- 
mander. 

I was summoned to see the Commander. A chief of 
the cadre department of the army, a major, was reporting 
on men who had distinguished themselves in battle. He 
had brought a thick pile of award lists, and when I came 
in the Major was reading one. 

It described the brave deed of Sergeant Khrobysto, 
regimental clerk. The Finns had suddenly attacked from 
the rear and threatened to surround a train carrying ma- 
chine guns and ammunition. The sergeant had rallied all 
his men and led them into an unequal battle with the en- 
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emy. He had fought best of all, had been wounded several 
times but had not left the field until the battle had been 
won. 

“What does the commander of the division suggest?” 
asked the General. 

“The ‘medal for bravery,’ the Major replied.” 

“See how stingy that Colonel Veshchezersky is,” said 
the General, turning to me. “Here a man saved a big train 
and suffered many wounds, and all he suggests for him is 
a medal. Write that he deserves a military merit order. 
Here, let me sign it.” 

Thus the deeds of brave men who courageously fought 
the enemy passed before me in review. The General lis- 
tened attentively to descriptions of feats and generously 
awarded the faithful sons of the Soviet land. 

When the Major finished his report it was three o’clock 
in the morning. The General invited me to dinner. We 
had Russian shchi (cabbage soup), roast meat, dessert and 
coffee and discussed the situation at the front. 

The General appraised the relative positions of our 
troops and the Nazis. “In the long run Hitler is bound to 
lose. There can be no question about that,” he said. “Hit- 
ler’s end will come sooner than many think. 

“T have heard on the radio that some American news- 
papers, among them some of standing, have publicized 
German allegations that we desire to conclude peace with 
the Hitlerites. That is a deliberate lie. We will conclude 
peace only after our victory over Hitler, victory which we 
will achieve jointly with Britain and the United States.” 

After dinner the General received the colonel in charge 
of the army’s artillery—the artillery which the Nazis fear 
so much, to which the most outspoken Hitlerites cannot 
help paying tribute. Then he spoke over the telephone to 
local authorities. They reported on how the region was 
mobilizing to help the front. 

Time passed. Colonel Ivanov came in with maps and 
communiques. A conversation began in which matters of 
utmost secrecy were discussed. I rose to take my leave, 
but the General asked me to stay. 

“You ought to know and see everything,” he said. 
“Lie down on the couch and stay till morning.” 

The Colonel spread out his maps and documents. A 
member of the Army War Council, a man in charge of 
political matters, came in. The discussion which followed 
determined the actions in which vast masses of armed 
people were to be engaged the next day. Again I heard 
names of rivers and places, numbers of divisions, names 
of commanders. 

The General signed the day’s communique to be trans- 
mitted to Moscow. It was laconic: fighting along the en- 
tire front. But what ve'or and heroism were hidden be- 
hind those words, what a wealth of labor, what losses on 
both sides, what hot engagements and attacks, what hero- 
ism in reconnaissance, what raids! 

The General listened to opinions expressed by Colonel 
Ivanov and by the member of the War Council regarding 
the next day’s operations. At last they left. I rose to 
leave too, but the General motioned me to stay. He got 
up from his chair, lit a cigaret and began to pace the room. 
The floor boards creaked beneath his massive body. 

Then he returned to the map and remained lost in 
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thought over it for a long time. He sat down, wrote some- 
thing, tore it up and again wrote something. Then he 


rose again, paced up and down the room, stopped at the q 


window and drummed on the glass with his fingers. 

I lay motionless, afraid to disturb the man as he was 
arriving at a decision. I was present at the most crucial 
moment in the army, the moment when the commander 
arrives at a decision. That night it was a particularly 
solemn moment, for I knew that a battle was in progress 
on the southern sector of the front on which a great deal 
depended. 

The General lit another cigaret and offered me one. 
He asked a question but obviously did not listen to the an- 
swer. Two hours passed. The General gulped down some 
tea which had grown cold long ago. Finally he sat down 
at a table and began to write. 

He wrote for a long time, now and then consulting a 
map. At seven o’clock he rang a bell, and the always fresh 
and smiling Adjutant appeared. The General told him to 
ask Colonel Ivanov in. 

The Colonel came in, read what the General had writ- 
ten, and left. Soon the sound of a typewriter came from 
the other room. The General went outside. It was already 
day. He walked for twenty minutes along the path, then 
sat down at the entrance to the house, watching the traffic 
on the road, clouds emerging from behind the mountains, 
the lake dotted with fishermen’s boats. 


The Colonel brought in a typewritten sheet containing | 


the order of the day—the result of what I had witnessed 
in the Commander’s private office. The General signed it 
and the Colonel took it to the telegraph office. 

The General had his supper and went to bed, wishing 
me a good sleep. But I couldn’t sleep and went to join the 
Colonel at the telegraph office. We returned together and 
had glasses of cold milk. The Colonel explained the nature 
of the day’s operation to me. It was well conceived, and 
I was sure the idea was his. I fell asleep after nine in the 
morning. 

I lived in the house for several days as guest of the 
Army Commander. Before I left for the front the General 
lectured me on how to behave and cautioned me not to 
take unnecessary risks, that bravery is a relative idea. I 
took my leave of him for a long time. A telegram had 
just been received stating that he had been appointed to a 
higher post. 

When I said goodbye to my new friend Colonel Ivanov 
I made him a present of my Irish pipe. It made him happy 
as a child. ; 





Low-Flying Aircraft Maul Panzers in Russia 
(Illustration on Page 51) 


It is now accepted by many experts that the antidote to 
the German Panzer divisions and their multitudinous ad- 
juncts in the way of mechanised transport of all kinds, is* 
a well-armed and armoured low-flying ground-attack aero- 
plane. The Russians were quick to recognize this, and 
their new attack fighters and medium bombers are designed 
with an eye to their use on occasion for low-level attacks 
on enemy columns. Gunners have hardly time to sight, 
let alone hit their target, especially when the ’plane is in 
the hands of a skilled pilot able to make use of every scrap 
of cover, provided by woods, buildings, hills, smoke, and so 
forth.—Extract from The Illustrated London News, 24 
January 1942. 
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Panzer-Strafing From the Air 


PANZER-STRAFING FROM THE AIR: RUSSIA’S ANSWER: TO THE BLITZKRI 
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Courtesy The Illustrated London News 
(See text on Page 50) 








INTRODUCTION 


Among the most important items of news 
‘affecting the world situation in general, 
since the last issue of the Military Review 
are: (1) the declaration of war by Germany 
and Italy on the United States, (2) the con- 
ferences leading to the formation of the 
United Nations, (3) the Pan-American con- 
ference, (4) the Axis conference, (5) the 
continued Russian successes in their counter- 
offensive, (6) the Axis counterattack in 
North Africa, (7) the Japanese advances in 
the Far East, (8) the activities in the battle 
of the Atlantic. 


DECLARATIONS OF WAR AND INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


Furthering their united action, Germany 
2nd Italy declared war on the United States 
11 December 1941, only four days after the 
Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor, and in ad- 
dition to their other concerted action, the 
Axis nations, Germany, Italy and Japan, 
signed a stipulation binding them to operate 
cooperatively against the United States and 
England, and not to make separate peace 
without complete agreement among the sig- 
natories. 


World War Il 


Later the same day on which Germany 
and Italy declared war on the United States, 
Congress acted swiftly without a dissenting 
vote and, for the first time in its history, 
the United States was at war against powers 
in both the Atlantic and Pacific. The United 
States then took the lead in the promotion 
of cooperative war effort by the democracies. 

Accordingly, international conferences were 
held in Washington for the purpose of formu- 
lating cooperative plans for action against 
the Axis powers. Twenty-six nations, 2 
January 1942, signed the “Declaration by the 
United Nations” which obligates every signa- 
tory to support the entire war effort against 
the Axis powers and not to make separate 
peace or armistice with the enemies. 

Although the United Nations include coun- 
tries from the eastern hemisphere, as well 
as from the western, the important inter- 
American conferences in Rio de Janeiro in 
which the United States also took part, in- 
cluded only the twenty-one republics of the 
western hemisphere. On 24 January 1942, 
the twenty-one republics adopted a resolution 
recommending rupture with the Axis powers. 
All but two, Chile and Argentine, have 
broken off diplomatic relations with the Axis. 
















The Far East 


The important aspects of the general situa- 
tion, indicative of prospective enlarged mili- 
tary conflict in the Far East and covering 
events prior to the actual opening of hos- 
tilities involving the United States, were out- 
lined in the last issue of the Military Re- 
view. The surprise attack on Pearl Harbor, 
chronicled in the last issue, was the immedi- 
ate cause of the entrance of the United States 
into the war. 

To investigate the results of this attack, 
Secretary of the Navy Knox made a trip to 
Hawaii and returned 15 December with a re- 
port of his findings. He released to news- 
papermen the information that the United 
States lest (1) the battleship Arizona, due to 
an aerial bomb, (2) the old target ship, 
Utah, which has not been in use as a com- 
bat ship for many years, and which was in 
service as a training ship for antiaircraft 
gunnery and experimental purposes, (3) 
three destroyers, the Cassin, the Downes and 
the Shaw, (4) the mine-layer, Oglala, which 
was a converted merchantman, formerly a 
passenger ship in the Fall river line and 
converted into a mine-layer during World 
War I. There was damage to other vessels, 
some serious enough to require months to 
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repair, others capable of repair in a few 
days. Army losses in hangars and aircraft 
were severe. The naval personnel killed in- 
cluded 91 officers and 2,638 men; those 
wounded, 20 officers and 6836 men. The Army 
announced that its losses totaled 168 officers 
and men. Some civilians were killed, making 
a total of some 3,000 persons killed. 

The surprise attack on the naval base at 
Oahu was only one aspect of a general plan 
cf aggression launched, perhaps weeks earlier, 
by the Japanese. Only a few hours after the 
initial attack, we received reports of attacks 
on Malaya, on Hong Kong, on Guam, on 
Luzon, on Wake Island and on Midway. The 
results of these attacks, have been, on the 
whole, favorable for the Japanese, mainly 
because they have had the advantage of su- 
perior numbers and adequate equipment. 
However, wherever Americans have been in- 
volved, whether in the air, on water or on 
land, they have given a good account of 
themselves. They have nearly always had to 
fight superior numbers and they have con- 
tinually resisted with extraordinary cour- 
age and remarkable success. For example, 
General MacArthur’s forces, after fighting 
skillfully, effectively and heroically against 
overwhelming odds, inflicting heavy losses on 
the enemy in northern and southern Luzon, 
still hold Corregidor and mountainous Bataan 
Peninsula. Recent reports state also, that 
Midway is still in American hands although 
the enemy struck with superior forces and 
suffered substantial losses in men and equip- 
ment. Guam, however, was occupied by the 
enemy early in December. For fourteen 
days, 9-23 December, the gallant band of 
some 400 marines on Wake Island fought 
off attack after attack, sinking Japanese war 
vessels, shooting down airplanes, and inflict- 
ing severe casualties on Nipponese troops. 
Finally, with their supplies and equipment 
largely exhausted, overwhelmed by greatly 
superior numbers, they were forced to yield. 

Maintaining American prestige, an effective 
attack was made by U. S. aerial and naval 
units 1 February on the Gilbert and Marshall 
islands lying about.2,000 miles southwest of 
Pearl Harbor. Judging from the comparative- 
ly small loss of eleven planes sustained by 
the Americans, the attack must have been a 
surprise. The damage to the enemy was: 16 
ships, including a converted aircraft carrier, 
a light cruiser, a destroyer, and two sub- 
marines, and 41 planes including at least 21 
bombers. On the island of Wotje, the entire 
shore installation was completely destroyed. 
Extensive installations on the islands of Roi 
and Taroa was destroyed. These American 
attacks have been reported as a part of a 
general project of opening a Pacific supply 
— from the United States to New Zea- 
and. 

However, in spite of the operations of the 
United States and the other United Nations in 
the Far East, the Japanese have success- 
fully carried out an important part of their 
plans of aggression. They took the naval 
base at Hong Kong 25 December although 
it was valiantly defended by British Imperial 
croops. After the Japanese had occupied 
Indo-China, Thailand surrendered, partly be- 
cause of the inability of the Allies to give 
aid. The Nipponese destroyed or took British 
air bases in Malaya and Singapore Island. 
While they were occupying Malaya they sent 
a force toward the Burmese city, Moulmein, 
on the coast 300 miles northwest of Bangkok 
(see map). This force has advanced north- 
west along the coast, occupied Rangoon, and 
cut the important supply line, “the Burma 
Road,” leading from Rangoon to Chungking. 
On 15 February, the Japanese took the large 
naval base on Singapore Island. 

In the Philippines they landed not only 
on Luzon but on the other islands of the 
archipelago, particularly Mindanao where 
they could use the Gulf of Davao as a naval 
base. To what extent they have made this 
gulf a naval base has not been reported. 

The closing week of January 1942 dis- 


closed the start of Japan’s effort to smash 
the Dutch East Indies defenses. Preceded by 
limited landings on the islands of Borneo, 
Celebes and New Britain (New Britain lies 
some 50 miles off the northeast coast of New 
Guinea and at some other scattered places, 
a large fleet moved south through the Strait 
of Macassar (apparently headed for Java 
where the Dutch have based their defense). 

At this point in Japanese advances, co- 
operative activities of American and Dutch 
naval and air units became very effective. 
The Japanese fleet was subjected to almost 
continuous attack by American-Dutch naval 
and air units. In four days, 25-29 January, 
the Japanese suffered losses estimated at 21 
naval vessels, transports and supply ships, 
leaving an estimated 65 still afloat—many 
of them damaged. 

Nevertheless, after Singapore fell the 
Japanese quickly took Sumatra, and increased 
their movements by convoys toward Java. 
Although they met with some serious resist- 
ance and losses inflicted by Allied naval, air 
and land forces, the Japanese landed at sev- 
eral places on Java where they have made 
progress and by 9 March practically all re- 
sistance by the United Nations forces, ex- 
cept scattered guerrilla activities, has ceased. 

Like the Americans, the Dutch, alone and 
cooperatively with the Americans and the 
British, have indomitably opposed the enemy 
with considerable success using naval and air 
units as well as land forces in scattered 
places throughout the East Indies and con- 
tingent waters. These efforts have certainly 
slowed Japanese progress. 

Cooperation among the United Nations, 
signalled by conferences in Washington, is 
continuing in battle against the enemy in 
the Far East. An additional example is that 
American, British and Chinese fliers have 
cooperatively inflicted severe damage and 
caused sizeable losses to be suffered by the 
Japanese air forces in the vicinity of Ran- 
goon, the ocean port terminus of the Burma 
Road. 

Realizing how important this life line of 
China is, Chiang-kai-Shek during January 
1942 moved one of his veteran armies into 
positions to take part in the defense of the 
Burma Road. In other ways also,:and in 
spite of her limited equipment, China is con- 
tributing effectively to the efforts directed 
against the enemy. For example, in the first 
part of January 1942, for the fourth time 
the Japanese attempted to take Changsha 
and brought that city into their possession 
just long enough to permit their wanton de- 
struction of most of it. Then the destroyers 
were trapped, losing more than 59,000 men 
before the remainder escaped. No longer 
can Japanese leaders refer to China as “that 
quivering jelly of unrest.” 

Although China has continued to be an 
effective power operating against the Nip- 
ponese, she and the other United Nations 
have signified their reliance on the United 
States to play a leading role in the Far East. 
However, the United States, handicapped by 
a lack of preparation and by the temporary 
set-back received at Pearl Harbor, has not 
been able to hurl overwhelming weight into 
the conflict and therefore has not met every 
possible expectation of her allies. 

It is a question how far the Japanese can 
continue their aggression which they have 
thus far carried out, in the main, according 
to seemingly long established plans. Today 
it is almost obvious that not less than ten 
years of concealed and thorough preparation 
by Japan preceded her sudden attack which 
was launched in high gear, with little regard 
for losses. Japanese strategists realized that 
heavy losses would not be too great a price 
to pay for success. To win at all, she must 
win soon. Stalemate in this, the greatest 
venture in her history, can mean only that 
she must finally be submerged by the rising 
tide of the United Nations’ military power. 


Russo-German War 


In order to understand the sequence of 
events on the Russo-German front during 
the quarter covered in this issue of the Mili- 
tury Review, we should review briefly some 
of the major events of the preceding period. 

In the Rostov salient, 28 November, Mar- 
shal Timoshenko struck at the right flank of 
Field Marshal von Rundstedt. One Soviet 
Army under General Remizov crossed the 
Don from the Caucasus and entered Rostov. 
Shortly thereafter the army of General 
Kharitonov moved into the city from the 
northeast. General von Kleist’s force, three 
panzer divisions, one motorized infantry di- 
vision and one division of “elite troops” were 
seriously defeated and ejected from Rostov 
toward Taganrog. At the same time two 
other Soviet columns moved westward 
through the Don basin, striking the retreat- 
ing Germans on their north flank. 

About three days later, General Meretskov 
struck at General von Schmidt’s Army group 
at Tikhvin, about 115 miles east of Lenin- 
grad. The rout was complete with the rem- 
nants of Schmidt’s divisions, two panzer, two 
motorized and two infantry, scattering in 
the wilderness, seeking to get back to the 
Volkhov River some 50 miles west of Tikhvin. 

Striving to cancel out these Soviet suc- 
cesses in the north and in the south, the 
Germans reinforced their center to the ut- 
most with designs to apply pincers tactics 
to Moscow. At the reinforced tips of the 
pincers were: (1) the Klin-Kalinin salient 
having seven panzer divisions, two motorized 
divisions, and ten infantry divisions, includ- 
ing one panzer and two motorized divisions 
on the Klin sector (Klin is about 50 miles 
southeast of Kalinin), (2) the Tula salient 
having four panzer, two motorized and four 
infantry divisions under General Guderian, 
considered by the Nazis as one of their most 
expert military leaders. The center, or ful- 
erum of the pincers, in the vicinity of 
Mozhaisk, was held by some four infantry 
divisions. 

During the first week of December, Mos- 
cow appeared to be in serious danger. The 
German High Command, staking its all on 
the quick capture of Moscow, pushed the Nazi 
lines and spearheads to about 25 miles from 
the city in the north and west. 

The great Russian offensive, however, be- 
gan on the night of 7 December. Red Army 
forces under General Boldin launched the 
huge counteroffensive, striking at the Tula 
salient. The German Commander of the 3d 
Panzer Division radioed Guderian for help, 
only to receive Guderian’s terse order, in the 
cold dawn of 7 December: “Burn your ma- 
chines. Retreat southeast.” The historic 
German reverse began. 

Immediately following Boldin’s blow, Gen- 
eral Iliushenko struck at Klin, General Kuz- 
netsov south of Klin, General Vlasov at Sol- 
nechnogorsk, about 30 miles northwest of 
Moscow, General Rokossovsky at Istra about 
30 miles west of the capital, General Govorov 
westward straight down the Mozhaisk high- 
way, and General Belov with his cavalry at 
Guderian’s forces. 

A few days later Generals Maslennikov 
and Fuzkevich struck at General von Strauss’ 
six infantry divisions at Kalinin, taking the 
city. 

By 16 December, the Germans were aban- 
doning several hundred inhabited centers, as 
well as equipment, their wounded and their 
—— dead. The retreat had become gen- 
eral. 

Some of the outstanding reasons for this 
retreat are: 

(1) The inability of the German air force 
to dislocate the Soviet transport system. 

(2) The total organization of the country. 

(3) The appearance of Soviet tank de- 
stroying planes. 

(4) The use of great masses of cavalry, 
active on practically every front, which out- 
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fought the German tanks and armored cars. 

(5) Severe winter weather for which the 
German Army was unprepared. 

(6) Difficulty of supply, especially for its 
panzer divisions and the air force due to 
extreme cold. 

(7) Miscaleulation as to the extent of 
Russia’s industrial resources. 

(8) Fighting ability of the Russian Army. 

(9) Failure to learn the lessons of 1812. 

(10) Failure to protect their line of com- 
munications adequately and widespread and 
apparently effective guerrilla activity. 


Clearly the Russians have taken advantage 
of this principle of strategy and the Ger- 
mans have suffered their most serious re- 
verses during the past three months. The 
effect of the Russian counteroffensive has 
been immense. It demonstrated to the Ger- 
man people and to the world that the boasted 
German invincibility is a myth. German dif- 
ficulties have mounted. The blitzkrieg has 
failed in its fundamental aim—the crushing 
of the Russian Army. 

Let us glance at the most important Ger- 
man reverse, namely the advances of the 




















(11) Failure to estimate correctly the 
power of the Russian reserves. 

(12) Increasing Anglo-American assist- 
ance to Russia. 

(13) The grand strategy of the Red Army 
High Command. This strategy was based on 
one of the precepts of Clausewitz, namely: 
when one is attacked by an opponent who has 
advantages both of surprise and superior 
strength, one uses the method of retreating 
into the interior. This method is intended to 
decrease the striking power of the opponent 
and to increase one’s own striking power. 
The further to the rear that the defense in- 
tends to achieve a reversal, the greater the 
strength required of the enemy to hold what 
he has occupied. 
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From the New York Times 


Russians during the past three months. Dur- 
ing this time there have been no reports of 
consequential activities in the far north along 
the Finnish border and in Murmansk. But 
with the exception of a small sector in the 
vicinity of Kharkov the Russians have ad- 
vanced all along the line from Leningrad 
to the Taganrog on the Sea of Azov, just 
west of Rostov. 

In the Leningrad sector, a force of Ger- 
mans has been isolated at Schluesselburg. 
By encircling movements the Russians nearly 
surrounded a force of some 96,000 Germans 
in the vicinity of Staraya Russa south of 
Lake Ilmen. Reports state that this German 
force has suffered heavy losses and the sur- 
vivors are threatened with annihilation. Very 


significant Russian advances have occurred 
south and west of Staraya Russa so that the 
front line from Dno to Kozyany (see map) is 
about 80 miles from the Latvian border. 

In the central sector the Russians by- 
passed Rzhev and then moved south to form 
the “Vyazma pocket” (see map). As we go 
to press, the Russians are in excellent po- 
sitions to surround a large German force in 
the “Vyazma pocket.” 

Further south, the recovery for the Rus- 
sians of their resources in the Don basin, 
has had a very desirable effect on their mor- 
ale. The main railway from Rostov (via 
Voronezh) to Moscow is cleared of invading 
Germans. Most recently reports state that 
the Red Army has thrown one and a half 
million men into a violent assault on a broad 
southern front west of Stalino and Rostov. 

In the Crimea, an important counterat- 
tack was made by the Russians resulting in 
the capture of Kerch and Feodosiya. Two 
weeks later the Germans claimed recapture 
of Feodosiya. The situation in Crimea ap- 
pears to be temporarily stabilized. 

In general, everyone concerned with the 
outcome of the Russo-German conflict has 
anitcipated a great spring offensive by the 
Nazis who are now in such a status that, 
from their viewpoint, they must regain what 
they have lost. Accordingly, there have been 
reports of extensive preparations by the Ger- 
mans. The Russians, however, have like- 
wise prepared for the anticipated German 
offensive and are not waiting for Nazi as- 
saults but are maintaining the initiative. 


The Battle of the 
Atlantic 


For several weeks preceding 13 January, 
there were no reports of damage done to ship- 
ping in the Atlantic. Since that time, how- 
ever, sinkings, particularly of tankers and 
merchant vessels by enemy torpedoes off the 
east coast of the United States, have con- 
tinued. As of 28 February 1942, the Navy 
announced that 24 ships had been sunk by 
enemy action off the Atlantic coast since 
hostilities began. Fifteen of the 24 were 
tankers. Including ships off Canada and 
Newfoundland, the total sunk was 39. The 
sinking of tankers has been serious enough 
to induce the United States to consider aug- 
mentation of the transportation of oil by 
land. Counter measures have been taken 
although the number and locations of enemy 
submarines destroyed have not been dis- 
closed, except that on 21 February Secre- 
tary Knox stated at least three enemy sub- 
marines had been sunk and four damaged 
in the past two months. 

The Navy also announced that the U. S. 
destroyer, Jacob Jones, was sunk by an en- 
emy submarine off Cape May, N. J., before 
dawn 28 February and only eleven men sur- 
vived. Among the lost probably were Lieu- 
tenant Commander H. D. Black and 145 
others. 

The Jacob Jones was the ninth naval ship 
officially announced as lost so far in the war, 
including those at Pearl Harbor and the 
Reuben James, which was torpedoed last 
fall prior to United States declaration of 
war. Among the naval vessels sunk were 
the Natchez, torpedoed in unidentified waters, 
and the coast guard cutter, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, torpedoed off Iceland. ; 

Since 28 February, when the navy an- 
nounced the total sinkings to that date, three 
tankers and a freighter were sunk when an 
attack, reported 1 March, was made on a 
convoy of vessels moving toward a Canadian 
port. Nine vessels in all were reported hit. 
A total of 111 survivors were brought to port. 

There are reports of two other significant 
incidents connected with submarine warfare 
and the Battle of the Atlantic. 

One was that on the morning of 16 Febru- 
ary German submarines shelled a Standard 
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Oil refinery on Aruba Island off the north 
coast of Venezuela, and sank three tankers 
with the loss of 23 lives. The shelling did 
not do serious damage. Planes from the 
nearby United States base took off almost 
immediately after the first explosion to at- 
tack the submarines and there was every in- 
dication that at least one submarine was 
sunk by depth charges. 

The other incident was that three of Ger- 
many’s mightiest warships, in daring de- 
fiance of Britain’s air and seapower, made 
an escape from their French drydock prison, 
13 February, racing to freedom through the 
English Channel under the fire. of British 
planes, ships and shore guns. The warships 
were the 26,000-ton battleships, Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau and the 10,000-ton cruiser 
Prinz Eugen. What damage was done these 
vessels by British aerial bombing and artil- 
lery fire was not certain and it is likely 
these German warships will be able to rove 
the seas again as lethal raiders of the com- 
merce of the United Nations. 


Notwithstanding the reverses of the Allies 
in the Battle of the Atlantic, transportation 
across this ocean continues. A second con- 
tingent of American troops has landed in 
northern Ireland. 


The War in North Africa 


During the past year the war in Libya 
has been a see-saw proposition. On 13 Sep- 
tember 1940, the Italians under Marshal 
Graziani started their drive eastward from 
Libya, took Sidi- Barrani on 16 September 
and the British retired to Mersa Matruh, 125 
miles inside Egypt, which remained their 
base of operations until on 9 December 1940, 
when General Wavell and his able assistant, 
General Wilson, began their 600-mile drive 
which ended at El Agheila 10 February 1941. 
Then on 25 March 1941, began an Axis 
counteroffensive, German dominated and re- 
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inforced. By 14 April, the Axis had ad- 
vanced to Salum, just inside Egypt. At about 
the time of this Axis drive, British Imperial 
forces were being sent to Greece. Then, for 
seven months there was no extensive of- 
fensive operation in this area until, 18 Nov- 
ember 1941, when the British drive westward 
from the Libyan-Egyptian frontier began. 
When the Axis columns had been forced back 
to El Agheila, making the British supply 
line some 500 miles long, the present Axis 
counterattack began. 


In this counterattack, the Axis forces 
moved from El Agheila northeast and recap- 
tured Agedabia. The counterattack, at first 
thought to be only a reconnaissance opera- 
tion, has assumed proportions of a strong 
offensive. Despite sinkings of some Axis 
vessels enroute to Tripoli, reinforcements 
have bolstered the Axis forces under the com- 
mand of General Rommel who has continued 
to advance to the vicinity of Derna. 

To open sea lanes across the Mediterranean 
and to disrupt British routes of transporta- 
tion, the Axis relentlessly bombed the “un- 
sinkable aeroplane carrier,” the island of 
Malta. The British sustained notable dam- 
age to their equipment but they retain Malta. 
The R.A.F. and British naval units have at- 
tacked Axis shipping and military objectives 
at scattered points throughout the Mediter- 
ranean, with some success. 

Some importance of the consequence of 
the activities in the Mediterranean was 
brought out by the announcement of Mr. 
Churchill, 15 February, that the Mediter- 
ranean was closed to commercial shipping, 
making it necessary to ship supplies around 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

In connection with the activities in the 
Mediterranean, there has been considerable 
anxiety concerning the ultimate disposition 
of the French Navy, the greater part of 
which has been in the harbor at Toulon on 
the Mediterranean shore of France and at 
Oran on the Algerian coast. 


Since my days as a cadet (at the age of eleven), I have never read a 
book that did not deal with military affairs. 


—Hindenburg. 


No general can be lucky unless he is bold. He must have a spirit of 
adventure, a touch of the gambler in him. 


—General Wavell. 


It generally happens that the troops who are attacked in their trenches 
are beaten, because those who make the attack always possess an im- 
petuosity, which those who merely defend themselves can never arrive at; 
besides, the waiting the enemy’s approach is often an acknowledgment of 


their own weakness, and of their adversary’s superiority. 


—de Voltaire: The History of Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden, 
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AUSTRALIA 


Air Training: 

In Cunderdin, some 130 miles west of Perth, 
an elementary flying school has been estab- 
lished under the command of Squadron Leader 
Norman Breartey. From Cunderdin the 
fledglings go to the Gearldton where a station 
was occupied within twelve weeks of the first 
sod being turned. From wheatfields to a fly- 
ing training school complete with water, sew- 
erage and lighting—a miniature city—was no 
mean achievement in three months. After 
sixteen weeks at Geraldton trainees are posted 
to operational stations. 


The Western Command R.A.A.F. is com- 
pletely self-contained and through it the 
young men of Australia may pass from the 
raw recruit stage to operational stations. So 
far specialized schools have been concentrated 
in other States. In South Australia, Victoria, 
New South Wales and Queensland there are 
specialist courses as well as the elementary 
training schools which provide the Australian 
raw material for the Empire Air Training 
Scheme in Canada, but an ever-increasing 
number will probably complete their training 
within the Commonwealth to reinforce R.A.F. 
as well as R.A.A.F. units in the Far East. 

Training is proceeding smoothly in all parts 
of the Commonwealth, intake of air crews and 
ground staff runs into thousands each month, 
and on the production side excellent proyress 
is being made. The Wirraway advanced train- 
er, which has been adapted for use as a fighter 
and dive-bomber in event of emergency, is 
coming off the production line at the rate of 
more than one a day. Bristol Beauforts are 
now in production and first deliveries of Cat- 
alina flying-boats have immeasurably streng- 
thened the coastal patrols of the R.A.A.F.-— 
particularly in such outlying areas as New 
Guinea, which is now generally recognized 
as the gateway to Australia. 


(The Aeroplane) 


EGYPT 


Commerce during 1940: 
Imports: 81.6 million Egyptian pounds 
Exports: 62.0 million Egyptian pounds 


(Note: An Egyptian pound is currently quoted at 
about $4.94 in American money.) 


(Press Reports) 


FRANCE 
Coal as a Problem: 


The production of coal which in normal 
times of peace amounted to around 45 million 
tons in addition to a supplementary need of 70 
million tons which was covered by imports, 
are estimated at ohly about 40 million tons in 
1940. This decrease can be laid to difficulties 
in the various coal basins, those of northern 
France, central France along the Loire, and 
those of southern France. Some 15,100 min- 
ers are still occupied in Germany, but 229,- 
000 are working in the French mines, of 
which number 151,000 are working in the 
north, 12,000 in the remaining mines of the 
occupied zone, and 66,000 in the mines of un- 
occupied France. So far no success is evi- 
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dent in the efforts of the government to im- 
prove the situation. In the north, where in 
times of peace around 30 million tons were 
produced (equal to one-fourth of the produc- 
tion of the Ruhr region) probably 28 million 
tons will be produced in 1941. This gives 
rise to considerable restriction of use, especial- 
ly for household purposes. Railroads and 
necessary industries so far this year have re- 
ceived 90 percent, industry of other types 35 
percent, homes, small industries and business 
34 percent of the total production. The sit- 
uation is still bad on account of former bad 
distribution but has improved of late. The 
shortage is felt less keenly in industry be- 
cause the industrial district of Lorraine no 
longer belongs to France and, in addition, 
many industries operate at reduced capacity 
or are entirely closed down due to shortage 
of raw materials. Under German manage- 
ment it was possible to bring in some 200,- 
000 tons monthly from Belgium and 40,000 
tons from the Reich. Requirements for the 
German Army, which in 1940 amounted to 8 
percent of the French production, are reduced. 
Railroad traffic is reduced by 10 percent on 
October 6th, and a further reduction of 30 
percent is foreseen for the winter months. 
Gas and electricity are rationed. Efforts are 
being made to remedy the situation by in- 
creased development of the potential sources 
of water power in the south of France. This, 
however, cannot be effected for a long time. 


(Militaér-W ochenblatt) 


GERMANY 


Cut Travel Time in Two: 

Work has started on the “Vogel” Air Lines 
between Hamburg and Copenhagen. This 
route formerly led by way of Warnemiinde 
and Gjedser and required nine and a quarter 
hours times. It is now being shortened to 
350 kilometers or about 220 miles: Hamburg 
to Fehmarn, 150 kilometers, or about 94 miles; 
across the Belt, 18 kilometers, or about 11% 
miles; to Copenhagen, 182 kilometers, or about 
114 miles, requiring a little over four hours 

















travel time. A new fast train service is also 
being established from Liibeck to Puttgarden 
and from the latter point to Fehmarn by way 
of a bridge, which also accommodates motor 





travel across Fehmarn sound. Ferry service 
will be available from the Puttgarden wharf 
to the new Danish port of Rédby on the island 
of Laaland. From this point, a single-track 
railway will lead by way of a bridge to Falst- 
er. An existing line connects this point with 
Gjedser. The ferries are equipped with three 
lines of track for railway equipment and 
space for five rows of motor vehicles. 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 


The Bremen Port: 


The construction of port installations at 
Bremen for interior navigation is projected 
where the Hansa Canal empties into the Wes- 
er. These docks will be equipped for trans- 
shipment by rail or truck. The importance 
of Bremen for navigation to the interior will 
also increase by reason of the canalization of 
the middle Weser and of the Werra, which 
will assure connection with the Main and the 
Danube. The center of activity of northern 
Germany will thus for the first time be placed 
in communication with the industrial basin of 
Franconia and Bavaria. 

(Press Reports) 


A Strength Report: 

Figures as to the numerical strength of the 
German Army and war workers are repre- 
sented by the following table (in millions) 
covering the period 1939-1942: 








ln nd End| Rus- 
Pre-| Polish , of |French| of | sian |Jan. 
War| War |1939| War |1940| War 








Armed forces*....| 2.5) 5.0 | 4.0) 6.5 | 5.5) 8.0 | 7.0 


German workers: 























ES 15.8] 18.8 |14.5] 12.2 |13.6] 12.3 [12.3 
Female_........| 8.1) 7.9 | 7.6) 8.3 | 8.4) 8.5 | 8.6 
Foreign workers..| 0.5) 0.6 | 0.8) 1.0 | 1.6) 1.8 | 1.8 
War prisoners......|........|.........-.. 0.8) 0.6] 1.0) 1.2 | 1.3 





* Including army, navy and air forces. 


(Current History) 


Protective Balloons: 


New protective balloons were placed in 
service in 1939 and 1940. They are used only at 
places where the usual antiaircraft defense 
cannot intervene effectively (either because 
of location or an industrial center in crowded 
residence districts, or because of location of 
an industrial center in the mountains). 

The balloon is divided into six air-tight 
compartments kept separate in such manner 
as to maintain sufficient lifting power, if one, 
- even two, of the compartments are put out 
of use. 


The balloon is equipped with a sound-direc- 
tion finder (Siemens patent). This apparatus 
transmits to the ground information regard- 
ing the direction and altitude of planes ap- 
proaching toward the balloon; and the bar- 
rage is raised or lowered in accordance with 
these data. 

Each balloon is fastened to its truck by two 
cables 3,000 meters in length and 6 mm. in 
diameter. The truck carries an altitude in- 
dicator connected with the sound apparatus 
and an automatic block system indicating 
altitude by means of the sound equipment. 
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The balloons are linked to each other by 
means of a metallic net carrying a tension 
of 1,500 volts. The space between them is 500 
meters. 

Every section of protective balloons has 
three pilot balloons, the lower portion of 
which is painted in red color. These balloons 
distribute current to the protective nets. All 
three of these balloons have to be put out of 
action to isolate the net. 

At night the balloon barrage is placed at an 
elevation of about 1,500 meters, by means of 
an automatic block system under which one 
man can handle all work at the truck belong- 
ing to each balloon. 

The electric power units are kept in the 
vicinity of the pilot balloons. The protective 
net is charged with electricity only when the 
warning is given. 

The balloon sections are equipped with a 
radio station enabling them to communicate 
with the headquarters of the antiaircraft de- 
fense, giving them data concerning the posi- 
tion of approaching planes. 

In daytime the balloons are brought down 
to a height of about 100 to 150 meters, and the 
net is drawn up to the balloons, after the 
manner of a window shade. The nets are un- 
folded only during the night or in the course 
of an aerial attack. 

The net is composed of five horizontal 
threads at 100 meters and 50 vertical threads 
10 meters apart. 

A plane that touches the net usually comes 
down in flames. hap 

Each balloon carries equipment enabling it 
to throw out a smoke screen for the purpose 
of camouflaging the barrage at a given mo- 
ment, 

Due to the use of an insulating system on 
the cables that hold the net, only the latter 
is kept under electric tension; and the cables 
of the balloons as wel! as the trucks are iso- 
lated in this manner. ; 

The balloons carry a special type of insu- 
lating equipment to prevent electric tension 
in the net from affecting the sound-detection 


apparatus. 
(Press Reports) 


German Manpower: 


Germany’s total available manpower for 
military purposes is estimated at seven mil- 
lion, in an analysis of German reserves pub- 
lished by “Izvestia” and quoted by the Mos- 
cow radio. This total includes all men up to 
the age of 50. Men available between the 
ages of 18 and 40, the newspaper estimates, 
number some four million. 

The figure of seven million was arrived at 
after an analysis of the results of the Ger- 
man census taken in 1939. According to this, 
says “Izvestia,” the German population of 
Germany proper and the Germans in occupied 
territories totalled 79,400,000, of whom 38,- 
800,000 were males. Of the males 1,457,000 
were 18 to 20 years old, 2,245,000 were 20 to 
25, 3,561,000 were 25 to 30, and 6,939,000 were 
30 to 49, making a total of 14,202,000 men of 
the most useful military ages, plus 4,730,000 
between the ages of 40 and 50. 

Twenty percent of the men between 18 and 
40 years of age are unfit, and in the older 
groups the proportion of unfit rises to 30 per 
cent and more. Therefore it may be estimated 
that only ten million men can be considered 
as usuable in time of war, and a great many 
of these have to work in the factories and fill 
numerous other essential jobs in the rear. 

Although foreign labor and the labor of 
the subjugated populations is exploited in 
Germany. Germans have to be mixed with 
them for fear of sabotage. Thus we may 
safely say that Hitler has four million men 
between the ages of 18 and 40 for his army 
contingents, and a total of seven million of 
all ages up to 50. 

(Manchester Guardian) 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Howitzer on Circular Track: 


The 88-mm cannon-howitzer (25 pounder) 
which is replacing the 83.7-mm cannon (18 
pounder) as the organic weapon of the light 
field artillery regiments with infantry divi- 
sions and which is scarcely distinguishable 
as far as external appearance goes from the 
latter, has already been used in the campaign 
in France. It is now being manufactured 
again in the required quantities. It has a box- 
carriage provided with wheels with pneumatic 
tires enabling it to be drawn behind a tractor, 
and a large shield whose upper part can be 
folded forward and down. The gun is pro- 
vided with a circular track on which it turns 
when in firing position. 


(Militér-Wochenblatt) 


IRAQ 
Petroleum: 

Production, which in 1932 amounted to 
120,000 tons, reached 1,100,000 tons in 1934. 
From the years of 1935 to 1940, the figures are 
as follows: 


DREN etic han 3,890,000 tons 
i) Sere 4,210,000 tons 
|. ee 4,550,000 tons 
a 5,216,000 tons 
JL ee 4,928,000 tons 
a 4,112,000 tons 


(Press Reports) 


ITALY 
New Fiat Bomber: 


The Fiat airplane works have developed a 
double ponton hydro-plane, model RS-14, 
with two radial motors, Fiat-A-74 RC-38 
located in the front edge of the wings, each 
of 840 horsepower. The plane is equipped 
with three machine guns and is operated by 
a crew of four to five men. The front end 
of the fuselage affords a complete view. There 
is a bomb rack under the fuselage for hold- 
ing a large caliber bomb. Smaller bombs are 
carried under the wings. The dimensions, 
as announced, are: Wing span 19.5 meters, 
overall length, 13.7 meters, wing surface 50 
sq. meters. 

(Militar-W ochenblatt) 


Imports and Exports: 


1940: Imports: 12.91 billion lire as against 
10 billion in 1939. 
Exports: 9.24 billion as against 8.5 
billion in 1939. 
(Note: An Italian lire is normally equivalent to 
about 5 cents in American money.) 
In the course of the second half-year, 47% 
of the imports came from Germany, and 41% 
of the exports were destined for Germany. 


(Press Reports) 


JAPAN 
Using Chinese Ore: 


Up to the present time the greatest of the 
Japanese smelting works, the Yawata, have 
been operating only on ore brought from May- 
laya. However, on account of the political 
developments in the Far East as well and the 
“freezing” of the yen, the deliveries of ore 
from British Malaya to Japan have practi- 
cally ceased. The Japanese iron industry 
is now forced to turn to Chinese ores for op- 
eration. The importation of iron ore from 
China was possibly doubled during the month 
of. September. The iron mines of Hainan is- 
land, where high grade 65 percent iron ore is 
produced, are being worked at top speed. 

(Press Reports) 


First Paratroops: 


_Parachute troops were employed for the first 
time in the war against China. Several hun- 
dred men were employed in the action against 
the 18th Communist Chinese Army in the 
frontier regions of the provinces of Shansi 
and Hupeh. 


(Militér-W ochenblatt) 


LIBYA 


Despite British air superiority in Lybia, 
the air cooperation between the R.A.F. and 
the British ground forces is yet to be seen to 
its full advantage. Although British air- 
craft have proved their superiority to the 
German in combat, the German tanks have 
not been mastered. Never was a tactical 
need more clearly shown—the need for the 
specialized tank-destroying airplane. With 
it must go balanced superiority in other arms. 


(The Aeroplane) 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
Trade in 1939 and 1940: 
Expressed in millions of florins: 


1939 1940 
imbponte 469 444 
PAPONG 525 cn ence 739 873 


(Note: A florin is about 40 cents in American 
money.) 


(Press Reports) 


RUMANIA 
Rumanian Participation: 


Some Rumanian troops, notably a mountain 
brigade of the 3rd Rumanian Army, have 
taken part in the Axis operation against 
Crimea. This unit is said to have sustained 
very heavy losses at the hands of the Rus- 
sians, with about 40 percent of its effectives 
either killed or wounded. 

Considerable German forces, numbering a- 
bout 80,000 men, are still stationed in Ruma- 
nia proper. 

(Press Reports) 


Petroleum: 


Petroleum production has reached 1.29 mil- 
lion tons in the course of the first quarter of 
1941. The U. S. S. R. has imported 15,624 
tons since February, 1941, in application of 
the Russo-Rumanian trade agreement. 


(Press Reports) 


RUSSIA 
Captured Planes: 


Berlin papers have devoted much space to 
the description of an exhibition of captured 
enemy airplanes. Among those given prom- 
inence were two Russian airplanes; one the 
MIG3, a single-seat fighter, built near Mos- 
cow, looks like the Spitfire and has a Rus- 
sion-built motor of 1,200 h. p. The other was 
a bomber, the FU2; this was favorably com- 
mented upon by the German press. 


(The Aeroplane) 


Kamchatks: (See map on Page 58) 


The $7,200,000 paid to Russia for Alaska 
in 1867 also bought the country control of 
the north Pacific and the Aleutian Islands 
“gangplank” to Asia. 

The Aleutians curve westward from the 
tip of Alaska peninsula to within 600 miles 
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of Kamchatka, Russian peninsula thrusting 
southward to within gunshot of the north- 
ernmost Japanese home islands. 

Although southern Kamchatka and the 
Aleutians are in approximately the same 
latitude, there is a great difference in their 
climates. The islands are washed by the 
warm Japanese current, and the temperature 
seldom drops below freezing, although vio- 
lent storms and heavy fogs are frequent. 
Kamchatka, on the other hand, is washed by 
an icy current straight from the Arctic, and 
as a consequence is one of the most inhos- 
pitable regions on earth. Severe winter lasts 
for nine months of the year, with heavy 
snowstorms and hard freezes. In the brief 








inflicted on arms and legs, as many of them 
result from mortars. There are fewer head 
wounds or rifle casualties. 

The Red Army is declared “cautious” 
about applying new techniques of treatment 
until they had been thoroughly tested. One 
technique is a type of “novocaine block” de- 
veloped by Dr. Alexander Vishnievsky where- 
by injections or external applications of no- 
vocaine are used to localize wounds. Another 
method is described as modernization of the 
19th century practice of Dr. Nicolai Pirogov, 
“the father of Russian military surgery,” a 
method known as “immobilization of the ex- 
tremities,” in which airtight plaster bandages 
are used to give the tissues complete repose. 
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(See Notes on “Kamchatka” Starting on Page 57) 


summer, fogs are frequent and mosquitoes 
abound. 

Both the islands and the peninsula have 
active voleanoes puffing steam into the chill 
air and earthquakes are frequent. The near- 
est of the Aleutians, Attu, is about 600 miles 
east of Kamchatka, but midway of this gap 
are the Russian Commander Islands. 

On Paramushiro Island, northwest of 
Japan’s Chishima (Kurile) Islands, Japan 
has a naval and air base almost touching 
the southern tip of Kamchatka, 1,000 miles 
north of Tokyo. The air route from Alaska 
to Japan, via the Aleutians, Kamchatka and 
the Kurile Islands was surveyed a decade 
ago. 

(Press Reports) 


Processing of Wounded: 


The Russian “doctrine of military medi- 
cine” was organized on a basis of successive 
treatments, starting at dressing stations on 
the front line and extending to hospitals deep 
in the interior. The doctrine is based on 
the theory that “every wound, no matter how 
difficult, must be treated medically and surgi- 
cally as near as possible to the front line.” 

The wounded may pass through these 
stages: The battalion sanitary station, situ- 
ated at the front line, and successively a 
regimental sanitary station, a division mo- 
bile hospital, a field mobile hospital and, 
finally, the hospital for the evacuated, a hun- 
dred miles or more from the front. 

The doctrine was developed during the 
Finnish war and in fighting on the frontiers 
of Outer Mongolia. Early in the present 
war, retreat sometimes prevented the system 
from functioning properly but, with the Rus- 
nae advancing, it is giving “excellent re- 
sults.” 

Most wounds in this campaign are reported 
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The Russians are widely using physio- 
therapeutical methods of electric water mas- 
sage and salve treatments. 

(Press Reports) 


Russian Artillery: 


During the present campaign the Rus- 
sians are known to employ a standard light 
gun, the 37-mm (about an inch and a half). 
It was once considered a good antitank gun, 
but lately has proved too light. 

The next major size bracket is the 75-mm 
class (about three inches), the size of 
France’s famous World War gun. Then there 
is the 105-mm, a staple of the United States, 
German and Russian Armies. Above this, 
the armies have various sizes, running up to 
16 inches and more. 

In these basic types, Russia does not differ 
radically from other nations, with one signifi- 
cant qualification. In several size brackets, 
she has guns slightly bigger than what might 
be called the standard. 

In sub-machine guns, the Russians are re- 
ported to have the edge, with a gun that is 
effective at 200 yards and fires 70 rounds 
against a lighter German gun effective only 
100 yards and firing only half as many 
rounds. 

Being the “home team,” the Russians have 
been able to marshal far more artillery in 
general than the Germans, who have had to 
transport their guns as much as a thousand 
miles to the battle line. 

There have been indications that the Ger- 
mans concentrated on bringing up 105-mm 
guns, not heavy enough to cope with the 
Russians’ bigger guns, and not as maneuver- 
able as their lighter ones, like the 46-mm, 
which can be moved by a squad of eight men 
if necessary. 

These difficulties are reported to have 


forced the Germans into makeshift emergency 
use of mortars. 

Large sections of the Russian artillery 
have been trained to operate on skis—a point 
where the Germans were surprised. For the 
siege of Mozhaisk, big guns were hauled up 
on sledges. Whole artillery batteries on run- 
ners were reported to have played an im- 
portant part on the Kalinin front. 

A large portion of the Russian artillery is 
motorized; even the 115-mm guns have their 
ewn motor carriages. 

In their artillery operations, the Russians 
have shown the same guerrilla-type initia- 
tive that they have displayed in their 
tactics in general. 

The Germans purposely made their mor- 
tars a little smaller than the Russians’, so 
that captured shells would do them no good. 
The Russians devised metal jackets to make 
the shells fit their guns, and bombarded the 
Germans with their own ammunition. 

The latest artillery development reported 
by the Russians is an “artillery wedge,” 
modeled after the blitzkrieg panzer wedge, 
but with units of powerful artillery, co- 
ordinated with infantry, in place of fast but 
light motorized forces. 


(Press Reports) 


The 37-mm AA Gun: 


The Model 39, 37-mm antiaircraft gun 
fires projectiles weighing 0.720 kilogram. By 
the use of magazines each holding five pro- 
jectiles, the practical rate of fire is 108 
rounds per minute. The muzzle velocity is 
between 880 and 900 meters per second 
(2,886.4 and 2,952 feet per second). The 
horizontal pointing range is 360 degrees, the 
vertical between —5 and +85 degrees. The 
horizontal range is 8 kilometers (4.968 
miles), the greatest vertical range 6 kilo- 
meters (3.726 miles). The greatest effective 
range for the combat of aircraft is given as 
3,000 or at the most, 4,000 meters (3,280— 
4,370 yds). The travelling weight of the gun 
is 2,000 kilograms (4,409.2 lbs). The crew 
consists of five men. 


(Militér-Wochenblatt) 


Russian Guerrillas: 


The Russian civilian fighters (guerrillas) 
behind German lines conduct their warfare 
without orders or contact of any kind from 
the Red Army. However, there have been 
many instances when some of these groups 
have been surrounded by German anti-guer- 
rilla detachments, and on some occasions the 
Soviet air force has dropped food and sup- 
plies to them. 

At other times the Red Army has trained 
and supplied equipment to civilians who ex- 
pected to become guerrillas when the Ger- 
mans advanced. They do not wear uniforms 
of any description, however. 


The People’s Army, which is still another 
force in the Soviet Union, does not engage 
in guerrilla warfare unless its individual 
members are assigned to the tasks or unless 
they are unable to escape from a German 
advance. The People’s Army is a civilian 
force whose primary function is to aid the 
Red Army. The members of this force are 
generally factory workers, who are too old 
or too young for the Red Army, and they 
supply labor squads for trench work or dem- 
olition details. 

In cities such as Leningrad and Moscow, 
the members of the People’s Army work 
their factory shifts and then go to the front 
and put in another ten hours digging de- 
fenses and manning guns. During the time 
when Odessa was under siege, the People’s 
Army worked night and day. In Moscow 
and as far away as twenty-five miles, the 
People’s Army, together with teachers, clerks, 
students and scientists, constructed an al- 
most impregnable series of fortifications that 
saved the city from capture during the Oc- 
tober offensive. Throughout last September 
and October practically every one of Mos- 
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cow’s millions contributed to the city’s de- 
fense. 
(Press Reports) 


Formation of a Polish Army: 


Resulting from an agreement reached in 
Moscow between Soviet Premier Joseph 
Stalin and the Prime Minister of the 
Polish Government-in-Exile and Commander 
in Chief of Polish armed forces, General 
Wladyslaw Sikorski, an autonomous Polish 
Army has been formed and is being trained 
in the Soviet Union. 

The Polish force in Russia, numbering, ac- 
cording to press reports, about six divisions, 
is composed mainly of former Polish officers 
and men taken prisoners by the Red Army 
during its advance into the eastern provinces 
of Poland after the Germans had overrun 
that country in September 1939. It is com- 
manded by General Wladyslaw Anders, who 
but recently has been released from a Rus- 
sian prison camp, and will fight under the 
Soviet High Command. It is being equipped 
by the British. 


train commander directs action from a super 
turret. 
(Press Reports) 


The Far East: 


It is reported that Soviet forces in the 
Far East consist of 26 divisions of infantry, 
10 divisions of cavalry and 4 armored di- 
visions with a total of 500,000 first-line 
troops, and 350,000 other troops, as compared 
with 500,000 Japanese. There are 120,000 
additional Japanese troops in Korea. 


(Militér-Wochenblatt) 


General Zhukov: 


General Zhukov, who belongs to the younger 
generation of army commanders, was ap- 
pointed to the post of commander in chief 
of the central army group. He won renown 
in the battles along the Manchurian-Mon- 
golian border in 1939 by surprise attacks of 
powerful tank formations against the Jap- 
anese. He followed Timoshenko in the con- 
trol of the special defense district of Kiev. 
On 14 January 1941, he became chief of gen- 
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It is anticipated that the Polish Army in 
Russia will take the field in the spring, and 
that a part of it may go to Libya. 


(Press Reports) 


Armored Trains: 


Soviet forces have made considerable use 

of armored trains as mobile artillery, par- 
ticularly adapted for the defense of vital 
railroad lines. 
_ While information on this Russian weapon 
1S meager, it has been determined that fre- 
quently the armored train is employed as 
support for the division vanguard, aiding the 
latter in overcoming enemy resistance in the 
zone of approach by destroying the hostile 
covering force. The fire of the armored train 
is effectively employed for the support of 
the infantry attack on the main line of re- 
sistance, 

A handcar usually precedes the armored 
train on the railroad track. 

The modern Russian armored train has a 
100-ton locomotive with a three-inch steel 
protection and four large armored cars, each 
protected by two layers of steel. The cars 
have revolving turrets and carry machine 
guns, antiaircraft weapons and mortars. The 


eral staff replacing General Meretzkov, who 
had occupied this office but a short time, as 
well as that of deputy commissar of national 
defense and a member of the defense com- 
mittee. He immediately hastened the execu- 
tion of the plans he had formed as a result of 
zealous study of the German operations. On 
380 January a new training program went 
into operation with these words of Suvoroy 
as its slogan: “The troops shall learn only 
what they need to know in war and only as 
it is done in time of war.” Small mobile 
units designed for rapid pace action were 
built up which were able to wage active war- 
fare against troops trained and equipped ac- 
cording to modern standards. The small units 
and their subdivisions were above all to be 
perfected from the tactical point of view. 
By a rapid course of training, the reserves 
were also to be familiarized with the German 
methods of warfare. During the first weeks 
of his tenure in office, Zhukov put a bill 
through the supreme council for the raising 
of the war chest to 71,000 million rubles. 


(Militér-Wochenblatt) 


‘The loss of many important farming areas 
is to be met by extending cultivation to fer- 
tile but heretofore unused soil in established 
agricultural sections untouched by the war. 


Big tracts of land are awaiting the plow, 
particularly in Siberia, Central Asia, the 
Urals, and the southeastern part of the So- 
viet Union. Intelligently planned evacuation 
of the war zones is said to have solved the 
labor problems. 

Increased autumn planting is evidenced 
in many areas, especially in Kazakhstan, 
Georgia, Uzbekistan and other Central Asia 
Soviet republics. 

The huge Kharkov tractor plant has been 
evacuated and is now in production some- 
where in Siberia, while the Rostov-on-Don 
agricultural machinery plant was also moved 
out of the war zone and set up again in 
Uzhek. 

(Press Reports) 


UNITED STATES 


New Curtiss P-40-F: 

The P-40-F pursuit plane has a firepower 
almost the equivalent of five .50-caliber and 
ten .30-caliber guns. A .50-caliber bullet is 
one-half inch in diameter. Standard equip- 
ment up to now on British pursuit planes has 
been eight guns of .30 or .50-caliber or a com- 
bination of the two. 

Press reports quote Burdette S. Wright, 
of the Curtiss Wright Corporation, builders 
of the P-40-F, as stating: 

“Army experts agree with our engineers 
that the new P-40-F will outshoot any com- 
bat plane of its type in the air, that it will 
compare favorable in the matter of speed 
with any other fighter in the world, and that 
it can go into action at a ceiling comparable 
with aircraft which it will meet in combat.” 

The plane is the first military aircraft 
type in the United States to be powered 
with the new American-built Rolls-Royce 
Merlin engine of British design, now is be- 
ing manufactured by the Packard Motor Car 
Company. 

Mr. Wright estimated the top speed of the 
fighter at 23 percent greater than the obso- 
lescent Curtiss Hawk P-36, first brought out 
in 1927, of which the P-40 is a development. 
Unofficial sources said with that as a basis, 
the “F” series would fly only a fraction of a 
mile an hour less than 400 mph. 


(U. S. Air Services) 


Sets World Record for Speed: 

To demonstrate the value of the Baltimore 
bomber as a fighter or pursuit ship if needed 
in that capacity, Ellis D. Shannon, engineer- 
test pilot of the Glenn L. Martin Company, 
dived his airplane at a speed of 560 mph. 
on 23 October. Two engineers, Orville Rich- 
ardson and William Street, accompanied him 
on the flight and checked his speed and re- 
sults. The dive was not of the vertical 
terminal-velocity variety, but a steep one of 
about 65 degrees at close to full throttle. 

Shannon reached his maximum speed at 
17,000 feet, the air indicator showing 400 
mph. He levelled off at an altitude of about 
8,000. He had travelled a vertical distance 
cf 15,000 feet in the almost incredible time 
of 1 minute, 24 seconds. 


(U. S. Air Services) 


Naval Strength: 

The present and potential strength of the 
United States Navy is represented in the 
following table: 

In Under 


Service Construction 
17 15 


Battleships ------ 

Aircraft carriers —- 7 11 
Craigere 2... 54. 387 54 
Destroyers ------- 172 191 
Submarines __---- 113 73 
Airplanes ~.._---- 5,000 15,000 


(Current History) 


P; G. Course in Four Days: 


A special four-day post-graduate course 
in medical aspects of chemical warfare was 
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given to selected physicians by the University (4) Therapy of pulmonary irritant cases (10) Medical aspects screening and _ irri- 
of Cincinnati College of Medicine on 23-26 (5) Individual protection tant smokes and tear gases 
February. Subjects included were: (6) Field demonstrations (11) Some systematic poisons 
(i) Military aspects of chemical warfare (7) Eye injuries from chemical warfare (12) Medical aspects of collective protection 
as related to civilian defense agents (18) Medical aspects of protection of food, 
(2) Chemistry (8) Burns from incendaries and other ma- water and of animals 
(3) Pathological physiology and sympto- terials (14) Anaesthesia and demonstration of op- 
matology of pulmonary irritants (9) Vesicants erating room setup without collective 
protection 


(15) Demonstration of first aid station 

(16) Demonstration of gas decontamination 
station 

(17) Review 

(18) Field demonstration. 
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(Press Reports) 


Islands of the Pacific: 
Midway Islands 


The Midway Islands are approximately 
1,140 miles northwest of Honolulu. Physically 
they are a part of the Hawaiian group. They 
were discovered on July 9, 1859, by Captain 
N. C. Brooks, master of “Gambia”—a Hawai- 
ian registered bark. Captain Reynolds of 
the U.S.S. Lackawauna took possession of 
the islands in the name of the United States, 
on August 28, 1867. Since that time the 
navy has held sponsorship of the islands. 

In 1903 a cable station was established on 
Sand Island. In 1935, the Pan-American 
Airways established a base there in their air 
route across the Pacific. 

The harbor improvements on Midway 
Islands were directed by Congress and began 
in October 1938, and in spite of initial diffi- 
culties, due to distance involved, work was 
in progress by spring of 1939. By August 
1940 the — a _ ory and 
‘ after some additional dredging the first cargo 
Se ee ship, the U.S.S. Sirices, was unloaded at the 
navy pier. Thereafter all cargo was un- 
loaded at the pier while, heretofore this had 
177 |20" to be done in the open sea and barged to 
shore. 

Mipway ISLANDS. (Military Engineer) 












. Proposed area for. 
“anchorage &rurning: _. 














"ROPOSED SEAPLANE HARBOR. 














Give them great meals of beef 
And iron and steel, they will eat like wolves 
And fight like devils. 
—Shakespeare: Henry V. 


“Probably the most important factor in building up an aggressive army 
is the selection of leaders. Without efficient leadership, the finest troops 
may suffer defeat by inferior forces skillfully led.” 


—General Pershing: My Experiences in the World War. 
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Foreign Military Digests 


Digests of articles from foreign military periodicals; other items of interest 
from foreign publications are summarized in the Catalog of Selected Periodical 


Articles. 


German Troops in a Russian Winter 
[From an article by Anton Nijinsky, in Fighting Forces (Great 


Britain) , December 1941.] 


What is a Russian winter like? 

This question is often put, but not often 
answered satisfactorily. Today many people 
are asking how the German troops in Rus- 
sia will fare during a Soviet blizzard. 

Now a Russian: winter is so severe that 
only the people who are accustomed to it— 
brought up to it, one might say—can hope 
to get on tolerably well. The newcomer is 
severely handicapped because the Russian 
cold is so severe that it has a remarkable 
effect on will-power. It lessens it to such an 
extent that, in cases of extreme cold, even 
men of strong determination in normal 
weather lose their power of decision. 

Among the Russian troops, this effect of 
temperature on the power of the brain has 
received considerable attention on the part of 
the Soviet Army authorities. For this rea- 
son, only picked men for winter maneuvers 
are chosen. They are not selected for their 
knowledge and usefulness of army routine so 
much as for their power of resisting cold 
and carrying out their duties in a normal 
manner. 

This is where the German troops will re- 
ceive the shock of their lives. They are not 
trained to withstand a Russian winter of 
great severity. What will happen to the 
Panzer divisions is not so much their actual 
physical weakness, but their loss of de- 
termination to “carry on.” Once they are 
in the throes of a Russian winter, the effect 
will be apparent from their lowered brain- 
power. 

What this means when multiplied by a 
whole army of soldiers may be well-nigh 


appalling to their officers, even if the latter 


manage to escape the effect due to better 
living conditions and more comfortable quar- 
ters. But even this is doubtful. The “don’t 
care” attitude will take hold of the men in 
the field, and they will be more content to 
lie down and die than obey the “push on” 
orders of their generals. 

Anyone who doubts this has only to turn 
to the retreat of the French from Moscow. 
The French troops suffered extremely from 
hunger, as the Germans are likely to do, 


due to breakdowns in transport arrange- 
ments. And this, coupled with fatigue and 
the intense cold, results in a loss of memory. 
This alone may well be the enemy’s undoing, 
since if orders cannot be remembered, whole 
armies will flounder on to destruction. 

Just what effect this will have on the Ger- 
man troops is not difficult to imagine when 
it is mentioned that among unpicked Soviet 
troops, many of them were found to have 
forgotten the names of the most ordinary 
things about them, as well as those of the 
articles of food for the want of which they 
were perishing. Not only so, but so intense 
is the cold, and so remarkable the effect on 
willpower, that it is no uncommon thing for 
a soldier to forget his own name and those 
of his comrades. Prolong the agony, and 
whole bodies of soldiers become incurably in- 
sane. 

There is still another aspect the German 
troops will be up against, and that is con- 
stant reliefs. 

Unless the German troops can be relieved 
at very frequent intervals—and this applies 
to practically all fronts—then the invaders 
will be glad to lie down and die, or give 
themselves up. This problem is more im- 
portant than it seems at a glance. It means 
that if whole German armies cannot be re- 
lieved after each few days’ fighting in a 
Russian winter, then climatic influences will 
exact a ghastly toll of lives along the whole 
line. Can the Germans so arrange these 
large and constant reliefs? It is doubtful, 
even if the Soviet troops were willing to 
oblige. 

No doubt the German High Command 
realizes the precarious position of their 
troops—now. But it is too late to withdraw, 
and almost as bad to retreat as to advance. 
Either way hundreds of thousands of the 
enemy will never see the Fatherland again. 
It is not that they will be killed or wounded, 
either. It will be simply that their will- 
power will be so low and their physical con- 
dition so wretched, that they will simply lie 
down and die—a happy release from every- 
thing in this world! 





Over The Path Of Annihilation 
(via Smolensk, Gomel and Kiev to the Great Decision) 
[“Der Weg der Vernichtung,” by Lieut. Colonel George Soldan, in 


Deutsche Wehr, 24 October 1941. Condensed at the Command and General 
Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. ] 


This article by the well known Ger- 
man military writer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Soldan, gives a general outline of the 
German encirclement operation east of 
Kiev. It is important in that it once 
more confirms the objective of the Ger- 
man High Command as being the an- 
nihilation of the Russian armies. In 
spite of initial successes of considerable 
proportions, it is now obvious, neverthe- 
less, that the Germans have failed to 
attain this objective. The figures con- 
cerning the number of Russian prisoners 
and matériel captured are based on of- 


ficial German news releases and as such 
must be treated by the American reader 
with the greatest reserve—THE EDI- 
TOR. 


On 6 August when it was announced in a 
Wehrmacht report that the army group 
fighting under the command of Field Marshai 
von Bock in the middle part of the front 
had brought the great battle of Smolensk to 
a victorious conclusion, it was added that 
this success “was of decisive importance for 
the further progress of our operations.” 
Now, to this series of German victories in 


this war there has been added the annihila- 
tion battle at Kiev, which, due to the de- 
cisive outcome of the operations that fol- 
lowed, was unique in every respect. 

The success at Smolensk grew directly out 
of the first great annihilation battle of this 
campaign, the double Hinkesselung (battle 
operation) of the Soviet armies at Bialystok- 
Minsk. The Kessel operation at Minsk had 
not been finished when fast troops, in close 
pursuit of the fleeing and broken remnants 
of the enemy, broke into the Stalin line. In 
unexampled march performances, the infan- 
try divisions followed behind in order that 
they also might get at the enemy as quickly 
as possible. Thus, we first had a pursuit 
battle of incomparable dimensions. Approxi- 
mately east of the line Bobruisk-Polotsk we 
soon found at various places a strong line 
of obstacles, including the Dnieper, and had 
to engage in all kinds of fighting imaginable. 
There were outright meeting engagements 
along with systematic attacks; there was 
fighting to force river crossings along with 
fighting for passageways between lakes. At- 
tack often turned into sudden pursuit with 
defense. Frontal and flank attacks and en- 
circling operations always enabled us to sur- 
round enemy forces of greater or lesser 
strength. On the 250 kilometer (about 156 
miles) front the fighting seemed to resolve 
itself into a number of single battles inde- 
pendent of each other. It is probable that 
the peculiar nature of the great contest was 
most evident about 20 July. Just west and 
east of Smolensk, which was captured on the 
16th, there was at that time very heavy 
fighting with strong enemy forces which had 
been encircled. There was also heavy fight- 
ing at the same time 150 kilometers (about 
94 miles) to the rear on the Dnieper line 
near Mogilev. Farther to the north the 
lake terrain at Nevel was the scene of a 
battle calling for great efforts, after we had 
gone over the highly difficult route across the 
Dvina at Polotsk, through strong bunker po- 
sitions. To the south, on the Dnieper—250 
kilometers (about 156 miles) from Smolensk 
as the crow flies—there was hard fighting at 
Rogachev and Zhlobin and still farther to the 
west in the region south of Bobruisk. About 
120 kilometers (75 miles) south of Smolensk, 
at Krichev, fast troops had already worked 
themselves up even with the city. North of 
the city the battle had moved 100 kilometers 
(about 62% miles) to the east. We must 
also mention the troops that were crossing 
the Pripet marshes, units which were later 
to achieve special successes but which were 
now fighting in echeloned formation extend- 
ing 400 kilometers (about 250 miles) to the 
rear, if we consider Smolensk as the vertex. 
We could count more than a dozen battle- 
fields, without any visible connection be- 
tween each other, where there was fighting 
on 20 July. And still it was in reality one 
great battle fought over a wide area. 

People throughout the world have wracked 
their brains for a long time over the signifi- 
cance of the aim of this battle. The Rus- 
sians, and with them their British and Amer- 
ican friends, gazed steadfastly at Smolensk 
and the capital 300 kilometers (about 188 
miles) farther to the east, not doubting for 
a moment that the purpose of this energetic 
German offensive must necessarily be to cap- 
ture Moscow, whose importance as a center 
of the armament industry was quite evident. 

In the meantime, the further course of the 
operations showed that this had not been 
the intention of the German command. As 
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so often happens in this war, it turned out 
to be entirely different. Of course, Smolensk 
was a very important milepost on the road 
to Moscow, and for a long time the city has 
been designated as the gateway for an at- 
tack against the Moscow area. The German 
aim was in reality—here just as in the case 
of other campaigns—the annihilation of the 
enemy fighting forces. The extent to which 
this aim was achieved may be seen sufficiently 
well from the 310,000 prisoners, the 3,205 
tanks and the 3,120 cannons and the 1,098 
airplanes, which, together with countless 
other war material, fell into the hands of the 
victor. We know today, after the battle of 
Kiev, that this aim to annihilate the enemy, 
developing from the recognition of the fact 
that everything else would naturally follow, 
continued to be our guide. The Wehrmacht 
report, at the end of the battle of Smolensk, 
meant that this battle was of decisive im- 
portance for the further progress of our 
operations. 

At that time, on 6 August, the middle front 
looked approximately like the dull point of a 
wedge projecting deep into enemy territory; 
its front side directed toward the east ran 
from Roslavl north through a very difficult 
marsh and lake terrain up to Velikiye Luki, 
with the front toward the northeast. The 
south wedge side, almost twice as long as 
the other side, started at Roslavl and ran 
over Krichev—Chernigov up to the Dnieper, 
the east bank of which was still held here 
on both sides of Rogachev by the Russians. 

That meant a length of front of about 700 
kilometers or about 438 miles. Measured in 
the air this distance would correspond to a 
line drawn across Germany from Vienna over 
Berlin up to the region of Stettin. We must 
always keep such comparisons in mind to 
realize the demands made upon troops and 
command. 

If we follow this general course of the 


front after the close of the battle of Smo- 
lensk on the map, we see the extensive area 
of the Pripet marshes. This marshy area, 
with a length of 500 kilometers (about 312 
miles) and a width of 200 kilometers (about 
125 miles) running from west to east through 
all of White Russia, formed from the very 
beginning of the campaign the natural 
boundary between the army group of Bock 
and the army group of Rundstedt operating 
in the Ukraine. How difficult it is to win 
operational freedom here has been shown 
again by the German units—the same thing 
was experienced during World War I—who 
advanced with extreme difficulty. In fight- 
ing an enemy which could use railroads and 
rivers with armored trains or gunboats and 
in struggling with marshes, morass and 
water, they had experiences which make us 
wonder which of these are the most galling. 
But to the east of the marshland they now 
had an opportunity to drive the right side 
of the wedge, constituted by the army group 
of von Bock, toward the south and in this 
way not only to provide operational free- 
dom for the left wing of the army group of 
von Rundstedt, but to do much more than 
this. In other words, the success of such a 
wide advance east of the Pripet marshes 
would open up those operational possibilities 
which the Wehrmacht report frankly stated 
would be of such decisive importance. 

The recognition of this fact was followed 
closely by actual execution. On 6 August, 
the very day on which the Smolensk battle 
was ended, orders were given to prepare for 
an attack which would mark the beginning 
of the battle of Gomel. Since this city, 
situated 200 kilometers (about 125 miles) 
north of Kiev, was in many respects the 
key point of the large area east of the Pripet 
marshes, it was necessary that the German 
command have possession of this city so 
that it might start large scale operations. 
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The Russian command was far from 
recognizing such possibilities. As if charmed, 
it kept its eyes on Smolensk. During fol- 
lowing weeks in which the remarkable Ger- 
man operations started and ran their course, 
terminating in the battle of Kiev, the Rus- 
sian command had no aim other than the 
recapture of Smolensk. In repeated and 
stubborn attacks against the army group of 
von Bock, whose front was turned toward 
the east, they exhausted their strategic wis- 
dom and at the same time the strength of 
their troops. Of course, the recognition of 
the real German intentions was not made 
easy for them. Their attacks were met with 
limited German counterblows until it seemed 
favorable to allow the purely defensive at- 
titude here to become evident. Later on, we 
shall discuss in detail these battles, which— 
after 9 September when the Russians were 
forced, due to the heavy losses they had in- 
curred on all fronts, to limit themselves to 
the offensive; in other words, to bury all 
hopes of recapturing Smolensk—took on the 
character of trench warfare, which, of 
course, was entirely different from that of 
the World War. They showed, among other 
things, that infantry and artillery, even in 
the age of fast troops and Panzer forces, 
have lost nothing in importance. In this 
case the old arms, often against greatly su- 
perior forces, repelled the Russian attacks 
day after day in bloody combat, held the 
area about Smolensk and in this way laid 
the groundwork for large scale operations 
in the region of Gomel. 

While the German units, advancing through 
the region of the Pripet marshes, moved 
with redoubled efforts against the Dnieper 
line south of Zhlobin into an uncommonly 
effective flanking position, the battle was 
started on the left wing by a bold advance 
of the Panzer groups of Lt. Gen. Guderian 
from the region of Roslavl. Moving first to 
the south and southwest, it soon turned with 
parts of its forces toward the west and, 
rolling up the enemy after a manner, ob- 
tained results which were never obtained in 
the World War, and gradually started a 
movement of the whole front in a south di- 
rection against the Gomel-Bryansk railway. 
At the same time, a great success was won 
on 27 August in the north at Velikiye Luki 
with the capture of 30,000 prisoners and 400 
cannons. 

Up until 12 August, the whole south front 
of the army group of von Bock between 
Roslavl and the Dnieper, on a front 200 
kilometers or 125 miles wide, was in move- 
ment. The enemy tried to escape but did 
not succeed. Parts of his forces were sur- 
rounded on the 10th and the 11th and de- 
stroyed and, in a 3d and 4th Kessel at Roga- 
chev and Zhlobin, lay down his arms, inso- 
far as he had not already been destroyed. 
On the 17th, tanks on the left wing of the 
battle area were already 130 kilometers or 
about 81 miles south of Roslavl. On the 19th 
Gomel fell. The city gives the name to a 
battle in which the infantry, cavalry, artil- 
lery and pioneers, by their excellent coopera- 
tion, gave proof of their power and im- 
portance even in a war of movement. More 
than 26 divisions of the infantry were routed, 
among these 3 motorized, and 5 cavalry di- 
visions. We counted 84,000 prisoners, and 
booty consisting of 144 tanks, 848 cannon, 
88 airplanes and 2 armored trains. 


This was a wonderful victory, but its ef- 
fects were still more significant, because 
after we gained control of the region about 
Gomel it was possible to set in motion the 
army of von Reichenau on the left wing of 
the army group of von Rundstedt. The bat- 
tle at Gomel flowed over so to speak into 
the battle of Kiev. The first focal point was 
the city of Chernigov in the angle of the 
Desna, 110 kilometers or nearly 70 miles 
south of Gomel. The strong enemy forces 
escaping from the west were moving toward 
this place. When they reached the city 
there were already parts of Guderian’s 
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Panzer forces 150 kilometers (about 94 
miles) to the northeast and almost on the same 
level. The great drama of the annihilation 
battle east of Kiev lifts almost into the 
realm of the fantastic scope of the encircle- 
ment because, in the meantime, the Dnieper 
was crossed southeast of Kiev at Kremen- 
chug over a front of 120 kilometers (about 
75 miles) and the attack carried forward 
from this side also. It was comparable in 


- every respect to the double battle at Bialy- 


stok-Minsk in that an outer ring was formed 
by fast troops when Panzer forces coming 
from the north and the south joined hands 


200 kilometers (about 125 miles) east of Kiev, 
while an inner ring was formed by foot 
soldiers whose essential mission was to allow 
the battle of annihilation to “ripen.” 

It is superfluous to repeat the list of booty 
as an outward indication of the magnitude 
of the success. It is engraved in our mem- 
ories and will remain there like everything 
else in life that is almost inconceivable and 
that has impressed itself most deeply. The 
destruction of Bolshevism is not yet com- 
plete but it will be completed. At the time 
that this is being written, we have started 
the decisive phase. 





Comments on the Present War—Guerrilla Warfare 


[“Commentaires sur la guerre actuelle (La guérilla),” in Revue Mili- 
taire Suisse, October 1941. Translated from the French at the Command 
and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. ] 


In English, American and Russian com- 
muniques for some time now, there has been 
increasing mention of guerrilla warfare in 
the territories occupied by the Germans. 
The latter continue to speak of measures of 
repression in practically all locations. 

At the very beginning of hostilities, Stalin 
issued an order for constant harassing of 
the German rear positions, thus taking ad- 
vantage of the great extension of the Rus- 
sian territory. 

If we may believe reports from the 
Propagandakompanien, this order has been 
very conscientiously carried out. In nearly 
every report this source alludes more or less 
directly to guerrilla action. 

In all ages, guerrilla warfare has crippled 
the rear organization of invading armies, 
though with varied intensity. In the present 
conflict, this is growing daily. 

It is interesting to note.the terms applied 
to those carrying on this sort of warfare, 
determined by point of view. To the Ger- 
mans, such persons are “communists” if the 
actions take place in the interior of occupied 
countries, or guerrillas if the actions are 
carried on more or less in the immediate 
zone of combat. It is true that in the first 
instance, these persons may really be com- 
munists, actuated by patriotic motives. As 
for the Russians, we find them employing 
either the word partisans or local guards. 

Hence, on the one hand, this military ac- 
tivity is regarded as the work of outlaws, 
while on the other hand it is considered as 
the work of regular elements of an army. 
It is natural that the Germans should call 
any one a “communist” who is opposed to 
them in order to profit from the opprobrium 
usually attached by Europeans to all per- 
sons bearing this epithet. 

The expression, franc-tireur, generally em- 
ployed in reference to guerrilla warfare, is 
often inaccurate, giving as it does the idea 
of a person armed with a hunting rifle and 
working independently of any military or- 
ganization. 

This conception is a bit out of date for 
modern warfare exacts a great deal of the 
guerrilla. He must be intelligent, methodi- 
cal and patient. His morale is of prime 
importance since he is denied the mental 
stimuli enjoyed by the ordinary soldier. 

The guerrilla is generally a regular soldier 
specialized in some particular field, as for 
instance, a demolition expert, a technician 
for sabotage of industrial installations, an 
ambuscade specialist, parachutist, etc. 

We are almost tempted to say that the 
guerrilla must be of elite classification if 
he is to obtain much success in these mod- 
ern days. 

One feature of his mission is that it is 
carried out in enemy territory. While the 
regular soldier forms a part only of a well 
organized unit provided with systematized 
supply and evacuation facilities, the guer- 
rilla is dependent on his own resources— 
and luck. His is a fight to the death for he 


ae there will be no pardon if he is taken 
alive. 

No one of the actions of the guerrilla is 
decisive in war and the question might be 
asked concerning the use of killing an offi- 
cer here or a few men there or destroying 
an auto, machine gun or tank. But, with 
repetition, this activity does material dam- 
age to the enemy and undermines his morale. 
Nor should we forget that guerrilla warfare 
aims not only at material objectives but at 
such objectives as various personnels and 
at political and even psychological objectives. 


History proves that guerrilla warfare has 
often been the grain of sand which stopped 
the powerful military machine. Nowadays, 
even if this machine cannot be stopped by 
guerrilla warfare, its smoothness of opera- 
tion can at least be impaired. Even this 
must not be neglected. 

The growing vulnerability of civil popula- 
tions and increasing mechanization have 
heightened considerably the chances of ef- 
fective attack on hostile rear positions. The 
so-called fifth column methods have proven 
this point conclusively. 

Hence, we find the objectives of guerrilla 
warfare mainly constituted by dams, fac- 
tories, electric power stations and lines, rail- 
roads, highways, canals, etc. 

Wherever men are more important than 
machines, attack’ will be made by guerrilla 
methods. Personnel attacked will always be 
select: military staffs, liaison officers, staff 
officers, patrols, police personnel, etc. 

Guerrilla warfare is always offensive. 
Defensive action is unknown for this would 
only mean death in quick order. 

For guerrilla warfare to be fully effective 
it is necessary that the support of the popu- 
lation be enlisted. 

At present, the Russians appear to have 
made a specialty of this type of warfare 


which, we should note, harmonizes perfectly 
with the revolutionary idea: ambuscades, 
street fighting, sabotage, etc. When we con- 
sider that they have been aided by fanatical 
populations, it is easy to see how they have 
attained a certain degree of success in this 
domain. For instance, we read: “From 
house to house, from street to street, the 
partisans held Minsk, Smolensk, Kishinev, 
Gomel, etc., while the main bodies of the 
Russian troops retreated.” 

During operations in the west, all troops 
which were surrounded or dispersed, sur- 
rendered. In Russia, these break up into 
little detachments of guerrilla fighters and 
fight to the death. For this reason, we can- 
not classify such action as guerrilla activity. 
We are confronted with army formations 
continuing to give battle in other form. 

As we read the German press, we are 
struck with the enormity of this war which 
appears already to have claimed an incalcu- 
able number of victims. 

We read in the “Volkischer Beobachter” 
for 14 July 1941: “Where is the front? 
Ahead, to the left, to the right, to the rear, 
sometimes in every direction at once! In 
such a case, the unit assumes a circular po- 
sition.” How often the Russians wait con- 
cealed till the first wave of attackers has 
passed; then hurl themselves at the second 
wave, isolating it thus from its shock ele- 
ments! Various reports speak of snipers 
skillfully concealed in trees (Baumschiitzen), 
presenting no visible target yet opening a 
surprise fire on the enemy. 

The employment of all sorts of explosives 
appears possible in these guerrilla actions 
and German reporters tell of bombs buried 
in potato and grain fields. This last re- 
minds us somewhat of certain experiences 
of the French at the time of their offensive 
against the outlying positions of the “West- 
wall” in September, 1939. 

Russian guerrilla detachments operating 
along railways are usually composed of rail- 
road workers familiar with the vulnerable 
points of a railway system. The Russian ra- 
dio constantly cites the exploits of the 
partisans and even discounting propaganda, 
their activities appear far from inconse- 
quential. We cite at random from recent 
announcements: “A guerrilla detachment in 
the region of Smolensk, attacked four 
cavalry patrols, killing four officers and 
eight soldiers, destroyed two armored cars, 
blew up six bridges and cut twelve electric 
cables,” while, according to the Russian ra- 
dio, another detachment attacked four block- 
houses organized for winter occupation. 


Several German generals, among others, 
General von Schobert, well known in Switzer- 
land, have fallen victim to these guerrilla 
activities carried on either by detachments 
of scattered units continuing the combat or 
by parachutists attacking the enemy’s rear 
positions in small groups. 





The Isolated Island Fortress of Kronstadt 


[“Die isolierte Seefeste Kronstadt,” by M. Austen, in Militdér-Wochen- 
blatt, 17 October 1941. Translated from the German at the Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. ] 


Kronstadt was built by Peter the Great 
who, at the time of the founding of St. 
Petersburg in 1703, ordered the construction 
of the fort of Kronschlot on the southeast 
tip of the island of Kotlin. A short time 
before this island had been taken from 
Sweden, to protect the mouth of the Neva. 
This fort was planned for the protection of 
St. Petersburg (Leningrad) against Swedish 
attack from the direction of Lake Ladoga. 


‘The island of Kotlin, which is about 7.5 


miles long and a little over a mile wide, is 
situated about thirty miles west of Lenin- 
grad at the narrowest point of the Gulf of 


Finland and closes the west end of the 
Kronstadt Bay. The city of Kronstadt which 
had been built up in an orderly manner 
around the fortress and has some 45,000 in- 
habitants, is divided into two parts, Gover- 
nor City and the Admiralty City. In the 
latter are located the headquarters of the 
Admiralty, founded by Catherine II in 1785, 
barracks, laboratory, arsenal, shipyards, 
naval hospital, provision stores, etc. The 
ports, which are surrounded by beautiful 
drives, are located on the south side of the 
island, the port for merchant vessels at the 
west end, the naval port at the east end 
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and the so-called “middle port” between them 
which is used for the outfitting of war ves- 
sels. From this latter port the canal of Peter 
the Great leads to the “docks,” while a 
canal begun in 1782 and completed under 
Alexander I, lined with magnificent drives 
and warehouses, leads into the inner city. 
Due to the shallowness of the bay, Kron- 
stadt was, until the end of the last century, 
the most important outer harbor and only 
actual commercial port for the city of Lenin- 
grad (St. Petersburg). Since this part of 
the Finnish bay could be navigated by ships 
of not more than two or three meters 
draught, all cargoes to and from ocean-going 
ships had to be transferred here to lighters 
which increased transportation costs consid- 
erably. To enable large ocean-going vessels 
to dock at the St. Petersburg wharves, a 
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sea canal was constructed during the years 
1875 to 1888 through the deepest part of the 
bay between Kronstadt and the mouth of 
the Neva. The cost of the canal was twelve 
million rubles. It is 8.5 meters deep and 
over 17 miles long. As a result of its con- 
struction Kronstadt lost its importance as a 
commercial port and is now solely a port 
for naval vessels. 

In the city’s two hundred years of history, 
we also find many historical events belong- 
ing to recent times. In June 1854, during 
the Crimean War, an English and French 
fleet appeared before Kronstadt under com- 
mand of Admiral Napier. The city was not 
attacked, however, but subjected to a block- 
ade. It was from this point, during the 
Russo-Japanese War, that the unfortunate 
fleet of Czar Nicholas II started on its 
journey to eastern Asia only to be almost 
completely annihilated in the naval battle in 
the straits of Tsushima (1904). In July 
1906, a violent military insurrection occur- 
red at Kronstadt. The support afforded by 
the sailors at Kronstadt to Lenin and 
Trotsky originated in this city and in May 
1917 Kronstadt was declared the first “Soviet 
Republic.” In March 1921 Kronstadt was 
the scene of an abortive revolution, which 
was speedily quelled by the Soviets. 

Kronstadt is the home port of the Rus- 
sian Baltic fleet which, with the Arctic, Black 
Sea and Far East fleets, represents the naval 
power of the Soviet Union. It is a strategi- 
cally important strong point and it heavily 








fortified. The present land fortifications, 
which were partly constructed under Czar 
Nicholas I, and partly between the years 
1856 to 1871 by the noted Russian military 
engineer General Count Totleben, consists 
of a heavy wall which surrounds the city 
and rows of earthworks extending westward 
to the tip of the island of Kotlin. Both earth 
and granite have been used in the building 
of the fortifications. Since about 1923 the 
Kremlin has been engaged in work aimed at 
a further development of the fortifications, 
but as all foreigners were excluded from 
Kronstadt as a “forbidden area,” we have no 
reliable information with respect to progress 
made. The remnants of the old fleet of the 
Czars was modernized at the Leningrad 
docks and a large number of new cruisers, 
destroyers and U-boats were built. There 
are said to be 100 Soviet submarines in the 
Baltic, which presented a serious threat to 
German commerce in this area. 

The Kronstadt stronghold is at a disad- 
vantage in many respects. It is situated on 
the 60th parallel of latitude. Its ports are 
ice-bound during five months of the year, 
usually from the middle of November to the 
end of April, the ice reaching a thickness 
of more than three feet. Ship movements 
are interferred with to a considerable ex- 
tent by the shallow water of the bay, their 
passage being exclusively confined to the nar- 
row channel. In the event of continuous 
westerly winds, there may be an accumula- 
tion of as much as 12 or 13 feet of water 
caused by the fact that the water of the 
Gulf of Finland is driven into the Kronstadt 
bay and great quantities of water are re- 
ceived from the Neva. on the opposite side. 
In addition to this, there is the difficulty 
caused by the low salt content of the water 
which allows it to freeze easily and, especially 
in times past, caused a great deal of trouble 
for wooden ships. On account of the short 
distance to Lake Ladoga, its source, the river 
Neva is but 40 miles in length, but it is some 
270 to 1,300 yards wide and discharges 
nearly 3,900 cubic yards of water per second 
transforming the Kronstadt bay into a fresh 
water lake. One of the main requirements 
for a strong point is not only that there 
should be a good port, but, above all, the 
assurance that it can be easily supplied. 
Now, it is true that the great industrial city 
of Leningrad is directly back of Kronstadt 
with its wharves, metallurgical manufac- 
turies, defense equipment manufacturies and 
food stores, but it is necessary for the very 
essential fuel for heat and power to be hauled 
from great distances, the coal from the Tula 
basin (495 miles), or the Donetz district 
(800 miles), and the oil from the Caucasus 
by means of tank steamers across the Black 
Sea. In case of necessity, it is possible to 
obviate this matter of distance, especially by 
means of airplanes. Lastly, the area of the 
Finnish bay is too limited to offer satisfac- 
tory operating space to a great fleet in view 
of the speed of modern ships and the ranges 
of modern guns. A destroyer with a speed 
of 30 knots per hour can travel the entire 
length of the gulf in 13 hours and its width 
in two hours. 





Russian Naval Power 


[“Die Seemacht der Sowjets,” by Captain Waldeyer-Harz in Militdr- 
Wochenblatt, 7 November 1941. Translated from the German and condensed 
at the Command and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas.] 


The first military preoccupation of the 
Bolshevist rulers of Russia, was, the reor- 
ganization and strengthening of land and 
air forces to the point where they would 
make the Union, already mighty from the 
point of view of territorial extent, and all- 
too rich from the point of view of mineral 
resources, a world power as regards mili- 
tary power. In contrast with what was ac- 
complished in this respect, the reconstruc- 
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tion of Russia’s navy, which was in a bad 
state as a result of the World War and the 
Revolution, lagged far behind. 

The building of the navy presented a 
much more difficult task. Russia lacked en- 
gineers and also skilled laborers for the de- 
signing and building of new warships. Also, 
since the Russian feels no great need of oc- 
cupying a position of importance in com- 
merce on the high seas, the nation was satis- 


fied for years with its humble lot. Only 
after the Russian land and air forces as- 
sumed their stately proportions, did the gov- 
ernment begin to occupy itself with the task 
of instilling new life in the navy. 

Six years ago, Marshal Voroshilov an- 
nounced that Russia would build a navy sec- 
ond to none and, particularly, it was planned 
to surpass all other nations in the matter 
of submarine craft. And the chief of the 
navy at that time, Admiral Orlov, announced 
that a “Malta of the north” would be built 
in Kronstadt; that many thousands of la- 
borers were busy changing the city to an 
impregnable naval port. The Russians did, 
indeed, turn attention in methodical man- 
ner to the reconstruction of naval bases al- 
ready existing. At the same time, construc- 
tion was ordered of a considerable number 
of submarines and other craft for naval 
“guerrilla” warfare; first of all, because of 
their value in war, but secondly, because of 
the desire to begin a revivification with the 
building of smaller and, therefore, more 
easily constructed units. 

To free themselves from the limitations 
imposed by the geographical location and 
depth of waters of the Baltic, the construc- 
tion of a naval port started in the north on 
the Murman coast, which is free of ice even 
in winter. The results were Polyarnoye, a 
port which first of all serves as a base for 
destroyers and submarines, but certainly was 
designed for greater uses. This port serves 
as an outlet, in the program of naval ex- 
pansion, by way of the North Sea, to the 
steamship lanes of the Atlantic. Further, 
Leningrad was provided with a water con- 
nection with the White Sea by means of a 
canal and the waters of Lake Onega. Also, 
as we consider this construction, we catch 
sight of a plan in which great results were 
envisioned. The plan was to connect the 
large rivers of the north and south of Russia 
by canals in such manner that eventually 
it would have been possible to transfer light 
naval units from the Black to the White 
Sea, or vice versa. Work has already been 
started at several places on construction 
which has this end in view. At the outbreak 
of the war, the end of this work still lay 
far in the future. During many months of 
the year, it is impossible to use the White 
Sea Canal, called the Stalin Canal, on ac- 
count of ice. Indeed, it may be said that it 
it useless for the greater part of the year, 
for the White Sea, in contrast with the Mur- 
man coast which is warmed by the Gulf 
Stream, is completely icebound during win- 
ter. 

With undeniable zeal and also admirable 
tenacity of purpose, the Russians have taken 
steps towards the opening of a route which 
connects the Murman coast and the White 
Sea by way of the Bering Straits with 
Vladivostok, the Russian naval base in the 
Far East. Two hundred polar stations have 
been established to study these extremely 
difficult waters and to keep them free from 
ice during the short summer months. These 
measures have had greater strategic than 
commercial bearing. In view of the great, 
natural difficulties involved, considerable re- 
sults have been attained. Even though the 
ship traffic from Archangel to Vladivostok is 
modest in comparison to that over the ordi- 
nary ocean route, it is to be credited with an 
annual increase. Under the Czars, Vladivo- 
stok was a strong naval base and the city’s 
defenses have been considerably increased 
since that time. Since the Russo-Japanese 
war, heavy naval units have not made their 
base in the Far East. At present, Vladivo- 
stok serves only as a base for submarine 
and aircraft. Preparations are also claimed 
to have been made here for the extensive 
use of mines both in defensive and offensive 
action. This port is also suggested as a base 
for speed boats. 


The Russian Navy is represented in the 
Black Sea much in the same manner as in 
the Baltic. Sevastopol and Nikolayev, the 
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latter in German hands, are the naval bases 
here. The distribution of the present Rus- 
sian naval units can be seen from the fol- 
lowing table. It makes no claim to absolute 
dependability, for the Russians have been 
skillful in keeping secret the results of their 
naval reconstruction. Only the most im- 
portant classes of ships are represented 
here. 
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Details to note are as follows: 


(1) Battleships are of old design, dating 
to 1911 and, with a displacement of 23,000 
tons, carry twelve 12-inch guns each. The 
ships have been modernized by alterations. 
Even though their fighting strength has 
been increased, they are by no means up to 
the standard of modern warships. Several 
larger ships are planned or are already on 
the ways. After a long period during which 
the Russians tried in vain to persuade Amer- 
ican industry to come to their help, they 
have themselves finally undertaken construc- 
tion. Whether the United States has agreed 
to make deliveries of parts for the new ships 


as guns, armor-plate or engine parts, has 
not been announced. 

(2) There are only three new-type cruis- 
ers. They were built in Russian shipyards. 
Two are of 9,000 tons; the third is a small 
mine-laying cruiser. In their effort to acquire 
superiority over foreign ships of the same 
kind, the Russians equipped their heavy 
cruisers with 7-inch guns in place of the 
usual 5-inch. 

(3) Modern Russian destroyers are pat- 
terned after Italian and French types. They 
were built in Russian shipyards and, in spite 
of great displacements, exhibit remarkable 
speed and must be regarded as important 
fighting units. The staff of the Admiralty 
of the Soviet Union presumably chose the 
French type in order to be able to conduct 
long-range operations using the Murman 
coast as a base. More modest vessels would 
have sufficed for use in the Baltic. 

(4) The present smaller destroyers (1,600- 
tons) and the torpedo boats, are units of 
normal type. Some were constructed in for- 
eign shipyards, which is also true of the 
speedboats. 

(5) The Russians have been particularly 
active in the construction of submarine 
craft, principally in their own shipyards. 
The same as in the case of the German Navy, 
types of moderate size predominate. But in 
addition to these, there are also heavy types, 
of 1,400-tons displacement when afloat. 

(6) Mines, which for a long time now 
have also been favorite weapons with the 
Russians, have been especially developed by 
the Russian Navy. The same may be said 
of naval planes. 





The Magnitude of Russia’s War Industries 


[“Das Riistungspotential der Sowjets,” in Militér-Wochenblatt, 24 Oc- 
tober 1941. Translated from the German and condensed at the Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. ] 


The deposits of iron ore in Soviet Russia 
have so far been only partly explored and 
worked. According to 1938 Moscow reports, 
they amount to 11,000 million tons, of which 
7,000 million tons are in European Russia 
and 4,000 million tons in Asiatic Russia. 
Tnis means that Russia has the greatest de- 
posits of iron ore in the world. But with 
Russia’s great size, eight million square miles, 
a sixth of the entire land area of the earth, 
this should not be surprising. Also, in case 
of war and complete blockade, Russia has 
within her own borders, almost all the nec- 
essary basic materials of war, food, oil, the 
various necessary ores and coal, since she 
produces more of them in time of peace than 
she uses and is in as advantageous a position 
with relation to her war industries as the 
United States of America. It is needless to 
mention the great importance of such great 
supplies of raw materials to a nation in time 
of war. In spite of the unfavorable nature 
of the country and the antiquated transporta- 
tion systems, the Russian mining industries 
have undergone considerable progress at the 
hands of the Bolshevists, especially since the 
institution of the three five-year plans of 
1928, 1983 and 1988. Indeed, between 1918 
and 1937, the production of ingot iron, ingot 
steel and rolling mill products increased 264, 
300 and 269 percent, respectively. These in- 
dustries were concentrated in four principal 
districts: the Ukraine in southern Russia, 
the region around Moscow in central Russia, 
in the Urals and in Siberia. 

_ With its broad, fertile plains, the Ukraine 
is not only an agricultural region of the first 
order, but also the most important district 
of Russia with respect to war industries on 
account of its great ore deposits in the ex- 
ploitation of which the favorable climate and 
the energy and industry of its inhabitants 
must be regarded as favorable factors. The 
district of Krivoy Rog has been properly 


termed the Ruhr region of the Soviet Union, 
because in no other place in the Soviet Union 
are there to be found so many of the require- 
ments for the development of extensive and 
varied heavy industries as here, where iron 
and manganese ore deposits are found in 
great abundance. The adjoining Donetz ba- 
sin furnishes the coal and the great power 
plant of Dnieprostroy making use of the rap- 
ids of the Dnieper river and furnishes 550,- 
000 kilowatts of electric energy, while a well 
organized system of rail and water transport 
provides connections with the interior of the 
country and the nearby ports of the Black 
Sea permit easy export at low cost. In the 
year 1937, the region of Krivoy Rog recorded 
a production of 9,200,000 tons of raw iron 
(63.8 percent of the total production), 11,- 
400,000 tons of raw steel (52.6 percent) and 
7,400,000 tons of rolling mill products (57.6 
percent.) It today has a large group of mam- 
moth industries modeled along American lines 
and even in 1933 numbered 70,000 inhabitants 
largely workmen. 


The ore deposits of Krivoy Rog extend over 
an area of some 55 miles in length by one and 
one-fourth to four and one-fourth miles in 
width and are estimated by geologists at 1,- 
500 million tons. In 1918, 6,400,000 tons 
were produced; in 1929, 5,500,000 tons; in 
1933, 8,900,000 tons; in 1938, 16,000,000 tons; 
in 1940, 19,000,000 tons (estimated). The 
ores have the qualitative advantage of the 
unusually high percentage of purity (from 
55 to 67 percent, with an average of 60) put- 
ting them on a par with the excellent Nor- 
wegian ores of Sydvaranger. No other de- 
posits of Soviet Russia, exhibit ores with 
so rich a content of iron. Another important 
feature of the ores is that they naturally con- 
tain 1 percent of manganese, which is neces- 
sary in smelting, and only 0.1 percent of 
phosphorous and 0.2 percent of sulphur which 
makes them easy and fast to work. In ad- 


dition to this, the Krivoy Rog district con- 
tains immeasurable quantities of iron quartz- 
ite with an iron content of from 35 to 38 
percent, the total deposits being estimated at 
51,000 million tons. 

Lastly, and in addition to all this, there are 
the enormous deposits of manganese of Niko- 
pol in the vicinity of Krivoy Rog and to the 
east of it, which are estimated to amount to 
400,000,000 tons and which furnished 3,000,- 
000 tons yearly (of 35 to 40 percent purity). 
With this deposit and a second in Khiaturi 
(Caucasus), the Soviet Union is the greatest 
producer of manganese ore in the world. The 
mines of Nikopol alone produced more manga- 
nese ore than was required by the whole of 
Europe. More than 90 percent of the ore is 
used by the iron industry, mostly in the manu- 
facture of steel to which manganese gives 
the desired toughness and strength. Krivoy 
Rog furnishes not only the smelters, steel 
mills and manufactories of the “Dnieper 
bend” district of Zaporozhye, Mariupol, 
Dniepropetrovsk, Ordzhonikidze and Make- 
yevka with its iron ore and raw iron and 
steel, but also those for other industrial cen- 
ters as Moscow, Leningrad, Tula, Gorki and 
Rostov and, until the collapse of Poland, a 
part of east Upper Silesia. A considerable 
part of the manganese ore from the Nikopol 
region went to North America. Of late years, 
the Soviet government has given a great deal 
of attention to the Krivoy Rog ore district, 
granting large allowances for its develop- 
ment. 

The fuel for Krivoy Rog was supplied by 
the Donetz coal district which is situated 185 
to 250 miles east of Krivoy Rog in the in- 
terior, a distance which must be designated 
as small in view of the enormous extent of 
the Russian territory. The coal deposits of 
this region are estimated at 70,000 million 
tons. The annual production of nearly 80,- 
000,000 tons, represented 60 percent of the 
total Russian production and comes from 340 
different mines. With its 700 to 800 caloric 
units the coal from the Donetz basin may be 
regarded as of equal quality with the coal 
from the Ruhr district and produces a firm 
coke which is especially suitable for the met- 
allurgical industries. 

In the “Dnieper bend” region, is also situ- 
ated the great Kichka aluminum works with 
an annual capacity of 25,000 tons, also nu- 
merous plants for the manufacture of loco- 
motives, cars, tractors, farm implements, 
electric cable, tin plate, wire rope, machine 
tools, electric apparatus, ammunition, air- 
planes, textiles and fertilizers. Of further 
interest in this region, from the viewpoint 
of war industries are, Nikolayev (160,000 
inhabitants), the great port of the Black Sea 
fleet and naval center with efficient wharves 
and docks and extensive works for the manu- 
facture of coast defense and naval guns, anti- 
aircraft guns and naval planes. Also in this 
district is Odessa (population, 600,000), the 
greatest commercial port of the Black Sea 
and important industrial keypoint of the 
Ukraine. 

In contrast with this, the Ural district 
formerly produced but a third of the amount 
of the Krivoy Rog district and, in the year 
1937, the production was 2,700,000 tons of 
raw iron (18.5 percent of the combined pro- 
duction) , 3,500,000 tons of raw steel (20.3 per- 
cent) and 2,900,000 tons of rolling mill pro- 
ducts, (23.0 percent). The fear of an attack 
from the west on Soviet Russia caused the 
Russians of late years to move their war in- 
dustries more and more to the east and, aside 
from Siberia, mainly into the industrial re- 
gion included under the name of “Ural- 
Kuznetzk District” in the area between the 
Ural mountains and Yenisey River, where 
iron ore may be had from the Urals and coal 
from Kuznetzk, because of which, the third 
five-year plan provided for an increase in the 
production of this district to 35 percent of 
the total. But this contemplated removal of 
the war industries to the area back of the 
Urals has up to the present time remained 
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nothing but a plan, in spite of certain results 
here and there. The greatest difficulty in the 
way of the realization of the plan is still the 
distance of some 1,250 miles from the ore of 
the Urals and the coal of Kuznetzk. The 
city of Moscow and the area around it are 
the center of Russian metallurgical industry. 


We find in this area some 2,500 firms among 
them many “Combination Plants,” that is, 
large establishments which carry on several 
stages of a given process of production. Mos- 
cow, with its army of almost a million labor- 
ers, is the greatest industrial city of the na- 
tion. 





Turkey’s Military Strength 


[“La potencia militar de Turquia,” in Memorial del Ejército de Chile, 


September-October 1941. 
and General Staff School.] 


The armed forces of Turkey are under con- 
trol of the Ministry of National Defense with 
three assistant secretaries—for the army, 
navy and air forces, respectively. Military 
service is universal and obligatory and varies 
with the arm, from 18 to 36 months. 

In time of peace, the army consists of 
20,000 officers and 200,000 men. It is or- 
ganized into ten army corps, each made up of 
two triangular divisions. In addition, there 
are three divisions of cavalry and three mixed 
mountain brigades. On war footing, the 
armed forces of Turkey are estimated at 
about two million men, but information on its 
wartime organization is lacking. 

The main body of the infantry is made up 
of troops of rural origin which imparts to it 
the characteristics of seriousness and hardi- 
ness. Its partially outmoded armament is 
being modernized, but this is somewhat of a 
problem as a result of the backward state of 
Turkish industry. The civil guard and the 
police with a strength of 50,000 well-armed 
and equipped men, constitute a defense force 
which cannot be lightly considered. 

The artillery has cannon of the Krupp and 
Schneider types. Motorization is as yet very 
restricted. All officers come from the military 
college in Ankara or from other military col- 
leges. The Military Academy for the educa- 
tion of staff officers and for advanced military 
courses, is in Istanbul. For the most part, 
the officers constitute a cultured and well ed- 
ucated group. 

As for aviation, the latest official data 

give the number of planes as 450, organized 
into three regiments. Of late months, the 
strengthening of this most important arm 
has progressed at an accelerated rate. 
. The navy appears inadequate for the pro- 
tection of the coast whose extension brings 
Turkey in contact with several foreign coun- 
tries. As regards this weakness, an important 
part of the loan arranged for in England in 
1938 (6 million pounds sterling) has just 
been appropriated for the improvement of the 
fleet and modernization of the Dardanelles 
fortifications and the principal ports. At the 
outbreak of the present war, the fleet included 
the following units: 


Translated from the Spanish at the Command 


2 battleships, the “Yavuz” (the former 
German World War “Goeben”), and 
the “Turgut Reis,” of 23,100 and 
10,000 tons, respectively 

2 light cruisers of 7,130 tons each 

9 destroyers totalling 8,840 tons 

5 submarines (four additional submarines 
are in course of construction) 

Numbers of smaller vessels. 

Turkey occupies a location of particular 
importance making her, as is aptly stated, the 
bridge between Europe and the Asiatic world. 
In the Caucasus regions of the northeast, it 
borders on Russia and from this area comes 
at least half the oil supply of Europe. In the 
southwest and southeast, it borders on Syria, 
Irak, and Arabia. The possession of a few 
points in Thrace extend Turkish influence to 
the Balkans. Her extensive coast along the 
Black Sea and Mediterranean present vast 
commercial, political and military possibilities 
while the possession of the Straits permits 
her to control all movement to and from the 
Black Sea. Turkey’s population is less than 
20 million. 

As for Turkey’s frontier toward Russia, it 
may be said that this terrain is not particular- 
ly adapted to military operations of any mag- 
nitude. There are two obstacles in the way of 
action by way of Kura and Arasa; the great 
superiority of Russia’s military strength and 
the great interest which the latter has in pre- 
venting any great threat, even indirect, a- 
gainst the Transcaucasian region which in- 
cludes the Baku oil fields. 

The Turkish territory itself seems easy to 
defend either from the standpoint of its topog- 
raphy and the limited resources it offers to 
an invader or its limited and poor means of 
communication. The latter is especially true 
in the case of Anatolia which cannot be in- 
vaded without a long and difficult series of 
operations requiring considerable forces with- 
out the employment of a great deal of avia- 
tion. 

It appears logical that Turkey’s military 
streneth and the nature of her frontiers would 
enable her stubbornlv to defend her national 
territory. But without the acquisition of new 
forces, it would not be so easy for Turkey to 
carry on offensive onerations. 





The Japanese Army 


(“Das japanische Heer,” by Major Otto Mossdorf, Ret., in Deutsche 
Wehr, 1 November 1940. Translated from the German in the Translation 
Section, Corps of Engineers, Washington, D.C.] 


Since the Meiji Restoration, German-Jap- 
anese relations have been greatly strength- 
ened, especially in the fields of science, tech- 
nique, and culture, as well as in economics, 
with Germany more in the role of giver 
than receiver. Lasting bonds were created 
as a result of two events, first, the fact that 
Japan, on the recommendation of Bismarck 
made to Prince Ito, assumed the Prussian 
form of government with a House of Peers 
and a House of Representatives; and sec- 
ond, German collaboration in the improve- 
ment of the Japanese Army 

Japanese military circles today, recall the 
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work of General Meckel, who was active as 
a German instructor in Japan in the 1880s. 
After him numerous German officers have 
served in the Japanese Army, among others 
the present German ambassador, Major Gen- 
eral Ott, before he assumed the post of mili- 
tary attaché in Tokyo. Large numbers of 
Japanese officers have come to Germany to 
study the modern practices of the German 
Army and to take back their experience to 
the Japanese Army. 

The two fundamental elements of the Jap- 
anese Army, the High Command in the hands 
of the tenne (heavenly king) and the prin- 


ciple of compulsory military service, stem 
from the time of the founding of the Jap- 
anese Empire. The Japanese soldier, espe- 
cially the officer, is saturated with the ancient 
historical spirit of Bushido. In him lives the 
loyalty to the Emperor inherited from the 
Semurai, and the strong devotion to the 
homeland. In the year 1882, Emperor Meiji 
issued for the entire army a code of ethics 
based on five points: morality, bravery, de- 
votion to duty, simplicity and honesty. This 
code of ethics represents the articles of war 
for the Japanese soldier. Today it has be- 
ceme the general code of ethics for the entire 
Japanese people. The first article begins 
with the sentence: “Know that death is 
lighter than a feather, that duty is heavier 
than a mountain.” In the last article the 
code concludes with the sentence: “Honor 
is the bond which unites us, that and our 
Imperial representative of God, in whom we 
live and He in us, to the glory of the Em- 
pire, in the memory of our ancestors, of 
one as much as of the other.” 

The Japanese Army has gone unconquered 
throughout its history. Even in this fourth 
year of the war against China it has added 
new laurels to its banners. With inferior 
numbers but with modern equipment, it en- 
tered the war against China. It captured 
Peking, Shanghai, Nanking, Canton, and 
Hangkow as well as other strong sectors. 
The great battle at Hauchowfu in South 
Shantung brought success only on 15 May 
after attacks of many months and numerous 
misfortunes, and showed that a new spirit 
had entered the Chinese Army. To over- 
come it in the war of resistance, as the 
Chinese call it, great efforts were necessary. 

The Japanese Army now stands affiong 
the first in the world. In the critique of 
operations in the war one should be careful, 
since events take place in areas which are 
quite different from European theaters of 
war. Instead of the constricted areas of 
Europe there are the wide spaces of eastern 
Asia. In place of dense highway and rail- 
way lines there is a decided lack of these 
connections which are so necessary for car- 
rying on war. Consequently, battles in the 
present war in China are carried on similar 
to the battles between Chinese generals, 
chiefly at the few large railway lines. The 
great Chinese rivers cross these railway 
lines and link operations in fixed directions. 

After World War I, Japan had a Guard 
and twenty divisions with a total strength of 
308,000 men. The 19th and 20th at present 
are under joint command in Korea. Before 
the Manchurian incident, a division and a 
railway guard battalion were maintained. 
These were exchanged at regular intervals 
with other home divisions. The great earth- 
auake of 1 September 1923, as well as the 
world-wide economic crisis, caused Japan in 
1924 to reduce the strength of the army by 
about 1800 officers, 56,000 men and 13,000 
horses. In May 1925, they went still further 
und disbanded four divisions, the 13th, 15th, 
17th and 18th, so that the total strength 
dropped to 17 divisions with about 250,000 
men. The numbers of the divisions dis- 
banded were still retained. It was therefore 
easy to reinstate these divisions in the pres- 
ent war and to arrive again at the previous 
strength of 20 divisions. On the island of 
Formosa is a mixed brigade. A division of 
the army into corps is not known in Japan. 
Counting reserve divisions, which carry the 
number of their basic divisions with the ad- 
dition of the figure 100, there are some 54 
divisions. Although in the Manchurian cam- 
paign and the conquest of the province of 
Jehol the identifying numbers of the di- 
visions employed were published, a veil of 
secrecy has been thrown over the Chinese 
campaign. Troops have been designated 
cnly according to leaders. Only by chance 
was it learned that in 1937 in the battle 
north of Shanghai the 8rd, 9th and 11th Di- 
visions as well as the 101st Reserve Division 
were employed, A mixed brigade attacked 
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the Woosung forts. The Japanese Army is 
extensively motcrized. In the wide plains of 
the Chinese theater of war, much use has 
been made of motoried convoys. They were 
shown to be unsuitable for the battleground 
around Shanghai which was spotted with 
rice fields, and also for the mountain terrain 
in the province of Shansi. The Japanese 
Army has as its central authority four 
chiefs, the Minister of War, the Chief of the 
General Staff, the Inspector General for 
Military Organization and the Inspector 
General for the Army Air Force. The Min- 
ister of War must always be a high-ranking 
officer. He is not responsible to Parliament 
and has the right of free speech with the 
Emperor. His voice is listened to in the 
case of political resolutions and also in all 
questions concerning foreign policies. Jap- 
anese military circles have a far-reaching 
influence on the policies of the country. The 
new national structure achieved by the pres- 
ent Minister, President Prince Konoye, has 
obtained the essential motive power from 
military circles. Therein was set up the re- 
quirement for putting aside party economy, 
which now is attained. However, in the or- 
ganization of inner political life in Japan, 
military circles will play no leading role, but 
will make known their collaboration only 
through liaison officials. 

In the autumn of 1936, the Japanese Min- 
istry of War initiated a six-year plan as 
the first part of an extensive rearmament 
of the Army. Through the rapid expansion 
of the Army, as a result of the war with 
China, this plan has been realized more 
quickly than was originally expected. One 
ray assume that Japan today is in a posi- 
tion to call to the colors 8% million men be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 35. In the Chinese 
campaign, a maximum of 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 men had to be employed on a front of 
4.200 km. or about 2,625 miles. The Man- 
churian front stretched about 2,400 km. or 
about 1,500 miles. It has been necessary to 
abandon the long-standing division of the 
army into six parts: infantry, cavalry, ar- 
tillery, engineers, administration, and air 
force, since they did not satisfy present de- 
mands. In their place, a new organization 
was set up in which infantry, cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and air force are considered “com- 
bat arms.” In addition to these are the 
technical arms: administration, medical, 
veterinary, and the like. 

The Japanese Air Force is not a separate 
arm. There is an Army Air Force and a 
Navy Air Force. At the beginning of the 
war with China, Japan had more than 1,500 
front-line planes and the same number of 
second-line planes. In 1938 the office of In- 
spector General for Army Air Forces was 
established under the direct control of the 
Emperor, thus constituting the new fourth 
command authority. The Army Air Force is 
composed of three brigades: one in Tokyo, 
one in northern Korea, and one in Formosa. 
Each brigade includes one fighter regiment, 
two reconnaissance regiments and _ one 
bomber regiment. The Kwantung army has 
several sized combat regiments. Training 
Is carried on at pilot schools. Machines are 
patterned after American and French models. 
Japanese military pilots have shown top- 
notch efficiency in the war with China where 
they were fighting with an enemy of equal 
rank, Among such is a squadron leader, 
Flight Captain Morimoto, who fought in 
many victorious battles in north China, in- 
volving English, French, American and Rus- 
Slan planes. The German flying heroes of 
World War I, Richthofen and Immelmann, 
are models for Japanese air force officers 
whose acumen and bravery are attributable 
to the fact that they look upon each order 
from higher air force commanders as com- 
ing from the Emperor, and therefore con- 
Sider it holy. The Japanese pilots carry no 
parachutes. They climb into their planes 
with revolver and the inherited Samurai 
Sword and are pledged to destroy their planes 


and to take their own lives, in case of a 
landing in enemy territory, before they can 
be captured. 

Pre-military training of Japanese youth 
was introduced in the spring of 1935. Fif- 
teen thousand scliools were provided for 
some 2,500,000 youths to steel them for real 
military service. 

Heroic deeds from the oldest times in Jap- 
anese history are highly revered by the en- 
tire Japanese people. During the battles in 
Manchuria and in the war with China, there 
were many heroic acts. In 1932 Major Kuga 
fell at Shanghai. His body was found in 
the Chinese lines and placed with others 
fallen in battle. By chance of the Chinese 
Major Harlan, who had been the military 
attache in Tokyo and who knew Major Kuga, 
passed that way. He discovered that the 
body still showed signs of life. Major Kuga 
was brought to a field hospital; he recovered 
and after cessation of hostilities was set 
free. In Japan he was brought before a 
military tribunal, since every Japanese offi- 
cer who had fallen into enemy hands had 


to report to this group. Major Kuga be- 
lieved that only by his death would this dis- 
grace be wiped out. He went to the grave 
of his fallen colonel and there took his life. 
His soul lives today in the Yasukuni shrine 
in Tokyo where are kept the ashes of fallen 
heroes who became sons of the gods. 

Another example of heroic courage is 
found in the “three human bombs,” the 
soldiers Sakue, Kitagawa, and Eshita, who 
during an attack on Shanghai carried a 
Bangalore torpedo against an often-attacked 
fortification and were blown to bits by the 
explosion. The way was opened for their 
comrades. A monument to the three heroes 
has been placed in the outer court of Seishoji 
Temple of Tokyo. 

The goal toward which the Japanese Army 
is striving is shown in a memorandum pub- 
lished by the army in March, 1938 on the 
occasion of the 33d anniversary of the vic- 
tory of Mukden. Therein it was stated that 
only those nations which were spiritually 
prepared, well armed and strongly united 
could survive these critical times. 





Growth of the Indian Army 
How Fourfold Expansion Has Been Accomplished 
[From an article in The Times, Weekly Edition, London, 14 January, 1942.] 


The Indian Army has grown to nearly 
1,000,000, more than four times its pre-war 
size. ‘The monthly average of recruits is 
50,000. It is too early to estimate the effect 
of this expansion, not only on the military 
but on the social and political structure of 
India, yet not too early to consider it as an 
event of potentially supreme importance in 
Indian history. The extension has been 
achieved partly by converting several units 
of the Indian Territorial Force into regulars 
and partly by a recruiting campaign which 
is covering a far wider field than any con- 
templated since the end of the last war. Both 
processes were logical and expected. 

The Indian Territorial Force, modelled on 
the old militia in the United Kingdom, was 
established in 1917 when the Indian Defense 
Force was brought into being. By Septem- 
ber last, 75 per cent of the territorials had 
volunteered for full service with the armed 
forces and others for duties with garrison 
companies or guards. It was therefore pos- 
sible to bring about the voluntary conversion 
of several territorial units into regulars, and 
the force as such has practically ceased to 
exist for the duration of the war. 

The field of recruitment for Army service 
has been extended. Of five new regiments 
added last summer, three—the Bengal Regi- 
ment, the Bihar Regiment, and the Assam 
Regiment—have been based on _ territorial 
membership in those provinces. For the re- 
constituted Madras Regiment the first bat- 
talion has been recruited in the Presidency 
and the four territorial battalions have been 
converted into regulars. The Mazhbi Sikh 
Regiment and the Mahar Regiment are be- 
ing brought into being not so much as a new 
departure, but as a return on old and tried 
ways. 

The Mazhbis are or are descended from 
low caste men who adopted the Sikh faith. 
A corps of them was raised in 1857, and it 
was then and for many years later found 
that they made good pioneers. They and 
other subcastes of the Sikhs are well suited 
to service in a distinctive unit in which there 


can be no caste prejudice. As for the Mahars, 
they have a history which proves that high 
caste is not an essential factor in the mak- 
ing of a good soldier. They fought gallantly 
in the Mutiny. In the early stages of the 
present war they were enlisted for labor 
units only, and now an old grievance has 
been removed by recruiting them for the com- 
batant ranks. 


The directions in which the duly equipped 
Indian Army has expanded from 237,000 in 
September, 1939, to about 1,000,000 today 
(January 1942) cannot be stated with preci- 
sion. The main increases, in the order of their 
size, seem to have been in the transport 
corps, engineers, supply corps, signals, medi- 
cal corps, and ordnance corps. The pro- 
portion of technicians in the Indian Army 
in the last war was probably less than 2 
per cent of the total, and now is over 20 per 
cent, and constantly rising. 

After the last war it was decided that In- 
dians should be eligible for King’s commis- 
sions, and a start was then made with the 
process of Indianizing the Indian Army— 
that is today, of replacing British officers by 
Indians. All units are now open to Indian 
officer recruitment. The officers are mostly 
obtained from the Indian Military Academy 
at Dehra Dun—where the course for cadets 
has been shortened to 18 months—and from 
the more recently established training schools 
at Mhow and Bangalore, where British and 
Indian cadets work side by side. From those 
three centers it is estimated that 2,000 In- 
dian commissioned officers will be available 
every year. 

India has found the long-sought opportuni- 
ty for service, and by the time she has helped 
the Allies to victory will have a corps of offi- 
cers big enough and trained enough to put an 
old problem in a new light and to make the 
complete Indianization of her Army com- 
paratively easy. Here is a development of the 
first magnitude which no Round-Table Con- 
ference could foresee and which few of the 
debaters of India’s attainment of Domination 
status have as yet appreciated. 





The great questions of the day are not decided by speeches and ma- 


jority votes, but by blood and iron. 


(In a declaration to the Prussian house of delegates, 1862.) —Bismarck. 
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Torpedo Planes 


[“Torpedovliegtuigen,” by Baron de Vos van Steenwijk, in 15 October 
Zeemacht. Translated from the Dutch by Captain Cornelius Oldenburg and 
condensed at the Command and General Staff School. ] 
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After an historical introduction in 
which the author follows the course of 
development of torpedo carrying planes 
from the British attack of 12 August 
1915 to the present, the original article 
includes a section on the tactical use of 
the torpedo-plane. The extract presented 
wed is from that section—THE EDI- 


Let us observe a few of the most important 
rules which control the tactical use of the 
torpedo-plane. First, in all air operations 
the element of surprise is a deciding factor. 
This is especially true of daylight attacks on 
ships which are in the vicinity of the local 
coasts. It holds true, as well, of attacks on 
ships in the harbor. In a night attack, when 
the danger of resistance is relatively slight, 
the element of surprise is of lesser im- 
portance, although the action of antiaircraft 
fire can be delayed considerably by surprise. 
The success of the night attack on Taranto 
(Italy, 1941) can undoubtedly be ascribed to 
the surprise element. The presence of 
{enemy) pursuit planes in a torpedo attack 
will make surprise more necessary than in 
the case of a horizontal bombing attack. 
The torpedo-plane flies at a low altitude and 
is vulnerabie to the onslaught of enemy pur- 
suers. 

Let us now touch on the attack itself. 


The plane attacks at a distance varying 
from 800 to 4000 meters from its objective 
and flies at an altitude of from 5 to 30 
meters even though it would be naturally 
more favorable to pursue the objective in an 
oblique direction. The shorter the attacking 
distance, the greater the chance of the tor- 
pedo’s striking its objective and the smaller 
the possibility of a mistake in the calculation 
of the enemy’s estimated course and haste; 
however, the more favorable these elements 
beco:ne, the greater is the chance of an un- 





timely ending to an attacking torpedo-plane. 
The minimum attacking distance is de- 
termined by the effective range of repell- 
ing fire emanating from the objective. The 
maximum attacking range is accepted as 
4000 meters, which is the maximum range of 
present day aerial torpedo-planes. 

In the attack, the height of the plane (at 
the moment of releasing the torpedo) is very 
important. If it is too short, the spray from 
the torpedo as it hits the water might dam- 
age the plane; if it is too great, the torpedo 
might break in the air or be shot into the 
ground if the water is not too deep. The tor- 
pedo, however, must strike the water at a 
given point; so the plane is held in an exact 
horizontal position in attack, and the tor- 
pedo rack and angle of attack take care 
of the rest. 

The speed of the plane must of necessity 
be greatly reduced. Windage may also af- 
fect the attack; so its direction is of the 
greatest importance. Thus the plane makes 
the attack with the wind against it. When 
the torpedo has dropped, the plane should 
by all means attempt to bank away as fast 
as possible. 

It goes without saying that the attack 
should be made with a large number of 
planes. The fire of the enemy must be scat- 
tered or escape maneuvers lose their value. 
The attack formation may be divided or be 
accomplished in rectilinear formation. The 
laying of a smoke-screen, as far as_ is 
known, is not applied by the attackers. The 
warring parties do not attach much value to 
this technique. However, the enemy con- 
siders it reasonable to conceal its matériel 
in this manner. 

It is calculated that the torpedo attack 
has greater effect on a warship than a bomb- 
ing attack since the ship is struck at an un- 
protected place or under the waterline. 





Escapes 


[Condensed from an article in Royal Air Force Quarterly, December, 1941.] 


This is the story cf the bombers that came 
home in defiance of all the laws of aviation, 
and of the crews who flew them under condi- 
tions of incredible strain. 

With wings ripped to tatters, oil and pet- 
rol tanks holed, rudders practically uncon- 
trollable and fires inside the fuselage, these 
planes were coaxed back to their bases over 
miles of hostile territory and the sea, when 
by all ordinary laws they should have dis- 
integrated into a thousand pieces. 

That they held together is a tribute to 
their makers; that they were kept in the air 
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a shining example of the courage and de- 

termination of the men who flew them. “I 

recken it was the instinct for self preserva- 

tion that pulled us through,” said one bomber 

as he wiped the sweat off his brow after a 

particularly grim trip. 
* * * 

As dawn was breaking on a November morn- 
ing, a “derelict workshop” tottered across 
a British landing-field and completed a safe 
landing. The pilot went at once to report 
and began with formality: “I have the hon- 
our to report that on the night of 11/12 No- 





aircraft was dam- 


vember the . 
apa... 

That: was a masterpiece of understatement 
typical of R.A.F. pilots. Later he told the 
story less formally. 

They were briefed for the oil refinery at 
Wesseling, Cologne. When they arrived it 
was obscured by cloud so they tried the goods 
yards at Cologne instead. There wasn’t 
much flak and it seemed easy. The bomb 
doors were open, the wireless operator was 
standing by to drop the flare ana the bomb- 
aimer had started giving the usual altera- 
tions of course. 

Now the pilot tells the story. 

“Then anti-aircraft fire opened up _ in- 
tensely again, and one shell burst very close. 
It was what is technically known as a ‘near 
miss,’ but it was near enough for fragments 
to hit us. There was a blinding explosion 
from the front, the perspex of the front 
turret was blown away, and there was an- 
other terrific explosion in the fuselage. The 
shell had touched off the flare. The observer 
and the wireless operator were both injured, 
and a ten-foot hole told the tale of the rear 
explosion, but not quite all of it. Nor did 
we see the hole at that moment. We were 
busy. 

“The explosions had hurled the control 
column out of my hands, and the cabin filled 
with dense black smoke. I remember asking 
the bomb-aimer if he had dropped his bombs, 
ene the only answer I got was ‘I’ve been 

it. 

“Very soon the smoke cleared a little and, 
to my amazement, I saw that not only were 
the engines still there, but that they were 
both running. Then the bomb-aimer came 
up through the well, his face streaming with 
what looked like blood. He was holding his 
head, and could not stand upright. I could 
not possibly help him, since it was all I could 
do to regain control of the aircraft. Sud- 
denly he shouted ‘Fire’ and staggered along 
towards the tail. 

“There were flames coming through the 
door beneath the petrol tank, so I shouted 
tc the crew to put them out. Nobody heard 
me. They were all there before I shouted. 

“A little later I looked round and saw the 
wireless operator coming through the door 
with flames licking his flying suit. He was 
on fire himself. The bomb-aimer dashed up 
to him and beat the flames out with his 
hands. Then he disappeared down the fuse- 
lage again. He seemed to have recovered 
completely and it turned out that what I had 
taken to be blood was only oil. 

“Then the cabin cleared of smoke and 
things seemed to be fairly all right except 
that the aircraft was flying in an erratic sort 
of way. Back in the body of the machine the 
crew were working frantically to get rid of 
the incendiaries and anything that might ex- 
plode. We carried on in this state and 
dropped our bombs. We hadn’t made the 
journey for fun, and the job had to be done 
as best we could do it. 

“Then the second pilot came forward and 
reported that the fire seemed to be under con- 
trol. On seeing fire break out he had gone 
for the fire extinguisher, but by the time he 
had got back again the wireless operator had 
pushed the blazing flare down the ‘chute’ and 
the bomb-aimer was stamping the flames out. 
The extinguisher wasn’t necessary after all. 

“So when the second pilot left the bomb- 
aimer to deal with the fire and went back 
to the tail-gunner, cooped up in his little 
glass turret, who had been knocked out by 
the explosion. He had come to, thinking the 
turret had been blown completely off and that 
it was falling through the sky. It turned 
out that it was he who had said ‘I’ve been 
hit,’ while he was unconscious. In a few 
minutes he realized that the aircraft was 
still flying simply because he turned on the 
light, and the next thing he remembers is 
helping to throw out the incendiary bombs 
and being told by the second pilot to go back 
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for his parachute in case the other end of the 
aeroplane should fall off. 

“During this time, the wireless operator 
and I were alone in the cabin. He had col- 
lapsed on the fioor and said ‘I’m going blind, 
sir” His face was burned completely black 
and it looked as though blood was stream- 
ing from his eyes. When the crew returned 
I sent the second pilot back for the first-aid 
outfit and told the others to look after the 
wireless operator, who at first refused to be 
helped. He got to his feet and said, ‘I must 
get back to the wireless.’ As soon as his 


plane on, but we bombed the goods yard and 

in spite of all they could do to us we safely 

made the journey home.” 
* * * 

Aircraft in flames, rear guns out of action 
and a fighter attacking, the crew of a heavy 
bomber came near to baling out over Ger- 
many one night in June. 

They had bombed their target in Cologne 
and were flying away from the city when 
“suddenly there was a terriffic rattling and 
banging underneath and behind our air- 
craft,” said the captain. “A fighter had 





Courtesy Royal Air Force Quarterly. 


Hit while over Germany by a shell which exploded a large flare, this heavy bomber flew home 
with a fire blazing inside the fuselage. As the picture shows, it arrived at its base with the whole 
of its skin and ribs missing from one side. On the other, all the rivets were missing. In addition, 
the tail plane was badly damaged. The homeward trip from Cologne took five hours. 


burns had been attended to he clambered to 
his wireless and started to send out mes- 
sages saying that we were on our way back 
to base. But first he had to explain the 
settings of the dials to the rear gunner, and 
when everything was ready he had his hand 
guided to the key. For forty minutes he 
stood like that, tapping out his message, but 
the aerial had been shot away, and nothing 
got through. Half an hour after the ex- 
plosion we had got clear of the anti-aircraft 
fire and were forty miles on our way home. 

“Then we took stock. 

“We found the front turret holed, both 
doors gone, and the ten-foot hole in the fuse- 
lage itself. The fuselage had been twisted; 
and that accounted for the wallowing mo- 
tion of the aircraft, but we were able to 
maintain height, and by running the engines 
carefully could make a decent speed. It took 
us five hours to get home—there was an 
eighty-mile wind against us. 

“All those hours the wireless operator 
made no moan or complaint although he was 
suffering from intense cold as well as from 
his burns. He asked for nothing in the way 
of treatment, and did not even admit that 
he was suffering. When we told him we 
would land at the nearest aerodrome he 
begged that we should go the extra one hun- 
dred miles, so that we could all get back to 
ven friends and let them see that we were 
safe, 


“It was a crew to be proud of; not one 


of them showed even the slightest trace of 


fear or doubt as to our ability to get through. 
“That the aircraft was able to cover the 
distance is the finest tribute possible to the 
esigners, manufacturers and workmen. 
“The whole of the skin and ribs had been 
blown off one side of the fuselage, and on 
the other side all the rivets were missing. 
There was very little left to hold the tail 


come up on our tail and was firing with 
cannon and machine guns.” 

Fragments of shell went through the ob- 
server’s clothes, but luckily only bruised his 
skin. The rear gunner, unable to return the 
enemy’s fire as his turret had developed a 
fault on the outward journey, sat in his tur- 
ret fuming and helpless. 

Part of the inside of the aircraft behind 
the main spar was on fire, the window cur- 
tains and fabric along one side of the fuse- 
lage were burning ard oil was spurting from 
two punctured pipes. 

The fire looked like spreading rapidly, 
and to make matters worse the intercom- 
munication set had also failed. 


Tearing the fabric to stop the fire from 
spreading, stamping out the flames, and 
smothering them with cushious snatched from 
the bunk, two of the crew fought the fire 
while the pilot flew on, doing his best by 
evasive action to avoid further attacks from 
the fighter. 

But the fighter-pilot must have reckoned 
the bomber easy game. He closed in again, 
this time to within fifty yards. The rear 
gunner could see the machine quite plainly. 
Again came the thud of his fire as his bullets 
hit the bember, and the captain could see 
tracer bullets flying past his cockpit. 

For the third time the fighter came in, and 
in this attack the second pilot was wounded, 
but he was able, at the captain’s orders, to 
scramble along the fuselage and warn the 
rest of the crew that they would have to 
bale out if they could not get the flames un- 
der control. 

The front and rear gunners left their tur- 
rets and on the way from the tail of the air- 
craft the rear gunner fell through the escape 
hatch in the floor—in the dark he could not 
see that the cover of the hatch had been 
knocked off. Only the guide ropes which he 
had been holding saved him from dropping 
out of the aircraft into space. 

Meanwhile the wireless operator attempted 
to send out a signal, but the set was no longer 
working. It took about ten minutes to put 
cut the fire. “It seemed an age,” said one of 
the crew, “but at least the Hun had sheered 
off after his third attack and we had no 
more trouble.” 

Flying on, the captain found that he 
could not maintain height. When the bomber 
reached the Dutch coast, searchlights picked 
it up and once again it came under fire, this 
time from the ground defences. But it was 
not hit. 

Over the North Sea the crew threw out 
their ammunition and flares to lighten the 
aircraft. Eventually they reached the Eng- 
lish coast and found a landing-ground, but 
because the flaps had been damaged and the 
air-speed indicator made useless, the captain 
decided to fly around and wait for the dawn 
before attempting to land. The hydraulic 
system too had been put out of order, but 
the crew managed to get the undercarriage 
down and locked by using the emergency sys- 
tem. 

When at last the bomber landed the ab- 
sence of air speed indicator and flaps in- 
evitably caused the pilot to come in too fast. 
The bomber raced across the aerodrome, 
missed a gun emplacement and a small con- 
crete building by inches, and finally tipped 
up on its nose in a patch of freshly dug 
ground. But without further injury to the 
crew. 





Antiaircraft Defense Tactics for Motor Columns 


[“Protivovozdushnaya oborona voysk dvigayushchikhsya po dorogam.” 
Translated from the Russian at the Command and General Staff School, from 


Voyenniy Vyestnik, April 1941.] 


Motor columns customarily move in stag- 
gered and separated echelons, maintaining 
proper intervals. Each vehicle also moves 
along as constant intervals. 

Thus, by separating the units of a motor- 
cade and decentralizing it all along the route 
of march, we do not offer the best target to 
enemy aircraft. The interval between units 
is proportioned to the speed of march. Any 
increase in speed is dependent, of course, upon 
the immediate danger and intensity of enemy 
aircraft assault. 


Good organization and disciplined move- 
ment guarantee security and avoid jumbling 
and confusion of vehicles which might pos- 
sibly attract and bring on an unexpected ene- 
my air attack. 


The preparation of an auxiliary road or 
by-pass counts for much when the exigency 
arises whereby the column is forced to leave 
the main route of march, which may partially 
have been destroyed. A by-pass also provides 
a refuge in event of sudden and intense ene- 
my air action. Then, too, it provides an 
avenue for immediate dispersal to conceal- 
ment. 


For regulating the order of movement of 
widely spaced motor columns, it is advan- 
tageous to employ the block system. It obvi- 
ates or renders difficult the possibility of the 
enemy barricading the route of march, and 
gives each section of vehicles the surety that 
they will at all times have a free and open 
roadway. 
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Motor columns appear as easy objectives 
to enemy aircraft at low altitudes, or to 
swooping planes equipped with machine guns 
and fragmentary bombs. When confronted 
by these, the motor, column has but two alter- 
natives—to halt, or to continue the march. 
In the first choice, the enemy gains a two-fold 
advantage; he can conduct repeated attacks 
and stop the movement altogether, or serious- 
ly retard the column from its mission. Never- 
theless, if the column is equipped with anti- 
aircraft weapors and added machine-gun de- 
tachments, the best course to follow is to halt, 
provided, of course, that the column does not 
delay or interfere in any way with the con- 
ducting of the maneuver. 

The second variant has good possibilities, 
even though involving greater risks to per- 
sonnel and equipment because motor vehicles 
caught in damaging enemy fire are often 
forced to halt, thereby rendering the roadway 
impassable and forcing all following vehicles 
in rear to halt or be retarded. Consequently, 
that is why it is important to slacken the rate 
of march just a trifle prior to the threatened 
air attack. 

The commander of the motor column may 
designate certain echelons or detachments to 
take advantage of by-passes to the route of 
march. 

When units of the motor column are unable 
to resume the rate of march because of road 
obstructions and disabled vehicles, all eche- 
lons and detached units come to a halt simul- 
taneously at normal convoy distances in order 
to avoid congestion. If the nature of the ter- 
rain permits, they should take to the side of 
the road. The leading vehicle duly and im- 
mediately leads the column from the roadway 
into the nearest concealed area, or, if possible, 
orders immediate dispersal of all units. Light 
bombing or assault attacks on moving col- 
umns are of a rushing or pursuant nature, 
constantly attacking the column by flying 
over it from the head of the cclumn to the 
tail and all along the route of march. 


Enemy air action is facilitated and made 
more effective if the route of march followed 
by the motor column is in a straight line in 
open and fiat terrain. 


Antiaircraft defense for motor columns is 
of the same character and is carried out by 
the same methods as are employed by infan- 
try columns, highly dependent upon capa- 
bilities and arrangement. Machine-gun de- 
tachments are sent out ahead to defense 
points or to different areas along the route 
of march during dangerous and intense ene- 
my aerial attack. At the head of the motor 
columns and at the corresponding positions 
of each echelon and detachment, observation 
points are designated to serve in signalling 
the main unit in case of enemy air attack. 
The motor column, or any unit thereof, sub- 
jected to air attack comes to a halt at the 
sound of the signal alarm and individually the 
vehicles seek a spot for defensive action. Anti- 
aircraft guns mounted on motor vehicles, im- 
mediately after coming to a halt, open fire. 
Machine-gun units assigned to antiaircraft 
defense are unloaded and quickly set up a po- 
sition in the vicinity of the road or somewhat 
to the side of the roadway if cut through a 
wooded sector. 


Precautionary measures should be taken for 
the security of the troops by transferring 
them by motor transports away from the 
scene of action. In case the attack is pro- 
longed and develops into a large-scale aerial 
concentration, then the troops, acting upon 
orders, can alight from the transports and 
deploy on the spot not too far removed from 
the roadway. Each small unit is responsible 
for constant preservation of the integral 
organization. 

Boarding motor vehicles always requires 
much time. Therefore, the commander, prior 
to giving the order to alight from the trans- 
ports, should take into account the conse- 
quences of time loss, 
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German Antiaircraft Artillery on Eastern Front 


[Translated from a German article in Vélkischer Beobachter, 15 Sep- 


tember 1941.] 


German antiaircraft artillery has distin- 
guished itself on all sectors of the front in 
the operations against the Russians. Anti- 
aircraft artillerymen have not only helped to 
clear the air of Soviet fliers, but have also 
prepared the way for the employment of their 
comrades of the infantry in ground opera- 
tions. The unusual achievement of an anti- 
aircraft corps employed in the southern sec- 
tor of the eastern front, which have already 
been announced in special reports, were: Up 
to 8 September, 1941, the batteries of this 
corps have shot down 125 Soviet aircraft, 
thereby causing great loss to the Soviet Air 
Force. 

Since the beginning of operations on 22 
June 1941, the words, “Antiaircraft cannon 
to the front,” have often been heard and the 
antiaircraft artillerymen have assisted their 
army comrades in ground engagements. 
Fifty-one Soviet bunkers, including several 
heavily armored works, were put out of ac- 
tion by the well-aimed fire of their cannons. 
Up to 8 September this antiaircraft corps 
had also destroyed 345 Soviet tanks, had si- 
lenced 57 batteries, and in combats which 
were often severe, had demolished 170 Soviet 
cannons and 446 Soviet machine gun nests. 

Single antiaircraft cannons repeatedly suc- 
ceeded in destroying superior numbers of 
Soviet forces with direct fire. In the concen- 
trated fire of light and heavy antiaircraft 
cannons, numerous attempts by strong So- 
viet units to launch counterattacks collapsed 
with severe losses to the enemy. In all these 
operations, the antiaircraft corps completely 
destroyed a whole Soviet infantry regiment, 
six single battalions, 43 single companies, 
three squadrons of Soviet cavalry, and 34 
other columns with well laid cannon fire. In 
addition, the corps units took 6,944 Soviet 
soldiers prisoner. 

The rear Soviet service units suffered se- 
vere losses as a result of the well laid fire of 
the German antiaircraft guns. Since 22 
June, the corps had destroyed 473 motorized 
vehicles, 18 transport aircraft, a great num- 
ber of horse-drawn vehicles, an ammunition 
train loaded to capacity, and many locomo- 


tives, thereby causing severe losses to the ’ 


Soviet Supply system. During the operations 
on the Dnieper, the gunners carried out dar- 
ing assaults, sinking five Soviet cannon boats 
and destroying a ponton bridge. A great 
amount of Soviet ammunition was captured 
by antiaircraft units. The corps reported 
the securing of 13,300 rounds of artillery am- 
munition, 30,000 rounds of infantry ammuni- 
tion, 6,250 hand grenades, and 1,250 aerial 
bombs of various calibers. 


German antiaircraft artillery has for 
some time been known to seek out ground 
targets of opportunity. It is known to 
be accurate at short range, this being 
attributed to its high muzzle velocity. 
Ease of its use and — methods of fire 
control have proved antiaircraft ef- 
fective against hostile tanks. By use of 
special projectiles, this artillery has also 
been employed effectively against forti- 
fications. 

The calibers of German antiaircraft 
artillery are believed to range from 
20-mm to a size estimated at about 
105-mm. Other sizes include 37-mm, 
50-mm, and 88-mm. Antiaircraft units 
known to be in the German Army 
proper, and not in the Air Force, are be- 
lieved to be essentially for local protec- 
tion. They use the light 20-mm and 
medium 37-mm cannon. The latter was 
changed to 50-mm for antitank purposes 
in 1941, it is now thought. Finding that 
the 50-mm gun would not stop the 
heavier Russian tanks, this fact is be- 
lieved responsible for the development 
of an 88-mm antiaircraft gun. Indica- 
tions are that an even larger caliber, 
estimated at 105-mm, may now also be 
in use. 

At least two types of projectiles are 
used with German antiaircraft artillery. 
One is an HE, with a sensitive fuze for 
antiaircraft use and the other, also HE, 
has an armor-piercing nose and a delay 
fuze for antitank use—THE EDITOR. 





Threatened Islands In the Atlantic 


[“Bedrohte Atlantikinseln,” by Colonel Mlaker, in Militarwissenschaft- 


liche Mitteilungen, October 1941. 


Translated from the German and con- 


densed at the Command and General Staff School.] 


In an editorial introduction to this 
article, the author refers to the surprise 
occupation of Iceland (European) by 

. Marines on 7 July 1941, and adds 
that the United States openly discusses 
the necessity of the occupation of other 
Atlantic islands. Alleging that the United 
States is striving to enter the war and 
would like to get certain bases in the At- 
lantic, the article of last October, mean- 
while, describes in detail the various 
islands, as presented in this digest.— 
THE EDITOR. 


The Azores consist of nine larger islands 
and a few rocky crags or reefs. They em- 
brace an area of about 923 square miles and 
have 254,000 inhabitants, or 275 persons per 
square mile. The mountainous islands, fur- 
rowed in deep ravines, reach an elevation of 
7,609 feet at Pico on the island of the same 
name and are almost entirely of volcanic 
origin. Of significance are the many warm 
springs and lake filled craters as well as the 
activity of the volcanoes which are not yet 
extinct. Earthquakes and submarine erup- 
tions are not uncommon. The regular, mild 


and healthful, though frequently stormy, 
climate of this group of islands must be at- 
tributed to their subtropical location and the 
influence of the Gulf Stream. Precipitation 
occurs mainly in winter as in the Mediter- 
ranean region. Snow occasionally covers the 
mountains but in the lower altitudes the 
temperature never drops to freezing. The 
strongly weathered and porous soil is not 
especially fertile. Agriculture is almost the 
only pursuit of the inhabitants, but its meth- 
ods are still primitive. The land belongs to 
a few large land-owners who have leased it to 
small farmers. They raise early vegetables, 
oranges, olives, grapes, bananas and (in hot 
houses) pineapples. At higher altitudes, we 
find forests with laurel bushes and still higher, 
the evergreen “macchia.” Cattle raising and 
whaling deserve mention. There is a con- 
stant exodus from the over-populated islands 
and very little in the way of business and 
commerce. All the aforementioned agri- 
cultural products are exported. All luxuries, 
manufactured articles and coal are imported. 
The heavy ocean and air traffic which touches 
at the Azores in normal times is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that the Azores lie at the 
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intersection of important steamship and cable 
lines. Its international weather station is 
well known. During the World War, the 
United States exerted strong influences on 
the group of islands. The principal ports 
are: Ponta Delgada (pop. 19,000) on the 
island of Sao Miguel, Angra (pop. 11,000) 
on the island of Terceira and the central cable 
station of Horta on the island of Fayal. 
Since the year 1431 the islands have belonged 
to Portugal. 

Madeira (Portuguese for “wood’”) is but 
286 square miles in area and constitutes a 
separate administrative district, with the 
table-like island of Porto Santo, whose eleva- 
tion is some 1,650 feet, and the islands of 
Chao and Bugio, which are visited only occa- 
sionally by hunting parties. This group has 
belonged to Portugal since the year 1410. 
Yellow sandstone and rocks of recent volcanic 
origin predominate. Madeira is of extremely 
rough topography and furrowed by deep 
gorges. The trackless, uninhabited moun- 
tain range reaches an altitude of 6,170 feet 
in the case of Pico Ruovo. This, however, 
serves as a protection against the north wind. 
For this reason a warm ocean climate of 
wonderful mildness and regularity prevails on 
the south side of the island with a tempera- 
ture of 59.8 degrees Fahrenheit in February 
and 72.6 degrees in August at Funchal. With 
these temperatures, there is perfect freedom 
from dust and bright sunshine. It is easily 
understood, therefore, why Madeira is one of 
the most desirable health resorts of the world, 
with numerous sanatoria. At higher eleva- 
tions are found evergreen chestnut trees and 
laurel bushes as well as “Macchia” bushes. 
The population (211,000 or 735 per square 
mile) is of Portuguese origin but strongly 
intermixed with Moorish, Negro and Jewish 
races. The great density of population and 
the insufficient opportunities for gaining a 
livelihood on the island, are the causes of 
heavy emigration. The rough surface of the 
country has occasioned veritable miracles in 
terraced fields and gardens and has led to 
the construction of clever irrigation systems. 
Sugar cane is cultivated. Besides this, the 
main agricultural products are early vege- 
tables, bananas and Madeira wine. There are 
50,000 women and girls engaged in fancy 
needlework. The capital is Funchal, a city of 
32,000 inhabitants. This is also the principal 
port of the island. It is an important ocean 
cable center and coaling station. The exports 
are vegetables, olive oil, tropical fruits, laces 
and basket work. Madeira is situated on a 
South American steamship route and on the 
ocean routes to Cape Town. 

The Canary Islands (a Spanish province) 
are only 56 miles from Cape Juby of West 
Africa. They consist of seven larger in- 
habited islands, Ferro, Palma, Gomera, Ten- 
eriffa, Gran Canaria, Fuerteventura and 
Lanzarote, as well as five smaller unin- 
habited islands. Their total area is 2,885 
square miles, slightly smaller than Holland, 
and with their population of around 590,000 
inhabitants, their population density is 205 
inhabitants per square mile. Only scattered 
peaks of the mountainous islands reach any 
considerable altitude (the trachyte “Pyramid” 
of Pico del Teyde on the island of Teneriffa, 
a landmark to all sailors, with a height of 
9,159 feet and a peak of the island of Palma, 
with a height of 7,734 feet). The surface is 
alternately composed of voleanic rock and 
easy-weathering tuff strata containing many 
caves. The topography of the island group 
is Mediterranean in many respects. The mild 
oceanic climate, with its regular temperature, 
attracts many invalids) Summer and fall 
are cloudless and free from rainfall. Pre- 
cipitation is slight in winter. For these rea- 
Sons, irrigation is necessary on the islands. 
With the exception of the rocky, barren 
eastern islands, which are largely covered 
with sand dunes from sand blown across from 
the neighboring mainland, the islands have 
veautiful vegetation. At the lower levels are 
varieties of bush growth, at higher altitudes 


laurel and pine groves (entire forests on the 
island of Gomera). At still higher altitudes 
heath and broom predominate. The island 
group is marked by many beautiful topo- 
graphical features, 

Discovered in 1400 by the Portuguese, the 
islands passed into Spanish possession in 
1496. The occupation of the mixed popula- 
tion (Berbers, who are the original inhabi- 
tants, Spaniards and French) is farming, 
the principal products being early vegetables, 
wine and bananas. The islands are also 
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famous for their linen embroidery, which in- 
dustry is carried on in the homes. The 
tourist trade is also profitable. The favorable 
location of the islands, on the sea routes to 
South Africa and South America, has brought 
an amount of ocean traffic to the principal 
ports equal to that of many larger European 
ports. These ports include Santa Cruz, 
whose population is 66,000, and Las Palmas, 
the capital, whose population is 75,000. 
The Cape Verde Islands were discovered 
by the Genoese for Portugal in the year 1441. 
They have remained in its possession ever 
since. This island group, which is located 
854 miles from Cape Verde (“Green Cape’) 
includes nine inhabited and several uninhabit- 
ed islands. The total area is 1,484 square 


miles. It has 160,000 inhabitants, or 108 per 
square mile. Here also we find a large annual 
emigration. The population is composed of 
Negroes and a race of mixed Negro and 
Portuguese blood. There are also 5,800 white 
persons. The islands are strung out in two 
rows at right angles to one another. They 
are mountainous and in many places exhibit 
accumulations of brimstone and crater for- 
mations. Their mountains, some of which are 
quite high, are sometimes covered with snow. 
The mountain called Pico, on the island of 
Fogo, is a weakly active voleano. The warm, 
tropical climate is dry and rainless as a re- 
sult of the prevailing northeast tradewinds. 
The rainy season is in the autumn. It is 
almost rainless from January to July and 
during this period the islands are visited by 
heavy dust storms from the Sahara. As a 
result of the dryness of the climate and the 
porous nature of the soil, the latter is pre- 
dominantly hard and unfertile. It is neces- 
sary to irrigate, made possible by the large 
amounts of ground water. Groves of cocoa- 
nut and date palms constitute the only forest 
growths. Dense forest growth is unknown. 
The small area of arable land and disinclina- 
tion to work on the part of the blacks have not 
been productive of any considerable amount of 
agriculture, the main products being, how- 
ever, coffee, bananas and medicinal herbs. 
The exportation of sea salt and fish is con- 
siderable. The Cape Verde Islands, also occu- 
pying an extremely favorable location with 
respect to trade, were the anchoring place 
for many steamship lines. The main city 
and port is Porto Praia, with a population of 
6,000 inhabitants, on the island of San 
Thiago. Another important port is Mindelo, 
with 8,000 inhabitants, on the island of San 
Vincente. 

The Bissagos Islands are situated to the 
south of the Cape Verde Islands opposite the 
coast of Portuguese Guinea. They consist of 
thirty, low-lying, very swampy, heavily for- 
ested islands which, in spite of their un- 
healthful climate, are partly thickly settled. 
There are numerous rocks and reefs. 

There are also the small Brazilian Islands 
of San Paulo and Fernando do Noronha situ- 
ated at the northeast corner of South Amer- 
ica. The first is one great, solid rock; the 
other studded with rocky crags, dry, and with 
only unfertile meadow land. It has 8,000 
inhabitants and is a Brazilian prison colony. 
Rich deposits of phosphate were discovered 
here a few years ago. 





Camouflage 
[From an article by Richard Clapham, in Fighting Forces (Great 


Britain), December 1941.] 


Anyone who—during the Great War— 
had the experience of crawling across No 
Man’s Land by day, in order to make an ex- 
amination of the enemy wire knew that his 
life depended on the cover available to camou- 
flage his approach, and his ability to make 
the best use of that- cover. To a man ac- 
customed to deer-stalking, such a crawl in 
summer when the grass was long held no in- 
superable difficulty, but in winter, with little 
or no cover, and hundreds of enemy eyes 
watching for the least sign of suspicious 
movement, it was suicidal. 

Naturally, before attempting such a crawl, 
you examined the proposed route with a tele- 
scope, exactly as you would ao when prepar- 
ing to stalk a stag. Naturally too, you dis- 
carded anything that might help to give you 
away, such as a tin helmet, a flat-topped cap 
or metal badges. Here let me say a word 
about those in authority who still appear to 
have a mania for “spit and polish.” Discip- 
line is, of course, important, but “spit and 
polish” never yet won a war. In one instance 
during the Great War in France, an order 
came through to polish the gas gongs in 


certain trenches. Nobody but an imbecile 
would have issted such an order, for hanging 
shell-cases glittering in the sun most effec- 
tively give things away. The same applies to 
polished metal badges on the caps and should- 
ers of troops. 

During the 1914-18 upheavels, flat-vopped 
caps were worn by the troops, and no matter 
how well a man was hidden his flat headgear 
invariably caught the light at some time or 
other, and immediately advertised his pres- 
ence. A flash of light meant movement, and 
that was just what enemy observers and snip- 
ers were looking for. German privates wore 
little round caps, and these were far less 
visible than those worn by the British, be- 
cause they were of much less area. A cap 
comforter camouflaged the wearer’s head far 
better than any flat-topped headgear. 

During trench warfare in France, the snip- 
er or observer who lay out in front instead 
of in a camouflaged post in the trench itself, 
was greatly handicapped, you had to go to 
your place before daybreak and leave it af- 
ter dark, which meant long hours in an ex- 
posed position and a great strain on the 
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nerves. Also, an observer could not use his 
telescope over any large area. 

Freedom of movement is important to an 
observer, and if you were sniping you were 
far better in a trench, for there you held an 
infinitely superior position to the man lying 
in the open. Today, when rapidity of move- 
ment is all important, camouflaged snipers’ 
and observers’ robes which merge into the 
background restrict movement, and the same 
applies to waterproof suits for patrol work. 

When it comes to camouflage it should be 
remembered that a man lying in the open is 
entirely at the mercy of the sun, or, in other 
words, the change of light and shade. A 
background that is protective at ten o’clock 
may be utterly useless an hour later. When 
you are looking for deer with a telescope, and 
shadows are chasing each other across the 
hill, you will pick your quarry up more 
easily when the light is on them. Seen in 
the sun a stag may look quite red, whereas 
when the light fails he may appear drab or 
dun. 

Little things such as are second nature to 
the stalker may mean all the difference be- 
tween your life or the other fellow’s. When 
looking into the sun with a telescope, for 
instance, always draw out the sunshade and 
wrap a sandbag round the glass to avoid 
flash. The glint of light on glass can be seen 
for miles. In the same way when firing 


through a loophole in dry weather, damp it 
first, otherwise a puff of dust will give you 
away. On a frosty morning the gas from 
your rifle may do the same thing. 

The use of camouflage is most important 
in war time. To some men the art of noise- 
less and unseen approach is second nature, 
whereas others never seem able to efface 
themselves. It is useless, for example, to 
adorn your head with grass or branches and 
move forward on a windless day when under- 
growth and trees are still. You are then the 
only moving object, and attract an enemy 
observer’s eye immediately. Again, if you 
build, say, a sniping post at night, be sure 
you construct it of materials that will merge 
with their surroundings when daylight comes. 

Today, as in the Great War, much obser- 
vation is done from the air. Under certain 
conditions such as dust, mud, or snow— 
particularly the latter—tracks leading to im- 
portant positions such as sniping posts at 
once give the show away. 

There is still more than one C.O. who 
thinks the sun rises and sets in metal, polish 
and blanco, often two shades of the latter. 
Polished buckles and badges glitter like gold 
in the sunlight, a brave show no doubt, but 
under wartime conditions a waste of men’s 
time and a menace to men’s lives. Far better 
dress your men as inconspicuously as possible, 
and teach them the art of self-effacement. 





German Pioneers In An English Tank 


[“Deutsene Pioniere im englischen Panzer,” by Georg Nachtweh, in 


Militaér-Wochenblatt, 21 November 1941. 


Translated from the German and 


condensed at the Command and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 


Kansas. ] 
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< Direction of ottack. 


S Hostile position. & Light machine-guns. 


& 1st 2¢43¢ platoons/(initial positions) 


Our company had captured an English 
tank at Asche. It is put in working order 
and taken along to furnish firing protection 
when crossing streams on pneumatic rafts. 
Since, as is well known, pioneers have the 
reputation of doing anything, we even handle 
this tank faultlessly, after a few minor dif- 
ficulties. I, myself, am very glad that I 
have been selected as driver of the tank. 

We are to cross the Lys on 25 May 1940. 
Our company moves off to begin the job. We 
of the tank crew are standing all ready to 
go but apparently we have been overlooked. 
We continue to wait patiently. Finally the 
messenger arrives and takes us to the com- 
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mand post. I am highly elated over our first 
assignment. 

But we find the air here full of enemy 
shells and bullets. We get our combat orders. 
It will be difficult to get our pneumatic rafts 
to the water. There are numerous broad, 
open spaces to be crossed. There still are a 
few hostile strongpoints on this side of the 
Lys. The division which should be to the 
right of us has not yet arrived, and the ene- 
my keeps pouring a flanking fire into us from 
that. direction in spite of our artillery. Be- 
ginning on the left wing, we are supposed to 
eover the men who are bringing up the 
rafts, clean out strongpoints on this side of 


the river and keep the machine guns quiet 
on the other side. We make our way to our 
3d Platoon and here the action begins. 
Through fences, across gardens, over ditches, 
taking advantage of all the shelter we can 
find, we work our way forward to the stream. 
All during the trip across this area we have 
been continually harassed by a heavy machine 
gun. We silence it a short time later with 
our 13-mm machine gun. The field positions 
on the other side of the river now come into 
our field of view. Now comes the order: 
“Step on it boy! Keep in the shelter of the 
houses. Go after the field positions!” We 
start off again through gardens and fields 
of grain. We now begin to feel the heat of 
the tank. This gradually becomes unendur- 
able. And we have nothing to quench our 
thirst. But on we go. Finally we reach a 
good point for operations. The machine gun- 
ner gets his orders, then cuts loose on the 
enemy. Bullets come in a steady stream from 
his positions. Ours are all striking home. 
The enemy begins to wave handkerchiefs, but 
no one comes out of the positions. We cut 
loose again and this time it does the job. 
They come out hesitatingly, with hands up- 
raised. They are all Belgians. The English 
had fied the evening before. But the enemy 
artillery has now caught sight of us. Their 
whole fire is directed at the tank. Shrapnel, 
shells it is getting too hot here; we 
are going to have to do a fadeout! We get 
into the shelter of the houses and continue 
on along the Lys. Suddenly we come to the 
end of the houses. We dash out into the open 
field and tear across it. The artillery fire 
accompanies us. 


Some of our comrades from the infantry 
keep close to the tank, taking advantage of 
the shelter it affords. But they are not able 
to keep up with us and plunge into a ditch. 
We keep on rolling, there are still a few ma- 
chine guns firing from the hostile positions. 


Our observer discovers another. The ma- 
chine gunner has plenty to do. Our heavy 
machine gun fires burst after burst. The 
bullets stop coming from the roof of the 
house. We roll on after the next gun. We 
are receiving flanking fire from the Belgians 
at the bend of the river. We will not be able 
to get our pneumatic rafts to the river in this 
place. Our gun jams. This must be taken 
care of immediately. I shut the motor off and 
lift the lid of the tank a bit. Crash! A bullet 
dents the steel just above my head. We will 
have to get along without fresh air for the 
time being. The enemy artillery shoots well! 
Shells land no farther than five meters from 
the tank. The din in our tin box is terrible. 
Suddenly another order: “Step on her boy!” 
So on we go. Our gun’s in order again and 
none too soon! 


We work our way toward the field position 
across a large farm property. The enemy 
fires like mad but it is of no use. We get to 
within 150 meters of them. Suddenly, we 
hear a roar and a crash! A light trench 
mortar has made a square hit. Luckily, we 
are able to go on. Our machine is undamaged. 
And now our two machine guns begin their 
music. The machine gunner gives a first rate 
account of himself. He keeps pouring it onto 
them along the whole position. As soon as 
one cartridge belt is empty another is in its 
place and the gun continues to blaze away. 
It is getting uncomfortable for the Belgians. 
They lay a smoke screen with hand grenades. 
The enemy fire ceases. They retreat under 
cover of the smoke screen. Our two machine 
guns keep hammering away but unfortunately 
we can no longer see the effects. The white 
wall of smoke closes in everything. The wind 
soon breaks it up, however. The positions 
are empty; the enemy has fled. Our mission 
is accomplished. 


_ We are not able to get our tank across the 
river. We regret this. We would have been 
able to give a good account of ourselves with 
it over there in the village. We turn about 
and go back to our starting point. 
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The Japanese “Mitsubishi” (T-95) Tank 


[Translated from the Russian and condensed at the Command and Com- 
mand and General Staff School, from an article by A. Sych, in Avto-Brone- 


tankkoviy Zhurnal, August, 1940.] 


Perhaps the most interesting single feature 
of the Japanese T-95 “Mitsubishi” tank is 
that it is propelled by a Diesel engine. 

From the highly detailed analysis of this 
Japanese combat vehicle and the data given, 
as well as from the author’s indirect refer- 
ences, it is apparent that a good specimen of 
this tank was captured by the Russians dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese engagement at Khal- 
kin-Gol (Khalka River) in Mongolia, in 
August-September 1939. The author points 
out, however, that this was but one of the 
several types of tanks employed by the 
Japanese. 

The “Mitsubishi” tank was manufac- 
tured in 1937, and it is to be presumed that 
since that time improvements have been 
made on it. 

General figures pertaining to the tank are 
given, as follows: 





1. Combat wotent..........................000 7,000 kilograms 
©, Frall lem@ede..................0.0..00.0...0..00004, 420 MM 
3. Full width... yoo, ee 
i | | TERESA Rerena ee: 2,200 mm 
i. ‘ES ---e-870 mM 
6. Specific stress.......... svwade WE a 
7. Specific power........ <isoiesnsO Maes 
8. Cruising range........ vevesessss-svs+-aeeee200 kilometers 
| Rae ee 3-4 men 
10. Maximum speed..................................35 kilometers 
per hour 


11. Maximum power 
of the Diesel motor........................110 H.P. at 
1,460 RPK 
2 meters 
0° 


12. Overcomes ditch 








15. Overcomes ford. 














16. Thickness of felled tree... 0.3 meters 
17. Armor protection: 
Broadside armor........................ 10-12 mm 
ee es 12 mm 
Top. 6-8 mm 
Bottom 10 mm 
ESE aR: 12mm 
18. Armament: 
37-mm Hotchkiss gun...................... 1 
6.5-mm Vickers MG’s...................... 2 
19. Ammunition supply: 
37-mm shells. 120 
OO es 
20. Angles of firing: 
Horizontal: 
Gun with turret......................360° 
Gun in box (?)... ae - 


Machine gun with turret......360° 
Machine gun 








alongside of driver................ 28° 
ertical: 
Gun. 32° 
Turret hine gun. 15° 
Machine gun in tank................ 15° 


21. Means for aiming and observation: 
Telescopic sights with net (grid ?)...3 
Glasses with driver.........................--- 3 
Slit openi 20 





The tank is classified as “light” and is des- 
ignated for close cooperation with infantry. 





JAPANESE (T-95) TANK. 





A Tank Division At Calais 
[Condensed from an article in Deutsche Kraftfahrt, December 1941.] 


This condensation from the translation 
of an article by Edwin E. Dwinger, gives 
«a particularly fast-moving picture of 
the Battle of Calais from the point of 
view of a staff officer who participated.— 
THE EDITOR. 


“Everybody’s wish is realized, the division 
marches at once towards the north of Calais 
to capture this historic battlefield and thus 
seize England by the throat,” was the word 
to the staff. Final march objectives were 
advanced three times, but still the night’s 

larquise objective was reached. It was 20 

ilometers or about 12 miles from Calais. 
We bivouacked there. 

The orderly called me at daybreak. We 
were all shivering, either from the short sleep 
or from the prospects of impending battle. 
When the General entered he said cheerfully, 
Forward, then! This is the last phase! 
The staff vehicles will move to a farm already 


designated in Majoquis and we ourselves 
drive straight up to the front line.” We 
reached the front line position within half an 
hour. It extended along the crest of a hill on 
the fringe of a little woods from which we 
could see the town of Calais. So this was the 
gate of victory twenty-six years ago. Now at 
last in front of this gate we were soon to 
knock for admittance and when admitted we 
could look through glasses to our final objec- 
tive—the white chalk cliffs of the fortress 
of England. 

The Chief of Staff finally dropped his field 
glasses and turned to me with a brief nod: 
“IT want to hurry to the rifle brigade to get 
posted on the situation; will you come along?” 
In a minute, we were seated in the reconnais- 
sance car driving down a straight road to 
Calais. After a while our riflemen came into 
view. At first they were in good cover on 
both banks of the roadside ditches. Soon, 
however, they moved in ever increasing num- 


bers and in loose formation across the open 
field. The road was unfortunately under 
heavy fire; we ourselves did not hear the fire 
owing to the noise of our vehicle, but from 
the crouched posture of our riflemen we knew 
plainly enough that our vehicle was the tar- 
get for a lot of fire. Finally, on the crest of 
a hill, we saw a convent that should be the 
rifle brigade commander’s command post. 

Here also, everybody was taking good 
cover, especially a pontoon column comprising 
about 70 brand new French pontons. “These 
were cut off only last night by surprise” said 
the chief of staff contentedly. For nearly 
half an hour, the lieutenant colonel remained 
seated at the map table, to inform himself 
accurately on the situation. 

It soon became clear that things were not 
progressing as expected. To capture Calais 
by a coup-de-main had proved a failure. A 
burst of machine-gun bullets whistled past 
the windows. Shells, no doubt aimed at the 
convent, dropped at short intervals. They 
exploded on the road at first, but the convent 
was only 50 paces distant. at times 
the windows rattled forcing the officers to 
interrupt their conversations to prevent mis- 
understandings. Plaster would drop from 
the ceiling in small clumps upon the maps. 

A mad crash rent the air! A shell had 
burst near the window of the adjoining room 
in which two orderlies were resting on arm- 
chairs to catch some sleep before starting out 
with the next intelligence report. They were 
still sleeping, but this time forever! The one 
still was sitting as before, the other had just 
slipped ‘into his comrade’s lap. 

The chief of staff soon finished his work 
and we left again through the convent gate. 
Everybody was under the pontons, some- 
times so completely covered that only the 
bootheels were visible. We ran past the 
pontons on the road toward the front, look- 
ing for our car. It was not where we had 
left it, but instead we saw the debris of an- 
other car which had been previously parked 
beside it. I was just going to speak to some 
riflemen, who were lying in a long row in the 
ditches with their guns levelled as though 
taking aim carefully for the next shot, but 
with faces strangely pressed down upon the 
gun stocks, when the chief of staff in a pe- 
culiar rough tone mumbled: “Come on now 
—none of them can answer us anymore.” 


We continued down the road, searching for 
our car. After ten minutes we discovered it 
and found that a bullet had pierced the wind- 
shield, but the driver was uninjured. 

We got in and rushed back under fire 
again, but nevertheless we got safely into a 
cut where our antiaircraft guns had drawn 


p. 

At this instance the antiaircraft guns began 
to fire. A maddening noise filled the entire 
space. About 30 meters ahead of us was a 
ditch; we hurried toward it, at times looking 
up to the sky. There was no longer any 
doubt, an entire flight of Blenheim planes was 
rushing in our direction. Unless turned off 
by our antiaircraft guns they would fly over 
us in a straight line. We reached the ditch, 
and as we dropped down abreast of each other, 
my hands felt a sudden burning pain. They 
were caught in a cluster of nettles. I turned 
on my back staring into the sky. In a moment 
the planes should be above us. After a few 
gasps of breath they were exactly on top of 
us. Suddenly they turned off, going in the 
direction whence we had come. 

We had not yet entered the vehicle when 
we heard a thundering noise in the distance: 
wum wum Wie < .s 
wumwumwumwum .. . was the dull 
rumbling sound. “Now they are dropping 
their bombs” said the lieutenant colonel. 
“You can plainly hear each bomb, sometimes 
two, sometimes even three at one time.” The 
chief of staff took his field glass and after a 
glance said: “It is not only near but it is 
directly at the command post.” “Drive ahead 
with all speed.” We kept our eyes glued to 
the woods which now was surrounded by a 
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row of cloudy fountains. Our general, the 
kind-hearted adjutant, the zealous little in- 
telligence officer, our splendid drivers and our 
solicitous orderlies were probably at the com- 
mand post. In modern war those who rush 
to the battle front may well come out without 
a scratch, but those that sit quietly around 
the charts and maps may be blown to bits. 

“We shall make a few trenches,” said the 
Chief of Staff, “for they might yet come back 
again. It is only a quarter of an hour back 
to their base in Dover and they may be re- 
plenished and back in a half an hour.” 

Late at night our artillery commander 
dropped in to confer once more with regard 
to the fire that was supposed to facilitate con- 
siderably the attack tomorrow. I went to 
sleep about 1:00 AM and after three hours 


one of our heavy antiaircraft guns stationed 
unnoticed near my window during the night, 
made me jump out of bed when the gun sud- 
denly started thundering its heavy double 
shots. 

An hour later, at 5:00 AM, we proceeded 
to the advanced command post, thence at once 
to the artillery commander’s position. Our 
general had already stepped to the scissors 
telescope when the bombardment began with 
the artillery of the entire corps supporting 
our attack. Soon shells started to burst 
around us and the air was filled with white 
clouds. The bombardment thundered con- 
tinuously in a semi-circle around Calais. We 
returned to the forward command post be- 
fore the end of the bombardment to receive 
the first reports of the new attack. 





Escape From Encirclement 


[“Vykhod iz Okruzhenya,” by Major General M. Knyazev, Russian 
Army, in Krasnaya Zvyezda, 13 December 1940. Translated from the Rus- 
sian at the Command and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. ] 


Combat in encirclement belongs to one of 
the least explored forms of warfare. Neither 
field manuals of foreign armies, nor foreign 
military literature, contain any substantial 
instructions as to the conduct of this kind of 
combat and escape from encirclement. 

On the other hand, military history knows 
more than just a few examples of encircle- 
ment of large units and even of entire armies. 
Suffice it but to recall the encirclement of the 
Fourth, Seventh and Eighth Turkish Armies 
in Palestine in 1918, or the encirclement of 
the Eleventh German Army in the Balkans 
during the same year, or the encirclement of 
the Turks of the Greek Army in 1922, or the 
encirclement of the Poles by the Germans at 
Kutno and Warsaw in 1939 and, finally, the 
encirclement of the French and British forces 
at Dunquerque and on the Maginot Line this 

ear. 

" The need to carry on against the enemy 
under conditions of encirclement is usually 
caused by one of two reasons, to wit: the im- 
possibility of freeing the defended sector, or 
the impossibility of breaking out of the ring 
formed by the enemy. In either case, the 
very first duty of the defending force is to 
retain a hold on a sufficiently large area, in 
order to assure minimum losses and freedom 
of maneuver within the ring. 

In addition to retaining possession of the 
basic area, the encircled force must strive in 
every way to widen the ring, thereby creating 
for itself more advantageous conditions for 
continuing combat in encirclement. We have 
in mind counterattacks in individual sectors, 
supported by a massed artillery fire and 
tanks by raids, ete. During the defense of 
Tsaritsyn in 1918 our units have repeatedly 
executed successful counterattacks, in order 
to preserve and extend their own zone of 
action. 

The diameter of the ring of encirclement 
depends upon the size of the trapped force, 
as well as upon the nature of the terrain (the 
more convenient is the terrain for defense, 
the wider can be the ring of encirclement). 
Finally, the specific situation plays an impor- 
tant role. 

The fundamental principles of combat in 
encirclement can be reduced to the following: 

Firstly, by employing defense of a wide 
front to retain possession cf those terrain 
features which facilitate the conduct of battle 
and assure freedom of maneuver for reserve 
forces. It is enough to recall the action of 
the 7th Rifle Division in 1920, when the divi- 
sion security force had a special mission to 
stubbornly defend the station of Chepovichi, 
in order to become convinced how important 
it is to retain possession of local objectives. 

Secondly, it is necessary to form powerful 
shock groups, capable of not only active coun- 
teraction against enemy efforts to wedge in 
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between the various units in the defensive 
order, but also of meting out painful blows to 
the enemy. During the egress from encircle- 
ment of this same 7th Division more than two- 
thirds of its total forces and practically all 
of its artillery (armored trains) were in- 
cluded in the shock group. 

It is advisable to employ artillery and tanks 
in a centralized manner. This will enable 
the coordination of a considerable part of ar- 
tillery and the greater part of tanks in the 
interest of the entire force. It is not by mere 
chance, for instance, that at Tsaritsyn a con- 
siderable portion of artillery was employed in 
centralized manner (the group of armored 
trains led by Alyabyev and the artillery 
“first” led by G. I. Kulik). This, however, 
does not convey the meaning that artillery 
may not be assigned to detachments which 
are engaged on a wide front. 

Schematically, the combat order of a corps 
engaged under conditions of encirclement, 
consists of divisions in combat deployment 
defending designated sectors, and of a shock 
group composed of two to three rifle regi- 
ments, all of the tanks, and as many antitank 
elements as possible. The corps commander 
must concentrate directly at his own disposal 
a considerable part of long range artillery 
and a reserve of engineer elements. 

The combat formation of a division con- 
sists of the regiments of the linking group in 
combat deployment, and the shock group. 
The regiment in combat formation represents 
the linking group, consisting of six companies 
(depending upon the composition of detach- 
ments engaged in the defense of strong 
points), and of a shock group. In order to 
make it difficult for the enemy to capture 
strong points and especially to penetrate into 
the intervals between them, it is necessary 
to create all kinds of obstacles and to protect 
them by fire agencies. 


The problem of feeding encircled forces is 
very complicated. The headquarters of the 
encircled force must immediately take stock 
of all the resources on hand and issue rigid 
rules on their use. Aviation can be of real 
assistance in providing the units with food, 
ammunition and fuel. Thus, in 1919, the 
22d Division besieged at Uralsk, was kept 
supplied with the aid of aviation. 


Modern aviation, as was proved during the 
Italo-Abyssinian war, is capable of supplying 
large units with food and ammunition. At 
the present time the Italian air force on the 
Greek front is supplying those of its ground 
units whose lines of communication have been 
disrupted. It is understood, of course, that 
maintenance of regular supply service via 
the air route is possible only where there is 
air superiority and under the safe protection 
of pursuit craft. 


Reconnaissance of every kind is of excep- © 
Reconnaissance must be © 
carried on ceaselessly, in order to anticipate ~ 


tional importance. 





enemy efforts to block off separate strong © 


points or groups of strong points. Reconnais- ~ 
sance must be conducted also in order to feel — 


out weak spots in the system of the enemy 
ring, which will assure the selection of the 
right spot for the principal blow (in the 
event of the imminent escape from encircle- 
ment), or for a strong assault against such 
weak spot (in the event of temporary impos- 
sibility to effect escape from encirclement). 

The success of escape of any large unit, or 
any part of it, from encirclement is predicated 
upon the following conditions: 

(1) If it was possible to locate weak spots 
in the enemy’s system of encirclement and 
if it was possible to direct a blow of sufficient 
strength against such spots; 

(2) If the plan of escape from encircle- 
ment is coordinated with the measures which 
the higher commander and neighboring forces 
may have undertaken with the view of ren- 
dering aid to the encircled force; 

(3) If sufficient forces and means have 
been concentrated in the sector of the in- 
tended breakthrough, and if the cooperation 
of the various arms has been organized; 

(4) If simultaneously with the _ break- 
through certain designated forces retain their 
hold on positions on the flanks and in the rear 
of the group effecting the breakthrough; 

(5) Finally, if the enemy has been deceived 
as to place and time of the breakthrough. 

It was precisely in this manner that the 7th 
Infantry Division acted in accomplishing 
escape from encirclement in 1920. 


In this | 
instance it was, thanks to thorough reconnais- |” 


sance, that the direction of the main assault | 
was correctly determined (the blow was di- | 


rected against a weak link of the Polish line, 7 


the station of Malin, defended by Polish horse ~ 


cavalry). 
considerable forces to the sector of the break- 
through and determined a precise schedule 
for the breakthrough. Furthermore, suffi- 
cient forces were designated for defense of 
this sector, and thus, for winning the neces- 
sary time. 

During the battle of Lodz, the German group 
of General Scheffer, which became encircled 
by the Russians, endeavored to break the ring 
encircling it by actively employing its cover- 
ing forces (at Brzeziny and Strykow) and 
its shock group (in the direction of Lodz). 
The escape from encirclement was organized 


thus: the covering group was composed of — 
units of one cavalry division, General Kunow- | 


The division command brought up © 


=e 


sky’s Brigade and small rear guard units, ~ 


while General Scheffer’s main forces, con- 
sisting of about three divisions, formed the 
breakthrough group. The departure took 
place at night, and the route of movement 
— reconnoitered by aviation and horse cav- 
alry. 
encirclement, a considerable portion of the 


German Ninth Army, to which the Scheffer |” 


group belonged, launched an offensive. 
Very frequently it will be more convenient 


to select the direction of the escape from en- 


In order to facilitate this escape from | ~ 


circlement not towards friendly positions, but ~ 


rather towards the enemy rear. The combat 
formation for accomplishing a breakthrough 
from encirclement consists of: (1) the break- 
through group—not less than half, or up to 


two-thirds of the total forces, all of the tanks © 
and the main mass of artillery; (2) groups 3 


of individual units and smaller units engaged 


in the defense of the necessary space, and 4 


also in securing the widening of the gates 3 


after the breakthrough and retaining hold of © 


the gates until the escape of all the forces; 
(3) group of forces which is to be provided 


egress from encirclement (artillery, rear in- 


stallations, ete.); (4) reserves. 


The process of escape from encirclement | 


presents the following picture. Within the 
entire ring of encirclement, save for the 
breakthrough sector, intensified reconnais- 
sance activity is undertaken after dark. 
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Demonstratory action is organized in one or 
two sectors lending themselves for accom- 
plishment of the breakthrough, but at appre- 
ciable distance from the actual place selected 
for the real breakthrough. 

After a short artillery preparation, and 
precisely at the designated hour, the break- 
through group swiftly attacks the enemy, re- 
gardless of any losses. Having broken the 
enemy front this group speedily moves for- 
ward and towards the flanks in order to widen 
the gates and to capture such local objectives 
which may serve to render it difficult for the 
enemy to counteract the breakthrough action. 

Regimental artillery and that part of divi- 
sion artillery which, by point-blank fire was 
helping the infantry to accomplish the break- 
through, moves out together with the infantry 
and tanks of the breakthrough group. The 
remaining artillery protects the infantry 
from the front and on flanks by mobile 
curtain fire. 

Aviation can render big help to forces 
escaping from encirclement. Its massed 
blows should be directed against that sector 
of the enemy position in which the proposed 
breakthrough action will take place. It is 
not excluded that diverting demonstrations 
will take place also in other sectors of the 
enemy front. 

After the breakthrough group will have 
emerged from the encircling ring, the remain- 
ing artillery and rear installations are con- 
ducted out of the ring with maximum speed 
and organization (in accordance with the pre- 
viously worked out plan). Simultaneously 
with or soon after the beginning of movement 
of artillery and trains through the gates of 
escape, units engaged in protecting the escape 
begin their movement (also in accordance 
with previously worked out plan, in deter- 
mined succession and to designated places). 
The movement of these units should be cov- 
ered by engineer obstacles and other impedi- 
ments. It is particularly ‘reeommended to 
move to antitank positions abandoned by units 
which have earlier broken out of encirclement. 

Following the rear installations, covering 
forces move out of encirclement. The group 
defending the gates is the last one to move. 
The reserve may be moved out, according to 
situation, either behind the breakthrough 
group, or after the artillery and trains. The 
further movement of troops is accomplished 
under the protection of the rear guard from 
the breakthrough group. The rear guard 


units take up advantageous defensive po- 
sitions and let the escaping forces pass 
“through them.” 

What is the conception as to the direction 
of this type of combat? The senior officer of 
the encircled forces directs the breakthrough 
action, creation of gates and covers the pro- 
tection of the breakthrough group (or more 
correctly, its escape from encirclement). 
Then, together with the forces which have 
accomplished the breakthrough, he moves 
beyond the boundaries of the ring of encircle- 
ment, whence he organizes the movement of 
the rest of the forces. Within the ring re- 
main responsible staff officers, maintaining 
liaison with the new command post of the 
senior commander. It is their task to handle 
all practical questions arising during the 
progress of battle. 

In this kind of combat much depends upon 
the personal qualities of commanding officers. 
The successful results of the action, during 
the encirclement of the Mounted Army at 
Zamosc in 1920, were attained largely thanks 
to the fortitude of Comrades Voroshilov, Bu- 
denny and Timoshenko. Famous is the heroic 
dead of Zinoviev, company commander of the 
4th Border Regiment, who during the Finnish 
War, having found himself encircled by an 
enemy ring near Uoma, did not lose presence 
of mind, exhibited the necessary initiative 
and by personal gallantry assured decisive 
breakthrough of encirclement. 

Emphasis should be placed on the role of 
the senior commander and that of the neigh- 
boring forces in rendering aid to encircled 
forces. When, in 1919, the 22d Division was 
besieged at Uralsk, M. V. Frunze sent the 
25th Chapayev Division with aid. Simul- 
taneously, the neighbors (particularly Ship- 
ov’s group) launched an offensive in order to 
draw away part of the White forces which 
had surrounded Uralsk. This problem was 
brilliantly solved. 

Today the senior commander is able to send 
mobile units and aviation to the breakthrough 
sector. Aviation, when properly used, is fully 
capable of finding the weakest link in the ene- 
my line and accomplishing the _ break- 
through, preventing enemy reserves from be- 
ing brought up to the breakthrough sector 
and providing protection for the escaping 
units. In other words, the presence of mo- 
bile forces, while aiding in the accomplish- 
ment of encirclement is also capable of ren- 
dering effective aid to encircled forces. 





Cooperation by Aviation in the Escape From Encirclement 


[“Sodeystvye Avyatsii pri vykhode iz okruzhenya,” by Colonel V. Lozo- 
voy-Shevchenko. Translated from the Russian at the Command and General 
Staff School, from Krasnaya Zvyezda, 31 July 1940,] 


Aviation can render important aid to 
ground forces in effecting escape from en- 
circlement. This aid will be of the greatest 
effectiveness if the role to be played by avia- 
tion is strictly designated for every succes- 
Sive stage of escape action. We conceive 
that such combat will consist of two stages. 

The first or preparatory stage consists of 
organizing action and reconnaissance, re- 
grouping of units and the creation of a shock 
group for the breakthrough, as well as of in- 
suring the freedom of maneuver and of the 
preparation of the breakthrough itself. The 
second stage will consist of effecting the 
breakthrough of the encircling ring (crea- 
tion of “gates”), the escape of matériel and 
rear installations, the organization of the 
egress of the linking group and its exit 
through the “gates” thus formed, and the 
formation of a rear guard. 

The commander of the encircled force 
must, before all, clarify the situation in his 
own mind and collect such an amount of in- 

ormation on the enemy as will enable him 
to determine the weak places in the ring of 


encirclement. For this purpose he will 
utilize all of the agencies of ground recon- 
naissance. However, the greatest amount 
of data on the enemy must be furnished by 
reconnaissance aviation, because ground re- 
connaissance usually is unable to glimpse 
beyond the outer boundary of the encircling 
ring. 

Reconnaissance ayiation establishes  in- 
formation on the general grouping of enemy 
forces, and the density of forces in the 
enemy ring. It brings out facts pertaining 
to the situation of the principal forces, lo- 
cates weakest points in the enemy combat 
order, and ascertains the situation of his re- 
serves. It observes and reports on his re- 
grouping activities and on the activities in 
the neighboring sectors. In addition to this, 
reconnaissance aviation and liaison aircraft, 
when available, insure uninterrupted liaison 
between the encircled forces and the corps 
or army headquarters. 

Aerial reconnaissance must be conducted 
systematically and without respite. The ex- 
penditure of reconnaissance aviation and 


aviation effort will be very great under these 
conditions, and considerable air forces will 
be required. The clearer the picture of the 
general situation to the commander, the 
more will his decision correspond to the de- 
mands of that situation, and the more suc- 
cessfully will his units perform their missions. 

On his part, the enemy will undertake all 
measures to interfere with aerial reconnais- 
sance on the part of encircled forces, and to 
prevent freedom of maneuver and regroup- 
ing within the ring. It is the enemy’s 
cbjective to accomplish complete destruction 
of the encircled forces. To this end he will, 
first of all, utilize his combat aviation, 
Therefore, in order to protect aerial recon- 
naissance and the freedom of maneuver of 
the encircled forces, it will be necessary to 
employ a large quantity of pursuit aircraft. 
The latter’s task will be to provide cover for 
aerial scouts by repelling attacks of enemy 
fighters and bombers, thus relieving the 
situation on the ground. 

During the time when the command of the 
encircled forces will be engaged in the 
formation of the shock group, pursuit avia- 
tion will not limit itself only to providing 
cover for the regrouping which will be in 
the process of accomplishment. By dive at- 
tacks it will engage enemy forces, enabling 
own forces to withdraw the necessary units 
from the line of contact, substituting other 
elements for the latter. Such attacks by 
pursuit craft, which will be in the form of 
short, sudden blows along the entire front of 
the encircling ring, will be of aid to the en- 
circled forces in their preparation for break- 
through and will disorient the enemy by 
creating an erroneous impression of the en- 
circled forces’ intentions. 

During the period of preparation both 
bombardment and fighter aviation must by 
their attacks exhaust the enemy to the maxi- 
mum degree, meting out punishment to his 
mobile forces and preventing enemy reserves 
from being brought up. Attacks by fighter 
craft can so disorganize the enemy rear as 
seriously to affect further hostile action. Dur- 
ing this stage of combat, the cooperation of 
bombardment and fighter aviation with the 
encircled forces will consist of timely and 
direct preparation of the breakthrough and 
escape from encirclement. 

Generally speaking, timely preparation 
will bring about the progressive exhaustion 
of the encircling forces preventing them from 
undertaking any decisive action, or it will 
weaken the enemy considerably by the time 
the breakthrough is attempted. In direct 
preparation, combat aviation will participate 
in artillery preparation in order to achieve 
the maximum suppression of enemy fire 
agencies and personnel. Special attention 
must be given to the suppression of enemy 
artillery on the sector of the breakthrough, 
and on neighboring sectors. Thus will enemy 
artillery be prevented from acting against 
the attack of the shock group. 

In those instances where the breakthrough 
and escape from encirclement are effected 
under cover of darkness (which will be the 
case most frequently), the supporting com- 
bat aviation will not participate in the ar- 
tillery—ayiation preparation, due to the fact 
that it is difficult at night to organize co- 
operation between aviation, artillery, in- 
fantry and tanks. Under these conditions 
it will be expedient to utilize combat aviation 
for massed blows against enemy positions 
before darkness in order to deliver the most 
effective blow before starting artillery prep- 
aration for the breakthrough. 

In spite of combat problems arising dur- 
ing the preparatory stage, aviation is charged 
with the mission of supplying the encircled 
forces with various materials, primarily 
with ammunition and food. This will enable 
the forces to continue stubborn and pro- 
tracted combat. 

The second stage of combat for escape 
from encirclement begins with the tank and 
infantry attack. In effecting it during day- 
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light the tank and infantry attack must be 
supported by the bold and energetic action 
of combat aviation. During this stage of 
the battle, aviation will attack the enemy, 
thus assuring the successful development of 
the breakthrough and the creation of “gates” 
for the escape of the encircled units. 

The attacks of fighter and bombardment 
craft against the enemy emplacements and 
batteries will assist in the successful escape 
from encirclement. Enemy efforts to pre- 
vent’ this by employing his own combat 
aviation should be repelled by pursuit planes, 
which, at the start of breakthrough action, 
take the air in order to provide protection 
for own forces. The aviation commander 
heading the air units engaged in cooperation 
with encircled forces, should retain under his 
direct disposal a sufficient reserve of pur- 
suit craft to be put in action at the precise 
moment when the shock group will launch 
its assault. This will permit him to influ- 
ence aerial action during critical moments. 

In addition to employing his combat avia- 
tion, the enemy will endeavor to bring up his 
reserve and, above all, his mobile units, in 
order to prevent escape from encirclement. 
In cases when the escape has been already 
accomplished, the enemy will try to use these 
reserves in order again to close the ring, by 
acting against the flanks of the forces emerg- 
ing from encirclement. Therefore, the sec- 
ond but none the less important problem 
which confronts combat aviation is to pre- 
vent the bringing up of enemy reserves, 
speeding towards the flanks of forces escap- 
ing from encirclement. Finally, the disen- 
gagement of the linking group and rear 
guard from combat must be secured with 
the cooperation of combat aviation, because 
during this stage of battle the bulk of the 
artillery will already be moving with the 
shock group. ' 

During nocturnal escape from encircle- 
ment the basic mission of combat aviation 
will, apparently, consist in isolating the zone 
of encirclement from the approach of fresh 
enemy forces. For this purpose, unceasing 
action will be needed against enemy assembly 
points for reserves, and against roads lead- 
ing to the sector of the breakthrough. The 
success of attacks should be secured by the 
wide use of illuminating apparatus, and by 
the destruction of roads, especially in narrow 
places (defiles, brushwood roads, etc.). : 

Encircled units will not usually have avia- 
tion. Therefore aerial assistance must be 
organized by army headquarters, and at 
times by the command of the front. In or- 
der to make this assistance effective, avia- 
tion of all types will have to be employed. 
This question will have to be determined by 
the senior commander of a force of all arms. 

It is, of course, axiomatic that forces find- 
ing themselves encircled should take all 
measures and exert all efforts in order to 
break through the ring. But, at the same 
time, the senior commander of a force of 
all arms must render the encircled forces 
the maximum assistance, and for this pur- 
pose he will employ, above all, the combat 
aviation which he has at his disposal. 

Air force constitutes a powerful agency 
with the aid of which the senior commander 
of a force of all arms will be able not only 
to render assistance to surrounded forces 
but also materially to change any unfavor- 
able situation. The total number of aircraft 
and the proportion of the types of craft 
will depend on the individual situation. 

The army and front headquarters, in 
designating air elements for cooperation with 
encircled forces, will have not only to issue 
the necessary orders, but also to organize a 
plan for cooperation with the forces requir- 
ing such assistance. The more careful the 
organization of such cooperation and the 
closer it is, the more effective wi'l the aid 
of aviation prove itself. The establishment 
of the necessary signals, the assurance of 
proper liaison with the encircled forces, and 
the dispatching to the latter of delegates 
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from higher headquarters and from the 
supporting aviation, are the basic measures 
in the organization of cooperation. 

The growth of modern military technique 
and the development of motorized and tank 
units increases the danger of encirclement. 


On the other hand, these same tank units 
and combat aviation will help encircled 
forces to break through the encircling ring, 
bringing the battle to a successful conclu- 
sion even under these unfavorable circum- 
stances. 





The Battle of Rossieny 


[From an article by Kurt G. Stolzenberg in Die Panzertruppe, October 


1941, 
School. ] 


On the Dubissa River, north of the Lithu- 
anian city of Rossieny which has been largely 
destroyed by Russian artillery, the first great 
tank battle of the eastern campaign has 
ended with a hard-worn German victory. It 
is the first tank battle of this war where our 
forces were confronted with powerful opposi- 
tion by hostile tanks. The super tanks em- 
ployed in this battle by the Russian army 
proved superior in armament and armor- 
plating to the huge tanks employed by the 
French on the Oise. But on 24 and 25 June, 
the fearlessness and tactical skill of our com- 
mand finally led to the encirclement of the 
Soviet elephants. In an area of only a little 
more than three miles in length, our troops 
destroyed part of them and foreed the rest to 
surrender. There were about two divisions 
of them with infantry and cavalry units. 


When our tank divisions reached the 
tributary of the Memel which was some 50 
feet in width in places, they found the river 
protected by tank brigades. A crossing was 
forced northwest of Rossieny. A dramatic 
battle began. On the morning of 24 June, 
when the monsters rolled down on us in a 
cloud of dust and smoke and at a rate of 
from 15 to 20 miles an hour, firing 152-mm 
shells from massive turrets, as well as bul- 
lets from heavy machine guns, all our Ger- 
man tank and antitank crews were forced 
to exert utmost strength and skill. When 
the first of the monsters were forced to stop 
with broken treads and the few which had 
forced their way into the rye field stood si- 
lently among us, after exhausting their am- 
munition, the German divisions had finished 
a mighty hard task. We quickly recognized 
on the morning of the 25th that in the at- 
tacks which the bulky monsters had launched, 
we were confronted by the desperate efforts 
of cornered wild animals. As the Germans 
approached, the enemy’s circle became smaller 
as they were forced to defend themselves on 
all sides. Our artillery pounded away at 
them. Our bombers find the area occupied by 
the enemy so small that they are obliged to 
cease operations. The targets are effaced 
and boundaries between the German and Rus- 
sion troops wiped out in the thick yellow dust 
that rises high above the fields. At 8:29 
AM, the Russians radio their first call for 
help: “We are surrounded on all sides! 
Shut in by German howitzers. Help urgently 
requested!” A little after 9:00 AM we hear: 
“I am surrounded. Help!” At first the en- 
emy commander-in-chief laconically answers: 
“Extend your fire!”—then: “I am sending 
bombers! Indicate the target by rockets!” 
While the German command, which is listen- 
ing in, gets pursuit planes and antiaircraft 


Translated from the German at the Command and General Staff 


cannon ready, the encircled men answer: 
“Rossieny, Rossieny!” Dramatically, inci- 
dent after incident, the fight draws to a 
close. 

One of the monsters comes reeling out of 
a field of grain toward a German 150-mm 
battery. The level-headed commander of the 
first gun calmly aims his piece and sends a 


shell point blank at the Russians. The roar 
of a Diesel is heard behind them! Another 
tank is bearing down on them! The gun- 


ners lift the trail of the heavy gun carriage 
around and face the second monster as rap- 





idly as their strength will permit. Another 
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In another place our men work with ex- 
plosives and the antitank cannon work ef- 
fectively. The mammoth battle of Rossieny 
rages along the Dubissa to the accompani- 
ment of smoke and yellow clouds of dust, the 
roar of dying monsters and the thunder of 
burst upon burst. Since the evening of the 
24th, two heavy, aimlessly wandering Rus- 
sian tanks have been lying quietly not far 
from a farm house and beside the highway 
leading to Szydlowo. One of them still has 
ammunition but is not firing. Neither does 
he surrender. He permits the Germans to 
come up to the barred openings with chisels 
and crowbars but does nothing. They finally 
open the tank with an explosive charge in 
such manner that the last of the ammunition 
also explodes and the turret, machine gun 
and men are blown in every direction. The 
lid of the second tank is lifted. The crew 
comes out, brown blouses covered with grease 
and heads crusted with blood. The prisoners 
of this battle of the monsters are taken to the 
rear. 





The Battle of the Dubissa and Capture of Rossieny 


[““Schlacht an der Dubysa—Rossienie genommen,” by War Correspon- 
dent Dahlfeld, in Die Panzertruppe, October 1941. Translated and condensed 
at the Command and General Staff School.] 


The Soviet Russians have retreated before 
the heavy fire of the German artillery. Many 
of the houses, mostly of frame construction, 
are in flames and a heavy smoke is rolling 


across the country. In the streets of the city 
stand deserted guns and limbers. Only a few 
inhabitants have remained behind and are 
now trying to extinguish the flames. But the 
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second day of the war in Russia is not yet 
over, and we still have a hard task ahead of 
us. The Dubissa, on whose steep banks the 
Bolshevists have organized their defenses, 
winds away to the northeast. 

The afternoon is drawing to a close, and the 
setting sun lights up a wonderful picture of 
concentrated power. We are on a hill close 
to the city and below us can watch the divi- 
sion with is endless procession of motor ve- 
hicles passing the burning city. The roads are 
sandy and the dust rising high into the air 
mixes with the smoke from the burning houses 
to form an unearthly seething veil over the 
landscape. Heavy tanks move pitching across 
the fields like war vessels, mighty tractors 
drag guns to new positions and interminable 
columns of autos and troop trucks fill the 
highways. 

Suddenly the Bolshevists again come to life. 
Enemy artillery opens fire on the burning 
city. New columns of flame shoot upward and 
the black columns of smoke rise higher and 
higher. 

A company of motorcycle troops goes rush- 
ing past on the way to the Dubissa. The 
bridge must be taken undamaged. The Rus- 
sian artillery continues to pour its fire into 
the city and onto our.route of advance. Col- 
umns are broken down and sent into the fields 
to continue their march in broadly extended 
echelon‘order. Far in the distance is heard 
the thunder of guns. It is coming from the 
batteries of the adjoining divisions already in 
advance of us. 

Suddenly an alarm is sounded! Enemy 
tanks are approaching! We all dig in. Our 
antitank guns go into position and the Ger- 
man tanks open fire in a broad curve. The 
Soviet Russians have gotten a whole division 
of tanks ready and are sending them against 
the bridgehead which the motorcycle troops 
have already formed on the opposite bank of 
the Dubissa. A frightful battle begins. The 
Bolshevist tanks appear irresistible to begin 
with. They open fire. The bridgehead is lost 
again. 

On the third day a tank battle of the great- 
est magnitude takes place. The Soviet Rus- 
sians have crossed the Dubissa with heavy 
tanks and attack the German positions. The 
52-ton monsters advance on their broad tracks. 
Shells from the German antitank guns and 
German tanks strike sparks from the steel 
walls of the Bolshevist tanks. Then German 
artillery opens up. The gunners are firing at 
will and pointblank and their shells are taking 
effect. The tanks are set afire successively. 
Bursts tear open the steel turrets, the am- 
munition inside them explodes in the air, then 
they come to rest like burning torches which 
hurl fragments of redhot iron over the fields. 

We continue our advance. The Gerinan 
artillery lays a heavy fire below the hills 
along the Dubissa. Tanks cross the river in 
two different places and form strong bridge- 
heads but the resistance of the Soviet Rus- 
sians is not yet broken. Their artillery con- 
tinues to fire all night. The north bridgehead 
is withdrawn except for a few tanks in order 
to reinforce our positions on the north high- 
way. 

On the morning of the fourth day, the Bol- 
shevists are hurled back and the hills aiong 
Dubissa are captured. Our heavy tanks fin- 
ished off a few more of the heavy Russian 
tanks and, with a tank in the lead, our men 
cross the river. On the bridge are burned 
Russian trucks and two wrecked tanks. The 
Russians abandoned an especially large a- 
mount of war material here. Numerous trucks 
are on the highway, some of them still in 
good order, some burned or wrecked by gun 
fire. The work of the German artillery, with 
its sure hits on enemy emplacements and 
routes of retreat, is readily noted. 

The taking of the Dubissa heights brought 
a victorious battle to an end. With the help 
of the air arm, tanks, infantry, artillery and 
other formations, we threw the enemy back 
with heavy losses. All Russian tanks ap- 
peared were put out of commission. 


Pioneers in Eastern Campaign 
[From an article in Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 7 August 1941.] 


While it is generally known that “Or- 
ganisation Todt” has in large measure 
helped with building and maintaining 
main supply roads in the theater of op- 
eration, this article is of particular in- 
terest in that emphasis is placed upon 
roadbuilding at the time the article was 
written, which may be, in part, attribut- 
able to a supposition that the “Organisa- 
tion Todt” was busy with other duties, 
possible helping with the harvest in oc- 
cupied territory. The pioneer, as a soldier 
has a good infantry training background 
supplemented by special training in prin- 
cipal functions his unit will be called up- 
on to perform, which may be assault, con- 
struction, railway or other special tasks. 
—THE EDITOR. 


Pioneers really are an arm. Laymen seem 

to think that pioneers are used only to build 
bridges and solve similar technical problems. 
We should really refer to them as a technical 
combat group which became the fourth arm 
within the division along with the infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. This development 
took place while the war of 1914-18 was still 
in progress. 
. There was an order of the day honoring the 
performance of the prisoners in the Fifth 
Army during the last war. The modern pio- 
neer is not a miner or a sapper as he was in 
the days of Frederick the Great. His field 
is much wider. He still builds bridges of var- 
ious kinds, and repairs them when damaged, 
but he also must know how to handle assault 
boats, rubber boats, demolition charges and 
flame throwers. He has to capture fortified 
positions for which we formerly used special 
fortification pioneer battalions. The pioneer 
opens the road for the other arms. Motorized 
as he is today, he works ahead of them most 
of the time. 

All advance troops today have a pioneer de- 
tachment who do the pioneer work. ‘These 
advance detachments are often commanded by 
pioneer regimental commanders or pioneer 
battalion commanders. Their work must of- 
ten be carried out under enemy fire. This 
means that the pioneer basically must have 
infantry training, thus making him into an 
arm, a technical fighting arm. 

When marching into position, the pioneer 
is called upon for special preparation work 
which demands a soldier’s independent ac- 
tion. When military operations start in hos- 
tile territory, the enemy will have blocked and 
mined roads as well as destroyed bridges in 
order to slow up or stop the initial attack. The 
roads will be under the fire of enemy bunkers 
and these bunkers must be reduced by flame 
throwers or demolition charges on poles which 
are pushed into the loop holes. This is the 
pioneers’ job. Every attempt is made to pro- 
tect all bridges in enemy territory from dam- 
age. This is also a pioneer job. Frequently 
such bridges have to be reinforced for the 
passage of tanks. Tank detachments, there- 
fore, have pioneers and certain pioneer equip- 


ment attached to them. When good-sized 
rivers have to be crossed, river mines must 
be expected and such mines may be warded off 
by sweeps. Precautions must be taken in the 
event that the enemy should lay such mines 
from the air. Air raid protection measures 
must be taken to protect the bridges. This 
breadth of employment makes it quite a prob- 
lem to keep the pioneers from duties not their 
mission. 

In their performance of the above-mention- 
ed combat tasks, the German pioneers have be- 
come a fighting arm which had never failed. 
Contrary to this concept, the French used 
their pioneers only as technical troops and 
never let them get into combat. We feel that 
pioneers should not hesitate to use their weap- 
ons in order to keep the way open for other 
arms. That is why infantry and tank divi- 
sions have attached pioneers. Pioneers ac- 
company tank troops in armored personnel 
carriers and armored reconnaissance cars to 
enable them to have effect on natural or arti- 
ficial terrain hindrances. 


On the eastern front, the German pioneer 
has performed the duties outlined therein. 
The preparations for our offensive were made 
under elaborate camouflage and, after the 
penetration of the frontier defenses, bridges 
had to be built as at Tauroggen and Bubiai 
where the bridges had been destroyed by the 
retreating enemy. At Kovno, the enemy had 
destroyed both roads and railroad bridges 
over the Memel River. The replacement of 
these structures was a large scale task be- 
yond the scope of line pioneers. Bridge build- 
ing battalions were necessary. These are 
also pioneers. At the same time, roads had 
to be built and other roads repaired to keep 
the advance going and insure the arrival of 
supply trains. Full use of the pioneers was 
necessary to overcome the Dubissa Line north- 
west of Kovno. The crossing of the Dvina 
River was another problem. The bridge 
building equipment was actually in the water 
in the reconnoitered places before the in- 
fantry reached the Dvina and the work was 
proceeding under artillery fire without inter- 
ruption. With his advance detachment, Col- 
onel Lasch succeeded in getting into Riga a- 
round the east flank and, when the Russians 
destroyed the bridge behind them, they left 
their forces on the southwest bank in a trap. 
Pioneer detachments crossed the river in as- 
sault boats and recaptured the northeast bank. 

What the Russians call a road does not look 
like one to us, and so special pioneer groups 
build roads when they can be spared from 
the front. Fills have to be made in bad spots 
and constant maintenance is required. Bridg- 
es have to be repaired or replaced. This work 
is done by construction battalions under tech- 
nical leadership. Due to the small size of a 
pioneer unit, it is particularly vulnerable to 
isolated hostile detachments. Such units ex- 
perience casualties not only under those con- 
ditions, but in advance fighting. The pioneers 
belong definitely to a fighting arm today. 





The Signal Communication Service—A Contribution 
To Victory 


[““Nachrichtenverbindungsdienst—ein Beitrag zum Sieg,” in Voelkischer 
Beobachter, 26 September 1941. Translated from the German in the Trans- 
lation Section, Corps of Engineers, Washington, D.C.] 


If, in the combats in Poland, in the north, 
west and southeast, and now in the east, the 
high command has daily had the most ac- 
curate information on the centers, positions, 
strengths and plans of every individual di- 
vision, this has been possible only through 
the utilization of telephone and radio com- 


munication. Whether in Poland or in Bel- 
gium the communications lines were de- 
molished for miles at a stretch, whether in 
France the telephone and transformer sta- 
tions were destroyed and in the Balkans the 
bridges with the international cables blasted, 
the soldiers with the yellow insignia of the 
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army signal troops and the brown insignia 
of the aerial signal troops have kept step 
with the fighting and marching troops. No 
matter how many miles the front was 
pushed forward each day or how great the 
advances of the individual combat stations 
and the commanding staffs, at the time of 
entry into the new position communications 
were available in all directions. 

Whether rivers of any width had to be 
crossed with new river cables, whether the 
special equipment and tools needed had to 
be delivered safely and ready for service by 
automobile or aeroplane for hundreds of 
miles in the shortest time, complete operat- 
ing staffs motorized, the most delicate elec- 
tromechanical installations trundled in trucks 
over unimaginably bad roads in order to 
get telegraph poles and to open clearings 
for setting up lines through forests, or 
whether it was a question of repairing ex- 
isting installations and putting them in 
working order, often with only the simplest 
of equipment, the job was always done. 

Whatever had been destroyed between 
Lublin and Paris, Bordeaux and Athens, 
Trondhjem and Belgrade after long plan- 
ning and preparation or in desperate haste, 
was put back into service in the shortest 
time, often completely replaced with new 
installations. The men of the signal troops 
were prepared to work with a strange con- 
struction system of overhead wires, with 
unknown construction and types of line-lay- 
ing for ground, air and river cables, 
with foreign station installations, where the 
printed instructions were not only in a for- 
eign language but the assembly and con- 
struction methods were also different. They 
made replacements and, with untiring atten- 
tion to the smallest details, they tracked 
down many a “secret.” 

Today there pass over the connections, 
created and reestablished by these troops, 
the spoken and telegraphed words of the 
German government and its general staff 
to all parts of Europe, to Oslo, Vichy, The 
Hague and the Balkans. The troop mem- 
bers themselves are for the most part sent 
on, since the services at the operating posts 
are handled by those German women and 
girls who were at first stared at, who wear 
their neat uniforms with justifiable pride, 
contributing their part, as the Women’s 
Signal Corps Auxiliary (Nachrichtenhelfer- 
innen), to the success of our great coopera- 
ative effort. The upkeep of the lines re- 
quires much less personnel than setting up 
and beginning the service, and furthermore 
the corresponding expert personnel of the 
areas concerned must again be made avail- 
able in nearly all cases for further collabora- 
tion. 


Now the signal troops of the army and 
the air service again face similar duties in 
the east. But the solution of the problems 
is no longer of equal difficulty. On the few 
roads which only by the greatest stretch of 
the imagination can be compared to high- 
ways, troops of all arms are marching, 
trotting and riding forward, and prisoners 
and wounded are moving to the rear, meet- 
ing the endless columns carrying everything 
needed for the conduct of war. The condi- 
tions of the roads and the never-ending 
dust clouds over them are as well known 
from the weekly picture supplements as the 
repeated attack and breakthrough attempts 
of surrounded enemy elements. The im- 
portant work of establishing these lines of 
communication cannot, however, take any 
account of the encircled and detached por- 
tions of the enemy. No matter how poor 
and how few in number are the roads, the 
signal installations are the first in work- 
ing order. The condition of the roads, as 
far as indications go, would only in the 
rarest cases have made possible any pro- 
nounced efficiency in communications, even 
without the effect of enemy demolitions and 
battle. 

When on 22 June 1941 our eastern front 
carried the battle toward the enemy and 
when in a few weeks 750 fighting and 
marching kilometers had been left behind, 
over this same space (about 470 miles) and 
at the same tempo there was spread a com- 
plete new communications network. 


New lines were laid along the highways. 
Construction through “impenetrable” for- 
ests, across broad uninhabited regions and 
through communities, almost always de- 
molished, was no small thing. A man dig- 
ging a hole for a telegraph pole always had 
his gun lying beside him within easy reach, 
and when the wires were being strung and 
tightened, a portion of the company cov- 
ered their comrades, working on the poles 
and offering excellent targets, against sud- 
den bursts of fire, often experienced, from 
hidden guerrilla snipers. Not only construc- 
tion material, but also the barracks needed 
to house the operators to be established at 
regular intervals, had to be carried along 
by the members of the signal construction 
troops over hundreds of miles of road. Re- 
habilitation and cover troops on the road 
through the night are fighting not only 
against impassability, overcoming space and 
fatigue, but also almost every night against 
those bands formed of detached enemy rem- 
nants who, by falling upon such tiny units, 
are attempting to prevent the establishment 
of the most necessary services. Not a few 
graves of radiomen are to be found along 
the line of construction. 





Experiences at Headquarters of the Fourth Army During the En- 
gagements Between the Meuse and the Sambre on 15 and 16 May 
[“Erlebnisse beim Oberkommando der 4. Armee wahrend der Kimpfe 


zwischen Maas und Sambre am 15. und 16. mai.” Translated at the Command 
and General Staff School, from Militérwissenschaftliche Rundschau, June 


1941.] 


During the days which have just passed, 
the Fourth Army has crossed the Belgian 
Frontier, crushed all weak resistance, crossed 
the Ourthe which in places flows through a 
deeply-cut channel, and has thrown back the 
French forces which had crossed the Meuse. 
It is 15 May. All the following has taken 
place in three days: On 12 May the ad- 
vanced portions of the army reach the 
Meuse and succeed in crossing to the op- 
posite bank of the river on the morning of 
the 13th. These successes, which had been 
attained at Dinant and in two localities to 
the north, were held onto by only weak 
forces all during the day. On the 14th the 
bridgehead is widened. Other portions of 
the army also get across to the west side 
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of the Meuse to the north and south of this 
bridgehead. The enemy is driven back in 
violent fighting and the basis thereby es- 
tablished for the army’s great task, the 
breakthrough of the French front. 

Every morning of these exciting days, the 
sun came up shining above the wooded 
heights of the Ardennes. The roads are 
dry and firm. Going is good also in the 
terrain away from the highway, which is a 
great advantage in detouring around ‘the 
numerous barricades and other obstacles in 
cur path. Both leaders and men are in 
high spirits as a result of our successful 
advance. The infantry accomplishes phe- 
nomenal marches. We receive good reports 
from the adjoining armies. The army to 


the north of us has carried its advance as 
far as the Dyle and its left wing is now on 
the northern front of Namur. The right 
wing of the army to the south is just reach- 
ing the Meuse south of Fumay and Kleist’s 
unit has broken through the Meuse defense 
between Charleville and Sedan and is ad- 
vancing rapidly toward the west and south- 
west. 

May 15 is the sixth day of the drive. The 
headquarters of the Fourth Army is in Lin- 
ciaux castle, 15 kilometers or about 9% 
miles east of Dinant. Numerous heavy cable 
lines run to the castle, indicating that this 
is where the heart of that great body, the 
“army,” beats. Radio transmitters, trucks 
and tents are concealed beneath the trees of 
the castle park and occasionally a plane in 
the liaison service makes a landing in a 
nearby meadow. Dispatch riders hurry along 
the highways. A few bomb craters in the 
park are evidence that the enemy regards 
this target as worth while. But it is only 
at long intervals that an enemy plane ap- 
pears. The German air superiority shows 
itself as an important factor in the great 
offensive. 

At noon, the commander of the army 
leaves the headquarters to gain first-hand 
knowledge of developments from the officers 
and men under him to wield his personal 
influence in these moments of rapid action. 
The commander in chief is accompanied by 
a few officers and his detachment which is 
composed of a radio unit, scouting car, tank 
and motorcycle dispatch riders. They pro- 
ceed toward Dinant. The cars pass columns 
of soldiers moving on to the front. The 
highways are good and nearly all asphalted, 
dusty only at the edges. It is rather warm 
for the marching troops. Dinant has suf- 
fered corsiderably from the destruction of 
bridges and from fighting. Great holes show 
in the walls of the houses and broken glass 
and other debris litter the streets. Smoke 
is rising from the scenes of conflagration. 
Twenty minutes earlier, the last hostile air 
attack had taken place at the crossing place 
on the river. Order has not yet been fully 
restored in the streets. You can still see 
the effects of the attack in the faces of the 
pioneers at the ponton bridge. 


The vehicles roll slowly across the bridge, 
which is undamaged. The men eye the steep 
river banks, which in the days just past had 
caused so much anxious thought, for the 
army had figured that the French would 
early organize a defense with strong forces 
in this important sector. They had only 
37% miles to cover from their frontier 
southeast of Maubeuge to the Meuse. Was 
it possible that the French did not count on 
strong German forces advancing against the 
Meuse south of Givet? In any case, they 
had underrated the speed and power of the 
German attack, and the advance portions of 
the army had succeeded in crossing the river 
before the French had been able to establish 
a closed line of defense. 

At 11:45 AM, the commander in chief ar- 
rives at the headquarters of an army corps 
at Weillen. The advance portions of an 
armored division have already left this place 
and advanced beyond Philippeville, while an- 
cther armored division occupying a position 
to the right and rear of the first, is situated 
in the vicinity of Anthée. To the right of 
this armored division, the northern army 
corps is making but slow progress as there 
is an insufficiency of crossings over the 
Meuse and movement is not easy through the 
front south of Namur. It is a critical mo- 
ment. Attacks are in progress by French 
tanks which have come from Flavion to the 
northwest, against the left flank of the army 
corps and the armored division adjoining 
to the south. 

Cannon fire can be heard from Weillen. 
Motorized artillery rattles through the 
streets of the little village. Hostile air- 
craft appears occasionally and is the object 
of gun fire. 
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What is the Frenchman trying to do with 
his attacks in a southeasterly direction? Is 
he trying to get back to the Meuse which 
he has lost? Is he trying to stop the Ger- 
man advance, is he trying to get a new 
breath and then turn west or southwest 
again? It is also uncertain how strong the 
French forces are which are between the 
right wing of the army and the Sambre. 
The army commander therefore orders the 
reinforcement of the reconnaissance troops 
between the Sambre and the highway run- 
ning between Godinne and Fraire. 


In spite of the violent battles in progress 
now near and north of Flavion, the thoughts 
of the commander in chief are far from here, 
on the French-Belgian border, where the 
extended Maginot Line awaits the German 
attack. And so the next haur is given to 
deliberation. It is planned to break through 
the French border fortifications in the di- 
rection of Avesnes. This must be accom- 
plished without delay by the tank division. 
There is no time to wait for the arrival of 
infantry divisions. In order to prepare the 
armored divisions better for their coming 
tasks, the commander in chief orders the re- 
inforcement of the army corps by heavy 
artillery. 

These discussions are carried on in a bare 
yoom whose window panes are broken out. 
In the center of the room are two small 
tables on which are the telephone and maps. 
The discussions are interspersed with tele- 
phone conversations between the commander 
in chief and his chief of staff at the head- 
quarters of the higher army command. The 
radio set of the commander in chief’s de- 
— is also in operation alongside the 
castle. 


In the meantime the French attacks be- 
come more and more threatening. 

Hours have passed. The commander in 
chief is forced to revoke his plans to return 
to the northern army corps for, in view of 
the serious situation, the commander of the 
army desires to remain in the center of ac- 
tivity. 

After 9:00 PM, the commander in chief 
leaves the corps headquarters to go to an 
advanced command post, the Chateau de 
Fontaine, to spend the night. They have to 
pass a deserted French gun position. The 
guns are slightly dug in, on the edge of a 
small piece of woods. The cannon have 
been hit by shells from German tanks. Am- 
munition, apparatus of various kinds, and 
food are scattered about. In a field opposite 
the battery positions and at a distance of 
about 300 to 500 yards, are German tanks. 
They have been shot out of commission and 
are unable to move. A battle at close range 


has been fought here between tanks and 
artillery, 


The journey is interrupted at Anthée in 
order to become oriented as to the location of 


the command post of the southern armored 
division. Chateau de Fontaine is reached 
at about 10:00 PM. 

On leaving Weillen, the warning had been 
given that no German soldiers had yet gone 
into the great forest section south of Chateau 
de Fontaine. Up to that morning, large 
forces of French were still known to be lo- 
cated there. The situation now is not known. 
On this account, portions of the commander 
in chief’s detachment had been dispatched on 
ahead to prepare for his arrival, make tele- 
phone connections with Anthée, to furnish 
security and reconnoiter in the forest. Sev- 
eral hundred yards into the forest, the scout- 
ing troops ran onto nothing but wounded 
Frenchmen, innumerable motor cars and 
riderless horses. 

The castle consists of stately buildings and 
rises high above a valley traversed by a 
small stream. A wall, high in places, sur- 
rounds the entire castle. The entrance leads 
through a strong gate structure. Sentries 
are posted around it and the armored scout- 
ing cars block the entrance. 

The distance to the closest part of the 
front is 7 kilometers or about 4% miles. 
When the French tanks start back in their 
attack, pass Flavion and reach Anthée, they 
run onto the German army commander. The 
condition in the woods south of Anthée is 
still uncertain. 

Cannon fire has ceased in the northwest. 
From great distance, the sound of a rifle 
is heard through the night. 

Between 8:00 AM and 10:30 AM, 16 May, 
the commander in chief orders the army 
corps fighting in the center to advance 
toward Beaumont with the right armored 
division since, apparently, the enemy is re- 
treating to the west by way of Beaumont. 
This corps is to continue the attack as soon 
as the northern armored division catches up 
with the southern. 

In the meantime, the army corps has 
moved its headquarters to Rosée, and the 
army commander proceeds to this place. It 
is necessary to break through the French 
border defenses as soon as possible. Accord- 
ing to all reconnaissance reports up to the 
present time, the fortresses are apparently 
only weakly manned. We will have to be 
clear on this matter. The army commander 
himself goes to Cerfontaine by way of 
Philippeville and Senzeille and orders the 
commanding officer of the infantry brigade 
with the southern armored division to con- 
tinue his advance at 2:00 PM. He adds: 
“The armored division must investigate the 
French border positions! I want to know 
what is in the extension of the Maginot Line, 
and I must know it today!” 

On his way back, the commander in chief 
again personally hunts up the armored di- 
vision commander in his command post south 
of Villiers deux Eglises. He again speaks 
from here by telephone with general head- 


quarters and calls attention to the fact that 
the enemy is still located north of the Sam- 
bre opposite the left wing of the army which 
was adjacent on the north. The commander 
in chief, therefore, counts on the possibility 
that parts of the army will have to be 
headed north. As regards the commander 
of the armored division, he indicates that if 
but slight hostile resistance is encountered, 
the division is to break through the French 
fortifications; otherwise operations are to 
continue as originally planned. 


The return trip is then continued by way 
of Neuville and Philippeville. The German 
air forces have done effective work on the 
Neuville railway station. A great deal of 
destruction is evident, besides there are the 
burned remains of a motor fuel train. 

The journey continues past many indi- 
vidual motor vehicles and columns. Traffic 
is lively on the highway through Dinant, 
Anthée, Philippeville and Cerfontaine. The 
ranks of marching troops close up and serv- 
ices of the rear move forward. Prisoners 
move to the rear. They are again witnesses 
of their surrender, for numerous French 
tanks are lying, destroyed by cannon fire, 
on both sides of the highway. One sees the 
effects of the German Stuka attacks along 
the highway. The bomb craters are especially 
numerous at the crossings. The hits are 
mostly directly beside the highway. Motor 
cars and horses which have been hit have 
been hurriedly pushed to one side. Bomb 
craters on the highway itself have of neces- 
sity been filled up. 


. The artillery fire, which was heard early 
in the morning, has become silent. Also on 
the right wing, the battles are moving 
farther to the west since the northern army 
corps is also advancing. 


Men of the commander in chief’s detach- 
ment take two French prisoners in the vi- 
cinity of the castle. They say they have 
been wandering about for three days in the 
forest south of Anthée. The men of their 
troop have had no regular food for several 
days. 

At 2:00 PM, the commander in chief re- 
turns to Chateau de Fontaine, and soon 
afterward calls his army headquarters by 
telephone. It is to determine whether the 
Fourth Army is able to cross the French 
border fortresses, for the order of the army 
group still stands, that the French border 
fortresses southeast of Maubeuge are not 
to be passed for the time being. But it is 
now necessary to take advantage of every 
favorable opportunity and to drive on 
through the weakening enemy. For this 
reason, at 2:45 PM, the army commander 
orders the center army corps to push on 
through Avesnes. 

At 4:30 PM, the commander in chief starts 
to the southern army corps. After the 
crossing of the Meuse at and on both sides 
of Givet, the latter, displaced from its po- 
sition in the center of the army and sep- 
arated by the forest region which follows 
the low area south of Philippeville and ex- 
tends to Chimay by way of Mariembourg, 
had advanced in a southwesterly direction. 
At this time, its foremost portions have 
reached the French frontier in a series of 
brilliant marches. 

The trip is made by way of Rosée, 
Gochenée, Doische, Niverlée, and Treignes. 
In the woods to the southeast of Rosée are 
traces of French flight. Several entire bat- 
teries stand abandoned in their positions 
in the country around Gochenée. The guns 
stand on narrow emplacements concealed in 
lines of shrubbery. The breadth of the bat- 
teries, among which there are also some 
150-mm howitzers, is generally not more than 
250 to 300 feet; at times, less than this. 

The predominating feature of the land- 
scape is the lines of hedges which separate 
the meadows and fields. Abandoned cattle 
yoam over the fields among loose French 
army horses. Many of these are still sad- 
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died or harnessed. Cows are unmilked, for 
cnly a few inhabitants have remained be- 


hind. 

At 5:30 PM, the commander in chief ar- 
rives at the army corps headquarters at 
Vierves. The commanding general acquaints 
him with the situation. The advanced por- 
tions of the corps are at the moment work- 
ing their way forward toward the French 
border fortifications, apparently manned by 
forces rapidly brought up. The army com- 
mander orders a breakthrough of the line of 
fortifications before the day is over. The 
highway between Etroeung and La Chapelle 
is the objective. 

On the return trip, a halt is made in the 
woods between Gochenée and Rosée. Count- 
less motor cars stand in the forest roads. In 
some places tents have been pitched, cook- 
ing trenches dug, and equipment is scattered 
about. Horses are tied to trees or stand 
hitched to wagons. Others have broken loose 
and are crashing through the thick under- 
brush or are grazing in the meadow lands at 
the edge of the woods. Not a French soldier 


is to be seen. Entire camps are built up 
here as if on a stage; the players are absent. 

What has happened here? In a few 
places, the French troops which were in the 
woods had been bombed. But the “tank 
fright” had had more to do with this case. 
The breakthrough of the armored division in 
the north and the rapid advance of the 
southern army corps south of the forest 
region, had started a panic among the 
French. 

By evening a successful attack is in 
progress along the entire army front. To 
the west of Clairfayts, the center army 
corps has already broken through the French 
fortifications. Command and troops are in 
the highest of spirits, sure of victory. 

This day, 16 May, is drawing to a close, 
with new and important successes to the 
army. 

Ceaseless advance, denying the enemy 
time to get his breath and nullifying all his 
plans before he has a chance to carry them 
out, is the secret of victory of the army, as 
well as of all German armed forces. 





The Mysterious Woods 


[From an article in Berliner Lokal Anzeiger, 24 August 1941. 


Con- 


densed at the Command and General Staff School.] 





This is a random description of a Ger- 
man army command post during the 
battle of Smolensk, digested from a 
lengthy article with the same title writ- 
ten by Fritz Lucke, war correspondent. 
Usually the staff consists of a combined 
chief of staff and operations officer, a 
supply officer and an intelligence officer. 
In this article the supply officer relates 
his experience in a battle on the eastern 
front—_THE EDITOR. 


A command flag pointed to a narrow field 
path in the direction of the small woods which, 
at first sight, seemed no different from any 
other. Then one discovered a chain of small 
ponds. That was extremely important in the 
burning heat. Perhaps this small woods had 
formerly been a park with a small fish pond 
in it, a part of an estate. 

The war had snatched this small section of 
woods out of its sickly contemplation for a 
short while. The commander of a tank unit 
had set up his command post here under the 
foliage and pine trees. He was the command- 
er of a unit which had stormed from the Bug 
straight through White Russia, across the 
Berezina to the Dnieper, had broken through 
the deeply echeloned and strongly fortiiied 
Stalin Line and entered the city of Smolensk. 

The woods were full of vehicles. All the 
cars were camouflaged with branches of trees, 
brushwood, etc., because, now and then, a 
Soviet reconnaissance or pursuit plane swept 
over. 

The command staff (Fuehrungstab) of the 
commanding officer was like a small city on 
wheels, hidden and divided up into “wards,” 
streets and lanes. The small signs pointing 
out the directions could be seen on the trees. 
It is a well known fact that the war in the 
east is being carried on with the combined 
help of all the arms. Every arm of the serv- 
ice is represented by its senior officer 
(Befehlspitze) at the command post. 

Every city has its town hall situated on 
the large public square. At the “town hall” 
of the command city was to be found the com- 
mand post of the commanding officer, his com- 
mand car, and the gray work omnibus of the 
General Staff. They had been parked some 
distance away from the general traffic and 
were taped off. Sentries kept the other ve- 
hicles at a distance and no noise was per- 
mitted near the commandei’s place of work. 
The commanding officer was sitting at a small 
wobbly field table under a shady tree before 
a large map. The Chief of the General Staff 
(same as our Chief of Staff) and the first 
officer of the General Staff (corresponds to 
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our G-3), sat cpposite him. The assistants 
of the General Staff officers were working in 
the gray omnibus. Adjutants and assistant 
adjutants kept coming and going. The tele- 
phones were ringing continually; messages 
were received, tactical plans worked out, new 
orders were issued. 

The weather-beaten face of the command- 
ing officer was serious and contemplative. 
These men understood one another so well 
that no extra words were necessary. The 
commanding officer had pressed his two fists 
on the map with such energy as he spoke that 
his knuckles turned white. Then suddenly 
he stretched out his fingers in the direction 
of his attack. There was a symbolical sig- 
nificance in this short energetic gesture. ‘The 
tanks must be led from in front” is one of his 
favorite maxims. 

Every war has its own characteristics. The 
theater of war and the opponents stamp their 
mark upon the concept of war itself. It is 
easy to see what it is that constitutes the dif- 
ficulties of this campaign. Two words “pene- 
tration” and “encirclement” characterize this 
campaign better than anything else. 

Only a highly efficient leadership and thor- 
oughly trained and well equipped troops are 
capable of prosecuting and winning such a 
war. Under the supporting fire of their 
numerous batteries and the protection of 
many tanks, the strong Soviet forces tried to 
break out of the encirclement. Undoubtedly 
the Soviet leadership had planned to cut off 
the German tank elements which had fought 


their way forward for great distances. The 
infantry, the “queen of the weapons” had 
once more accomplished wonders, marching 
from the demarcation line in Poland to Smo- 
lensk on foot. Many divisions fought severe 
engagements on the way. They cleared the 
woods and had to fight for river crossings 
over the Dniepr for the second time. For 
four consecutive weeks they marched an 
average of 35 kilometers (about 22 miles) 
daily. 

The air force had its own “district” in this 
command city. Every imaginable arm and 
branch of the service was represented here. 
The command of the antiaircraft corps with 
the black, white and red command flag of the 
corps had its own separate section and 
radio station. If the radio waves had 
been visible, the air over the radio station 
would have been full of the crackling and 
flashing of the continuous radio messages. 
“Koluft”—the eyes of the army. The com- 
manding officer, who broke into the Soviet 
lines with his tank units, had to see a great 
distance ahead of him. The long and short 
range observation fliers attended to this for 
him. They photographed destroyed bridges 
and observed the movements of encircled hos- 
tile troops. They reported the movements of 
hostile troops on the roads, the flight of beaten 
units and the movements of fresh reserves. 

A small intelligence section with officers 
as assistants, and with interpreters and 
clerks was employed to form a picture of the 
enemy situation which was constantly chang- 
ing. This work was carried on in the gray 
omnibus parked a short distance from the 
command car. Messages concerning the ene- 
my were flashed to this office from all sides 
just as the messages about their own troops 
kept pouring into the headquarters of the 
General Staff. 


It is obvious that the intelligence section 
performed a highly responsible piece of work 
which was very tedious and difficult. It in- 
cluded reports of movements and positions of 
all enemy forces reconnoitered by us; exam- 
ination of all documents captured and the 
most important material gathered from the 
examination of the prisoners. It also in- 
cluded finding out to what organizations the 
prisoners had belonged, their organization 
stations and how and where they had been 
employed previously; their nationality and 
their fighting spirit (morale). All details 
were collected which might help the German 
command in discovering to what extent the 
Soviet Army had been beaten and to what 
extent their morale had been affected. 

Whoever drives along the field path now 
towards the little woods will find nothing but 
the deserted piece of ground and the little 
ponds with the white ruins in the background. 
The command post of the tank group moved 
forward long ago—from one woods to an- 
other, as is its custom. 





The Forcing of a Passage Over the Dyle Canal by Pioneers 
14-15 May 1940 


[“Vorstosz von Pionieren tiber den Dyle-Kanal bei Léwen am 14./15. 
Mai 1940,” in Militér-Wochenblatt, 7 November 1941. Translated from the 
German and condensed at the Command and General Staff School, Fort 


Leavenworth, Kansas. ] 


We stopped for a rest in a park near Lowen 
on the night between 14 and 15 May, ex- 
hausted from the efforts of the first days. 
Perhaps it could be called rest, but on the 
horizon appeared the rapid flashes of the 
enemy’s artillery and a few seconds later 
their shells screamed over us to drop with 
a thunderous roar a few hundred meters back 
of our position. The sky was lighted up and 
the earth shook. In spite of the deafening 
roar, we soon sank into heavy slumber. 

The next morning was the calm before the 
storm. It was necessary for our artillery to 
get into its position before we could go any 


farther. In the afternoon, our platoon leader 
returns from a scouting trip. He tells us that 
the heavily fortified Dyle position lies op- 
posite us, and that we are to attempt a cross- 
ing in the morning with pneumatic rafts. 
Toward evening we advance on our trusty 
steel steeds. To avoid a big detour, we pass 
over a road which is open to the enemy’s ob- 
servation and is under fire of hostile artil- 
lery. We travel as fast as possible in groups 
of eight men each. Many of our men are lost 
there too. To the right and left of us, in front 
of and behind us, shells fall with a roar. It 
is @ regular game, shells follow stubbornly 
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after us. We finally reach a group of houses 
where we are to assemble. As we begin to 
feel safe, deadly fire starts in again. It be- 
comes uncomfortable. We are no longer able 
to shield ourselves. We lie close to the ground. 
When some of our men get a little too far out 
to the left, machine-gun fire starts also. We 
are ordered to dig in. Spades begin to labor 
feverishly. The enemy now lays his fire fur- 
ther to the rear, along the edge of the road 
which we have just passed over. Fortunate- 
ly, the truck carrying our pneumatic rafts has 
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not been damaged. It seems like a miracle, 
that things have turned out well. Our pla- 
toon leader informs us that an infantry com- 
pany stationed in front of us is to cross the 
canal that very evening to form a bridgehead 
for the attack to take place in the morning. 
We go with them. 

We get our pneumatic rafts ready as fast 
as possible in the shelter of the railroad em- 
bankment. Part of our men construct a ford 
out of corrugated iron and planks across a 
stream which runs parallel to the Dyle. Our 
platoon leader kept hard after us. ‘Come on, 
come on! Don’t let me down like this! Every- 
thing depends on today! They’re getting weak 
over there!” As we are getting the rafts to 
their place we suddenly hear: “Bank, Franke, 
Wagener! We’ve got a bunker to blow up over 
there.” Yes, we had something to do now. An 
infantry platoon is already engaged in a hard 
fight with the Tommies across the canal and 








this is our first meeting with them. The four 
of us cross in a small raft. We carry demo- 
lition charges in our hands, hand grenades 
hang from our belts and pistols are stuck in 
the tops of our boots. We soon catch sight of 
the bunker, a dark, massive concrete structure 
not far from the water. Only a short dash 
and we are there. The charges are pushed in- 
to the embrasures, the fuses made ready and 
tested. They are not lighted till the infantry 
is entirely back across the canal. It was en- 
tirely too dangerous to let a company without 
heavy weapons stay here overnight continual- 
ly exposed to the danger of having their re- 
treat cut off by a counterattack. 

Finally it was time to ignite the fuses. A 
flash, and the fuses were burning. We stum- 
bled over a wire and lay on the ground as flat 
as possible waiting for the detonation. There 
was a terrific roar and fragments of the bunk- 
er went flying past us and into the trees. The 
British are now stirred up again and fire a 
few machine-gun bursts. We cannot however, 
resist taking a look at the effects of the ex- 
plosion. The embrasures are useless and the 
entrance door is blown wide open. We throw 
a few more hand grenades in to finish the de- 
struction. Suddenly our lieutenant notices 
an isolated house which looks suspicious to 
him and with his suggestion: “Boys, we must 
see about this,” we make a rush for it, throw- 
ing our hand grenades through windows and 
doors. Unfortunately the house is empty. 

But now we must get back or the British 
are likely to cut off our retreat. Together with 
the infantry pioneers who had put still another 
bunker out of commission, we recross the ca- 
nal. We leave our inflated pneumatic rafts 
near the canal. 

In the morning, the attack takes place ac- 
cording to plan with the support of Stukas 
(dive-bombers) and heavy artillery. For the 
first time we now see the results of our work. 
A terrible stench came from the bunker. We 
find there a few bodies torn and burned be- 
yond recognition. We are glad that we are 
able to cross the Dyle Canal this morning 
without great difficulty, as a result of the 
bold attack of the night before. 





The Capture of Eben-Emael 


[From an article by Lieutenant Colonel G. de Mandoza, the Ejercito, 
March 1941. Translated from the Spanish and condensed at the Command 
and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. ] 


I shall relate how it is believed that Fort 
Eben-Emael was taken. 

In just the same way that a man armed 
with the best offensive fire arms cannot effec- 
tively resist the attack of a swarm of insects, 
even though he is able, because of his greater 
strength, to crush large numbers of those 
who attack him, in the same way, the method 
employed by the Germans was the equivalent 
of an invasion of insects. 

_The size of Eben-Emael, armed with thirty 
pieces of artillery, including antitank guns 
and manned by a crew of 1,200 men, was out 
of proportion to its armament. It was con- 
ceived with the view of combating powerful 
armies making preparations, even at great 
distances, to break into the fortified area. It 
could be compared to an elephant hunter 


- Stationed in the forest who, confident of his 


powerful weapon, watched through some peep 
hole of his hiding place for his gigantic ene- 
my to appear. But the pachyderm had ar- 
ranged with a swarm of poisonous mosquitoes, 
and just when the hunter thought himself 
safest, they stung him in his most sensitive 
Places, which he had taken no thought of 
defending, and his body became an enormous 
corpse, 

This fort, constructed and partly recon- 
structed and modernized from 1932 to 1935, 
belongs to the first line of Belgian fortifica- 
Hons along the Belgian-German border. Its 
mission was to cover the crossing of the Al- 
bert Canal and—tied in with the remainder 
of the line of fortifications—the crossing of 


the Meuse. It was indispensable that this 
fort should be occupied by the Germans; but 
since a penetration of the fortification, in the 
classical sense of the word, would not have 
been practical, the technique of the mosquito 
be employed since its construction permitted 
of it. 

The gorge in front of the fort was inun- 
dated to a width of 400 meters and a depth 
of 1% meters. There are 7 casements in the 
lower part of the fort, each capable of firing 
in the direction of two fronts, with a.60-mm 
antitank cannon, a machine gun and a 
searchlight toward each front. The casemate 
guarding the gorge entrance has three differ- 
ent firing fronts. On top there are four 
casemates each armed with three 75-mm 
guns; a rotating cupola in the center with a 
traverse of 300 degrees, armed with two 120- 
mm disappearing guns, three false cupolas 
for deception; and two safety exits from the 
interior. But there were no weapons for 
protecting the superstructure with fire 
against anyone attempting to mount it. The 
interior of the work, protected by a thickness 
of 45 meters, has all the services of light, 
ventilation, etc., throughout its 37 kilometers 
of galleries. It is completely inaccessible on 


the Albert Canal side. 

The attack on the fort began on 10 May, at 
5:30 AM. 

Three groups of aviation troops were or- 
ganized for the job. Two ot them had the 
mission of occupying the bridges across the 
canal in the vicinity of Maastricht, to prevent: 





their destruction. Only the group under 
Captain Koch reached its objective, as the 
other was attacked and scattered and its 
leader killed before reaching the bridge. 

The third group, composed of 70 men under 
the command of Lieutenant Witzyg reached 
the superstructure of the fort and succeeded 
in ten minutes in destroying all the turrets 
and apparatus on it by the use of explosives 
concerning whose nature and application, 
nothing is known. The fact is, that the heavy 
explosion, acting downward, in the cupola on 
the observation post, the only trace of which 
yet remaining is a circular orifice of 15 centi- 
meters diameter which has already been ce- 
mented over, killed the telephone operator 
who was 45 meters below ground. 

Although the upper works had been neutral- 
ized with this astonishing rapidity, no one had 
reached the lower casemates. But while the 
superstructure was being reached, detach- 
ments of motorized engineers attacked from 
Aquisgran in the direction of the Meuse, and 
the first patrol which reached the Albert 
Canal, composed of 28 men under the com- 
mand of Sergeant Portsteffen, members of 
the Mikos Battalion, crossed the Meuse in 
boats and making use of the only protected 
road running along the canal and through 
the inaccessible part, seized the lower case- 
mates. The corporal, who was leader of one 
of the patrols, mounted the top of one of the 
casemates, and lowering an explosive charge 
on a cord, blew up the entrance. Since the 
casements successively protect one another’s 
flank, it appears likely that the German troops 
attacked and took them one after another. 

During this time all the forces of Lieu- 
tenant Witzyg were on top of the super- 
structure where they also blew up the emer- 
gency exits to avoid being surprised from the 
interior. They took the batteries by destroy- 
ing one of the embrasures from the outside, 
then entering and putting the guns out of 
commission and occasionally firing with one 
of them at the other batteries. 

For their immediate defense in case they 
were attacked, they set up a machine gun on 
the series of steps formed by the roof of one 
of the casemates, and empty shells thrown 
out by it and which still remain in the same 
place, bear record of this deed. 

They remained in these circumstances 
thirty-two hours before they made contact 
with the men who were attacking the case- 
mates from below with no other reaction on 
the part of the Belgians than field artillery 
action from four batteries in the village of 
Wanck against the men on the superstructure. 
These were the guns which destroyed the 
village of Eben-Emael for, contrary to all 
that has been said, the Germans did not at- 
tack either the village or the fort with their 
aviation. 

When the attackers from below and those 
on top finally met, the fort surrendered. Of 
the 1,200 men of its crew, 800 were made 
prisoners while in a dazed condition to judge 
from initial evidences. The remainder were 
dead and their bodies were too torn to pieces 
and scattered by the explosions to be gath- 
ered together. 

Of the men who made the attack from the 
top, only seven were killed, two of them on 
the spot, the rest dying in the hospital. 

As is easily seen from this examination of 
the most brilliant operation of the campaign, 
its technique is that of the insect or rodent. 
In place of an artillery preparation lasting 
several days after the manner of operations 
in the other European war, accompanied by 
terrible aerial bombardments and attacks by 
successive waves of infantry, 70 hidden men, 
and a patrol, which might be called a van- 
guard patrol, converted the main unit of the 
Belgian defense into an enormous corpse. The 
large units passed through the breach cross- 
ing the Meuse on the bridges saved by an act 
of surprising boldness and, without troubling 
themselves to combat the whole line of forti- 
fications, began their activity as far as the 
French frontier. 
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On the Marne and in the Vosges. Reminiscences of Two Days 
During the Last Battle in France 


[From an article by Lieutenant Kunzel, in Militdér-Wochenblatt, 20 June, 


1941. 
worth, Kansas. ] 


It is the forenoon 13 June, 1940. The Ist 
Battalion of a motorized riflemen’s regiment 
is marching ahead as a vanguard from Cha- 
lons-sur-Marne toward Vitry. Its mission is 
to reach the Rhine-Marne Canal and there 
constitute a bridgehead. 

At first everything all around is quiet. 
There is only a distant noise of battle. Up 
ahead there is a tank company; the one that 
is to meet the enemy first. After a few miles, 
the whipcrack of firing shatters the quiet; 
this can only be intended for our point pla- 
toon of motorcycle riflemen. Our comrades 
must be very close to the village of La Chaus- 
sée. The situation is clear now: The enemy 
let the tanks through and then took the rifle- 
men following behind under fire. A _ brief 
reconnaissance reveals that we are facing five 
light and heavy machine guns. 

Some tanks are brought up from the rear 
for support, but it is three hours before we 
succeed in reducing four of the five French 
machine guns to silence. The fifth meanwhile 
continues to elude discovery. We shall have 
to leave it to our comrades following us, for 
our job now is to reestablish contact with the 
tanks of the point. 


THE RIVER OF FATE—THE MARNE 


Early in the afternoon we reach high ter- 
rain in front of strongly fortified Vitry-le- 
Francois—despite the enemy artillery fire. 
Our view reaches over a great expanse of 
country. At our feet lies the city. And this 
small silver ribbon is the river Marne. 

Powerful bursts of fire shatter the still- 
ness; the enemy is blowing the bridges. Just 
then one bridge to the west of us flies into 
the air with a deafening din. 

Still, even this time, the swift action of our 
tanks and riflemen has met with success: the 
great bridge over the Saulx, over which the 
Paris—Strasbourg road passes, by way of 
Vitry, has fallen into our hands undamaged; 
and our pioneers are working at the removal 
of obstructions and mines. The French 
answer this by bringing their united fire to 
bear on this spot. There being no way of pre- 
venting a massing of troops in front of the 
bridge, our command decides to create a 
second means of crossing. To this end the 
motorcycle rifle company is detailed, together 
with a tank company, to Vitry-en-Perthois. 

Here too there is a bridge over the Saulx; 
but it has been blown, and the opposite bank 
has been heavily fortified. We now go into 
position along our bank to await further 
orders. 

Artillery and machine-gun fire plays on 
both sides. The terrain affords poor visi- 
bility. I climb to a height from which one 
can see the entire theater, like in the sandbox 
during instruction. A lieutenant from the 
armored troops accompanies me. I had 
fought at his side in Poland. To our right is 
Vitry in flames. We can clearly see the im- 
pact of our grenades. In front of us is the 
noise of a lively battle. To our left we see 
the neighboring division abreast of us. 


RENT By Its OWN BomBs 


Three French bi-motored bombers, model 
Potez 63, are flying toward us. Now our 
antiaircraft swing into action. The second 
and third machines veer away, but the first 
continues its course and heads straight as an 
arrow for the bridge at Vitry. 

“Watch him, he will certainly be shot 
down!” The Potez 63 is now some 800 yards 
above our bridge, and I do my best to keep it 
in the field of my glasses. And now, there go 
the bombs: three, four, five of them, all of 
considerable caliber, whistling downward, 
first perpendicularly, then in a sharp curve. 
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The first bomb has just turned its nose 
earthward when our antiaircraft begins to 
hammer. In the next moment, there is a 
puff comes just below the airplane, and then 
a detonation. One of the 20-mm shells has 
struck one of the bombs. As if by lightning, 
the heavy machine is ripped to pieces from 
tail to wings. I see quite clearly two human 
bodies jumping out of the wreck; a parachute 
opens and sweeps with its load slowly down 
to earth. 

This event, this destruction of a plane in 
the air by its own bombs, is one that could 
occur only with the greatest infrequency. Of 
the four men who made up its crew, only the 
pilot is left alive, and he is unhurt. I heard 
later that after landing he kept stammering: 
“Quel miracle!” (What a miracle!) He had 
been thrown bodily from his bursting ma- 
chine. Two of his comrades had met their 
death in the air, the third had been killed 
when he hit the ground. 


CROSSING THE RIVER 


We are still standing there when an orderly 
comes to call us back. The tank company 
has a new assignment. Only one of its pla- 
toons is to stay with us. 

Firing activity has increased still further, 
particularly on the blown bridge. We sustain 
some losses. Meanwhile our heavy company’s 
pioneer platoon has arrived. We are trying 
to make a crossing on floats. Our objective, 
the Rhine—Marne Canal, is still some one 
and one-half miles away; so that we must 
cross the stream, take the village and cross 
a woods lying behind it, a woods that is ap- 
parently occupied. 

Dusk is falling. Since we cannot reach a 
more favorable place for crossing, we con- 
tinue to lie where we are, at 10 or 15 yards 
across from the enemy in his earthen bunkers. 
A light tank makes an attempt to ford the 
stream and thus make a path for us; but 
hardly had it entered the water when an artil- 
lery shell whistles over it, and the turret 
sails off into space. It must have been a 
cannon of superior caliber, and it has fired 
point blank at very close range. Our two 
heavy mortars at once go into action, and we 
can tell by the movement in the bushes along 
the shore that the French are beginning to 
evacuate their earthen positions. 

Now it is night and it is beginning to rain. 
The hostile fire is increasing. We find cover 
behind a strong wall on the shore, and wait. 
Finally we are ordered to cross at five in the 
morning at any cost, and to take Vitry-en- 
Perthois and advance to the canal. 

Hour after hour passes without letup of the 
enemy fire. And now the time has come to 
make our final preparations. We avoid every 
unnecessary noise as we blow up the floats 
and prepare them in the gardens along the 
river bank, hardly 15 yards from the enemy. 

4:55 AM. It is bright day now. Some 
further directions, whispered from mouth to 
mouth, and the first of the floats is put to 
water. I climb in with my group. 

The pioneers row us through the morning 
mist to the other shore, at first slowly, then 
with increasing speed. For moments on end, 
we hold our breath. We reach the hostile 
shore without a shot, cut our way through 
the wire entanglement which has _ been 
stretched close to the water, and now are 
beyond it. 

Step by step we advance, alert, still expect- 
ing to be attacked. By this time the entire 
company is crossing the river and deploying. 
We wade through a deep ditch. The terrain 
is now open to view. There is a building 
ahead, a mill on the other side of a branch 
of the Saulx, 


We surround the mill. We hear loud snor- 
ing through some apertures. We quickly 
rouse the sleepers and see them standing be- 
fore us, struggling with evident difficulty 
against the figures of their dreams. German 
soldiers, is it? It is plain that we have come 
on the awakened ones too soon and quite 
contrary to program. 


VICTORY IS OURS 


I grab an intelligent-looking sergeant, and, 
for lack of any other flag, send him outside 
with a pair of shorts in his hand under orders 
to command his comrades in the other houses 
to surrender. There is a shot here and there 
and then the entire village is in our hands. 
We fire a light signal to notify a rifle company 
advancing toward us from the west. Then, 
jointly, we attack the French position on the 
river bank. A number of prisoners, about 
a company, fall into our hands. 

We continue our march at once, and about 
an hour later reach the objective of our at- 
tack, the Rhine—Marne Canal. Unfortunate- 
ly, the bridge which we were to take has 
already been sprung. We suddenly emerge 
before it, and as we do so, we are fired on 
from a small caliber gun on the other bank. 
The French have fired no more than about a 
dozen rounds when the battery’s personnel 
falls under the well-directed bursts from our 
machine-gun company, which has crossed the 
Saulx over an undestroyed bridge and has 
meanwhile come up with us. 

Two days ago, following close on the heels 
of the beaten enemy, we reached the Swiss 
border, and today we are in the Vosges, with- 
in reach of the Maginot Line. We had a hard 
battle around Faucogney with the enemy 
tanks. Now we lie near Corravillers, in the 
vicinity of Fort de Rupt. 

We have to pass sixteen inactive hours in 
a trench, under fire of hostile artillery before 
our rifle companies storm the strong fort. I 
have the assignment to take my platoon and 
clean out Hill 719 just opposite, thus making 
it possible for our artillery to establish posi- 
tions on it. The little road leading there 
takes us first of all through a narrow valley, 
and it is not long before the French have dis- 
covered us and are pouring grenades into us 
again. We redouble our efforts, for so long as 
our artillery is not in a position to take the 
heavy batteries of the French under fire from 
Hill 719, the entire neighborhood will con- 
tinue to be threatened. 

Finally we do reach the slope. Half-way 
up two Frenchmen creep from behind a bush 
and surrender. They allege that Hill 719 has 
already been taken by our tanks and that the 
French garrison has withdrawn. They offer 
to show us a spot from which we can see the 
truth of their assertions. 


IN A TRAP? 


We nevertheless take every precaution. 
After a few hundred yards we come into an 
open terrain from which it is possible for us 
to see the summit. 

A little before reaching the top, the road 
makes a sharp turn to the right and leads 
over an open terrain into a small cluster of 
woods. While we are in this terrain some- 
thing unexpected suddenly occurs. The two 
Frenchmen leap back and throw themselves 
on the ground. In the next moment, machine- 
gun volleys rattle down on us from the 
ridge. 

With one leap we are behind the rim of 
the road, a parapet some 40 centimeters or 
about 15 inches high. Our cover is small, we 
can hardly stir without being struck by the 
whizzing lead, which rains down steadily in 
front of us and behind us. 

Our situation grows worse each minute. 
Two of my three machine guns already have 
been hit and are no longer able to fire, and 
two of my men have been wounded in the 
feet. And now the French begin to fire 
mortars, which is altogether bad for us. 
Here and there about us the dry grass is al- 
ready in flames and the dry oats back of us 
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are burning in several places. 
ing to smoke us out properly. 

And suddenly a corporal, lying right beside 
me, screams. An obliquely striking machine- 
gun projectile has hit him. As for me, I get 
only a stone chip in the back. 


They are go- 


THE TANKS ARRIVE 


Our situation is apparently hopeless. Our 
third machine-gun’s gunner suddenly jumps 
up on the road and across it and on his own 
initiative begins to answer the Frenchman’s 
fire. By way of answer, the enemy machine 
gun to our right now also opens fire on us. 

We creep through a veritable rain of bullets 
and make our way back along the road until 
we come to a curve, where we proceed to lay 
down a protective fire in order to make it 
possible for the two machine gunners who 


remained behind and are holding down the 
enemy with their fire, to make their way 
back. 

I send an orderly off to fetch some tanks for 
our support. Despite everything we have 
been lucky so far. Besides our three wounded, 
practically everyone has a bullet hole in his 
gas mask or in his canteen or some other 
part of his equipment. 

It is not long before the tanks come up 
clattering. Under their fire the resistance 
of the French quickly collapses. 

And now we are able to ascertain that the 
force which we have been facing in this un- 
favorable situation is seven or eight times 
our own. 

After our wounded are cared for, the march 
forward continues through the night, close on 
the heels of the enemy. 





A Scouting Detachment to the Maginot Line 


[“Ein Spaéhtrupp zur Maginot-Linie.” Translated from the German at 
the Command and General Staff School, from Militér-Wochenblatt, 17 Octo- 


ber 1941.] 


At the beginning of the great offensive in 
the west, we had forced the French out of their 
field fortifications on the French-Luxemburg 
border, and back to the Maginot Line. In 
expectation of a counter-offensive, we imme- 
diately made preparations for defensive ac- 
tion, but we waited in vain, for the French 
had no idea of leaving the protection of their 
defense works. With the exception of a little 
scouting and artillery activity, we led a fairly 
quiet existence. On the afternoon of 13 May, 
I received orders to take my group and go to 
the village of Bayern, some 4 kilometers 
(about 24% miles) away and which was lo- 
cated between our positions and the Maginot 
Line. When we arrived there we met Lieu- 
tenant Monch and a group out of an adjoining 
company in the appointed place. 

We received orders to make contact with a 
scouting detachment which was stationed in 
the village of Faulbach, 2 kilometers (about 
1% miles) ahead of us. The two groups now 
separated, and while the other group followed 
the road which led to this village, I struck off 
across the field with my men. This led up 
over a hill where we suddenly became the 
object of well-aimed artillery fire. By ad- 
vancing in rapid bounds, we succeeded in 
reaching the edge of the village where we 
again met the other group. We made contact 
here with the scouting detachment. 

_In the meantime the enemy had transferred 
his artillery fire to the village so that both 
groups were obliged to seek refuge in cellars. 
Lieutenant Ménch, the commander of the 
other group, a man with his stereo-telescope 
and myself, now crawled cautiously to a hill 
which lay ahead of us for the purpose of 
looking over the terrain which lay before us. 
We were very much impressed when we 
looked through the telescope and saw the for- 
tifications of the Maginot Line. Armored 
turrets, bunkers, barbed-wire entanglements 
were plainly visible at a distance of one 
kilometer ahead of us. Since night was be- 
ginning to come on, Lieutenant Monch decided 
to send the groups against the two bunkers 
which lay closest to us to learn more of the 
situation and the enemy’s defense and to take 
prisoners, if possible. I was ordered to work 
my way forward with my group to the bunker 
which lay ahead and to the right of us. 

_ We immediately set out with the lieutenant 
m charge of us and after having negotiated 
innumerable difficulties, arrived at a broad 
stream which we were unable to cross with- 
out some form of assistance. Through the 
use of a ladder, we were finally able to reach 
the other side, but on reaching a second 
Stream, we encountered greater difficulties. 
As a result of the difficulties of the terrain and 
the rapid pace at which we were travelling, 
our group was badly strung out. We now 


saw another hill ahead of us, but when we 
arrived there, our group had disappeared. 
There were only five of us still left. We now 
continued to work our way ahead till we came 
to the first of the wire entanglements. To the 
right of us was an approach trench and a 
passage through the barbed wire. I left two 
men behind me, here, as security. The rest 
of us crawled cautiously ahead on all fours 
till we came to an antitank trench. We were 
about to cross over this obstacle also, when 
suddenly eight Frenchmen appeared on the 
left of us. 

We thought at first, of course, they were 
some of our own men, but when three of them 
had passed close to us we saw that they were 
French. Quickly deciding what to do, our 
lieutenant jumped onto a giant negro and 
struck him over the head with his hand gre- 
nade without, however, having set it to ex- 
plode, so that he merely dropped to the ground 
yelling loudly. At the same time the man 
next to me shot another down with his pistol, 


while my machine pistol refused to work and 
I was unable to fire a shot. The French were 
so completely surprised that violent rifle and 
machine-gun fire started up instantly on 
every side. I immediately threw myself onto 
the ground, crept to cover and tried in vain 
to get my machine pistol operating again 
while the lieutenant and the men who had 
fired the pistol succeeded in breaking through 
to the rear after having put their adversaries 
out of the running. The negro still lay in 
front of me, yelling and shouting. Suddenly 
he rose totteringly to his hands and knees 
and crept toward me. The only weapons I 
had on me since my pistol had gone back on 
me were three hand grenades. I noticed that 
the French were now beginning to search the 
area and that I was entirely surrounded by 
them. At first I lay quite still in my hide-out 
till the shouting negro had gotten so danger- 
ously close that I was obliged to throw a hand 
grenade at his body. He ceased yelling when 
it exploded and the rest of the French threw 
themselves on the ground. I also took advan- 
tage of this moment, made a dash to the rear 
and soon was lying beside a couple of French- 
men. Before the latter had recovered from 
their fright, I had thrown my second hand 
grenade between them. I sprang back only 
to find myself again beside a Frenchman. I 
threw my last hand grenade at him and ran 
as fast as I was able to the rear till I came to 
an approach trench. I no longer found the 
men whom we had left there as security. 
They had been attacked in their position 
from all sides, had killed several of the enemy 
but were then compelled to withdraw on ac- 
count of the great numerical superiority of 
the attacking French. I crept back while the 
French went on shooting wildly and the whole 
terrain was lighted up bright as day by light 
rockets and magnesium balloons. On the hill 
from which we had previously looked the ter- 
rain over, I ran onto Lieutenant Monch, the 
two men we had left as security and a man 
of my group who were uneasy at my long 
absence and about to mark me down as lost. 
My group was again in Faulbach, where the 
men had gone after they had lost contact with 
the point of the column during the advance. 
We had gone through everything without a 
single casualty. 





Greek Offensives in Albania in Jan—Feb, 1941 


[“Griechische Angriffe in Albanien im Januar und Februar 1941,” by 
Colonel Rudolf Ritter von Xylander, in Militér-Wochenblatt, 21 November 
1941. Translated and condensed from the German at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas.] 


At the end of the year 1940, significant 
changes had been made in the ranks of the 
Italian High Command. Sixty-year-old Gen- 
eral Cavallero had been appointed chief of 
staff of the army in the place of the retiring 
General Badoglio. 

The 63-year-old General Guzzoni, who like- 
wise had come from the infantry, was made 
assistant chief of the army general staff and 
assistant secretary of war in place of Gen- 
eral Soddu. 

At the beginning of the year, the situation 
was still tense and unchanged in the Alban- 
ian theater of war. The enemy, particularly, 
was exerting heavy pressure on the Eleventh 
Army. Their plan was obviously to gain 
possession of Valona and thereby deprive the 
Italians of their most important port for the 
landing of supplies and reserves. It was 
true that General Geloso had been reinforced 
by forces from the Brennero Division which 
had arrived after Christmas and been en- 
gaged at Tepelini. But in several places, the 
Greeks had been able to gain the upper hand 
by making skillful use of the mountainous 
terrain. The 38rd Regiment of Grenadiers, 
which had had its three battalions distributed 
with the Centauro, Ferrara and Julia Di- 
visions since the beginning of the struggle, 


was now reunited. Its commanding officer, 
Colonel Andreini, had been wounded and it 
had suffered great losses aside from this. 
On 3 January the Greek attacks forced them 
to put every available man into the battle, 
even the men of the headquarters company. 
Within a few minutes’ time, four company 
commanders fell close to one another beside 
their machine guns. Matters then became 
quieter for the regiment. 

When on 4 January a sudden rise in tem- 
perature caused the snow in the mountains to 
melt, it was temporarily necessary to cease 
operations. These were resumed, however, 
when freezing weather shortly returned. 
Toward the end of the month the Ninth Army 
gained possession of several important moun- 
tain positions between Devoli and Lake 
Ochrida. All these battles, however, were 
only of local significance. The weather still 
hindered the carrying out of greater offensive 
actions. The Italian air forces in Albania, 
under the command of General Ranza, and 
the 4th Air Squadron, whose base of opera- 
tions was in southern Italy, supported the 
action of the army as far as was possible. 
Commodore d’Albiac was in command of the 
English air forces. Outside of this, the only 
support the Greeks had from the English 
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was in the form of supplies of material and 
financial credit. When, toward the end of 
January, the Greek Prime Minister, Metaxas, 
suddenly died, his death did not affect the 
morale of the Greeks who gradually, as they 
obtained new weapons, brought more of their 
reserves into the struggle and formed new 
units. 

It was not till February, that more fa- 
vorable weather permitted the Greeks to 
launch a large offensive which was again di- 
rected against the Eleventh Army. The cen- 
ter of attack was in the Tepelini—Klisura 
sector, but extended beyond on both sides 
embracing the Italian XXV Army Corps 
(inclusive of Tepelini), the VIII Army Corps 
(inclusive of Klisura) and also parts of the 
Italian IV Army Corps. The bed of the 
Vojusa, which flows to the sea north of Tepe- 








eu ltalian Front in attack posi- 
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lini, narrows to a deep mountain gorge in a 
rugged terrain above this city, which extends 
to Klisura in an easterly, then southeasterly 
direction. There is also another stream, the 
Drino, which originates in Greek territory 
and flows in the same direction as the waters 
of the upper course of the Vojusa and 
empties into the latter at Tepelini; also an- 
other, smaller mountain stream which flows 
into the Vojusa between Tepelini and Klisura 
(closer to the latter), through Zagorie Val- 
ley. There are roads built along the course 
of the valleys of the Vojusa and Drino. The 
first of them, by way of Argirocastro, was 
a broad highway which had recently been 
constructed by the Italians for truck 
transportation. The chains of mountains 
which extend from the southeast to north- 
west on both sides of the two valleys, 
descend gradually in the latter direction, 
then abruptly in the vicinity of that por- 
tion of the Vojusa between Tepelini and 
Klisura. The Italians were everywhere in 
possession of the northern portions of 
these mountains, hence, had the Vojusa 
back of them. The road in the valley of the 
Vojusa, was the only good route by which 
supplies could be brought up to the front. 
The altitude of the terrain which must be 
utilized in combat, was between 1,200 and 
1,800 meters (3,900 to 5,850 feet) above sea 
level. It was often still covered with snow. 

Since the first days of February, the 
Greeks had been attempting to advance: to 
the heights between the two valleys and in 
places had been successful. They had then 
been hampered in their operations by the 
arrival of stormy, rainy weather. On 13 
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February General Pants began the de- 
cisive offensive. He had two objectives in 
view, the capture of Klisura, then, at a later 
point in his Operations, a breakthrough of 
the Italian position to the east of Tepelini 
to bring about the fall of the highway junc- 
tion by an encircling operation then driving 
on to Valona in the flatter country to the 
north of there. 

The attack on Klisura was successful. The 
Italians were forced to evacuate the city. 
But a short distance north of the city, along 
the Berat highway, the VIII Army Corps 
stopped the enemy by stubborn resistance 
and counter thrusts. The enemy was only 
partly successful at Tepelini. But the Ital- 
lans in the center, defended themselves most 
stubbornly. General Papagos had used espe- 
cially good troops in the attack, here, be- 
tween the valleys of the Drino and Zagorie. 
They were comprised of the 5th Cretan Di- 
vision, whose reserves, made up of moun- 
taineers were especially fitted for combat in 
this location. It had been moving up for 
several days and was under the command 
of General Papastego. To the east of this 
division, other Greek troops had succeeded in 
crossing the Vojusa and advancing to the 
north. The 5th Division was ordered to 
widen the gap and turn south toward Tepe- 
lini. The Greeks had already advanced five 
kilometers or about three miles in the cen- 
ter. They reported capturing 7,000 prisoners. 
If they were successful in coming in from 
the north and taking the city of Tepelini, a 
considerable victory might be possible. The 
Italian resistance and the difficulties of the 
terrain hampered them in their drive to the 
north. Hence, the aims of the 5th Division 
were of decisive importance. 


Opposite it was the Sforzesca Division of 
the Italians, made up of the 53d and 54th 
Infantry Regiments and the 17th Field Ar- 
tillery Regiment in three sections and rein- 
forced by the remnants of the “Bozen,” “Val 
Eismon” and “Servino” (Matterhorn) moun- 
tain battalions which had long been engaged 
in combat, as well as the “Galbiati” Black 
Shirt Group with its 8th, 16th and 29th Bat- 
talions. After the breakthrough, the division 
occupied a semicircular position around the 
Greeks. By the employment of large num- 
bers of reserves, it succeeded in stopping the 
Greek advance on the 13th. During the 
course of these operations Hill 1178 to the 
east of Damiz, changed hands repeatedly. 
The situation was still more critical on 14 


February. In spite of the fact that the two 
mountain units of the 17th Field Artillery 
fought most bravely, the 3d Battalion lost 
six cannon by direct hits and the 2d Bat- 
talion suffered heavy casualties, the Greeks 
captured the hill. Only an attack by the 3d 
Battalion of the 53d Infantry, who were en- 
gaged in a counter thrust against them, 
stopped their advance. On 15 and 16 Febru- 
ary, the enemy gained more local success. 
They captured various other heights. Dur- 
ing the night before the 17th, however, they 
began to show signs of weakness, and when, 
on the morning of the 17th, a Greek attack 
against the weakened 3d Battalion of the 
538d Regiment whose wounded commander 
had now suffered a second and mortal wound, 
failed, in spite of reinforcements, danger 
was not averted in this location. Farther 
to the north, an unsuccessful counterthrust 
by the “Bozen” mountain chasseurs, was fol- 
lowed, to be sure by a very determined Greek 
attack which was only stopped by the efforts 
of two companies of the 54th Infantry, who 
were in reserve. This put a stop to attacks 
of any considerable magnitude in this area, 
also. When, on the 18th, bad weather set 
in with rain and cold, the strength of the 
five Greek divisions was broken. They had 
already lost 4,000 men. Their last attack 
against Hill 1178 was repulsed on the morn- 
ing of the 2ist by the 3d Battalion of the 
54th Regiment and the 29th Black Shirt 
Battalion. From 22 February on, the battle 
could be regarded as over along the whole 
front, even though it was not till the 28th 
that fighting died down. During the last 
week, the only thing that bothered the Ital- 
ians was that the army bridge across the 
Vojusa at Tepelini over which all the sup- 
plies had to be carried for the 20,000 men 
of the XXV Army Corps, was carried away 
by high water. They only had food for one 
day and a little ammunition. It became neces- 
sary to bring in supplies over mountain 
roads from Berat, except for what was 
brought in by plane. The supply line was 
cut on the 23d and it was not until the 27th 
that the bridge was replaced. 


In their communique of 25 February, the 
Greeks stated that they had captured 551 
officers and 25,000 men. This was an ex- 
aggeration. But regardless of this state- 
ment, the small amount of terrain won by 
the Greeks had been of no profit to the Greek 
cause. By 1 March, the initiative was as- 
sumed by the enemy. 





Battery in Action in the Balkans 


[“Ein stolzer Tag der 6. Batterie” (A Proud Day for the 6th Battery), 
in Die Panzertruppe, October, 1941. Translated from the German and con- 
densed at the Command and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 


Kansas. ] 


It had been a long, tiresome march during 
the cold night. But now a magnificant 
morning dawns on the broad valleys of the 
Kumanoche and Pzinja rivers. Our march 
tempo is now speeded up. Kumanovo has 
fallen. The army corps is driving farther 
westward in the direction of Uskib. Our 
division has the assignment to secure the 
Uskib basin from all sides. The 6th Battery 
is under the command of a rifle battalion 
and is taking over the task of furnishing 
security for the area north of Kumanovo. 
The city is soon reached. But the infantry 
is still five hours’ march to the rear in the 
column of advancing troops. As a result, 
the battery is forced, at the outset, to carry 
out the assigned mission alone, supported by 
two platoons of the 5th Company of an 
armored regiment, in their place of prepara- 
tion three kilometers or about two miles 
north of Kumanovo. 

The battery goes into its temporary firing 
position two kilometers or about 1% miles 
north of Kumanovo at 8:00 AM. In spite 
of the unfavorable terrain, it is quickly 
ready to begin fire. But there is soon an 


order to change the firing position to a new 
place near G.-Kojnare. hile the second 
gunner was aiming the guns, these are con- 
cealed by branches from the few trees and 
bushes growing in this locality. The ma- 
chine guns are brought into position on a 
hill directly back of the other positions and 
separated some 150 meters from one another. 
This was not done a minute too soon, for 
we had no sooner finished than we saw a 
formation of bombers coming from the north 
toward our positions. Their target appears 
to be Kumanovo. But they do not recognize 
our well concealed positions and fly on by 
to the west of us. Our two machine gunners 
had waited. Then the command: “Fire at 
will!” was heard, and a burst of machine- 
gun bullets flies toward the leading plane. 
There is a flash close to the left motor and 
immediately afterward a heavy explosion 1s 
heard behind the hill sending a column of 
smoke high into the air. The machine guns 
of the battery have brought down a bomber. 

The commanding officer who is located at 
the observation post four kilometers or 
about 2% miles further north in the vicinity 
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of Tabanovce, is immediately informed of 
what has happened. He comes and hurries 
to the wrecke plane which is still burning, 
to see if there is anything of wg to 
be learnéd from it. The 8 

Blenheim and billet mark 
seen on the moter cowl. The three members 
of the erew had been flung free of the ma- 
chine and itistantly killed. While the com- 
mander Writes tip the report of the oceur- 
rence for headqiiarters, eVeryoné is biisy at 
his assigned task. The storekeeper restores to 
running order three Skoda trucks, which had 
been captured along with a deserted 105-mm 
battery. The gunners complete camouflag- 
ing the guns and the observers watch in 
vain for more enemy planes from the north. 
But all they find is a freight train at a rail- 
road station, being plundered by the inhabi- 
tants. A tank immediately starts off in that 
direction to restore order. But our trucks 
are a source of anxiety. There seems to be 
no place to conceal them. It takes a long 
time to conceal or camouflage them, one at 
a time. But the majority of the trucks are 


lane is a Bristol 
éan be plainly 


still standing widely separated on the high- 
~~ back of our gun positions. 

t 11:40 AM, planes are again sighted on 
the northern horizon. They are Blenheim 
bombers! Looking for the antiaircraft gun 
which shot down their comrades. They are 
over us in no time! We are ordered to take 
cover and hurry into the ditches along the 
highway and go after them with our rifles. 
Bullets fly toward the second attackers from 
all sides. One of the machine guns is firing, 
too. The other one is jammed this time. The 
planes drop bombs. One of our chief gun- 
ners is killed and two other of our men 
wounded. But a second plane now lies burn- 
ing beside the first one which was shot down. 
It is 12:00 noon, when the battery is ordered 
to move to Usktib. Their support of the in- 
fantry battalion comes to an end. They pre- 
pare a grave for their fallen comrade and 
are on their way to other combat. 

On the evening of the very next day, two 
machine gunners receive the Iron Cross from 
the division commander. Theirs were the 
first decorations in the regiment. 





A Pioneer Platoon Breaks Through the Frontier Defenses 
at Kriva-Palanka 


[“Ein Pionierzug durchbricht die Grenzverteidigung vor Kriva-Palanka,” 
by Lieutenant Galonska, in Militdér-Wochenblatt, 14 November 1941. Trans- 
lated from the German and condensed at the Command and General Staff 


School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas.] 


It is 6 April 1941, 6:15 AM. The sky 
has become gray above the mountains in 
the east. We are able to distinguish friend 
and foe at a distance of ten meters. That 
is the correct amount of light for gunfire. 
We can begin now. A flash of fire fifteen 
meters long is instantly followed by a deaf- 
ening roar. Flash now follows flash and 
roar upon roar. The tracer shells of the 
antiaircrift guns fly like comets toward the 
enemy, — 

The 20-mm antiaircraft gun ceases fire. 
The order is shouted: “Let’s go now! Every- 
body up! Double quick! March!” Corporal 
Lucas is the first to arrive at the toll house. 
A few hand grenades fly through the 
windows and we rush to the entrance. 

The Jugoslav machine gun which had 
been directing flanking fire on us from the 
custom house ceases firing. The machine gun 
had been discovered and silenced at just the 
right moment by the antiaircraft gun. We 
don’t have a great deal of time to spend at 
the custom house. If there is still someone 
alive in the building, we will now finish him 
off! The order is given to prepare ex- 
plosive charges, then to seek cover. We lie 
close against the wall. There is a roar; 
- concrete walls tremble. The building is 
afire. 

We hear our commander: “Are all groups 
present, the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh? 
Hennig, signal the heavy machine guns that 
we are going ahead! Eleventh group on the 
left, the tenth on the right, the ninth in the 
center; follow me!” We are soon on the 
hill. On the left, the rifle troops have cap- 
tured the first Jugoslav frontier outpost. 
The 88-mm antiaircraft gun is firing at the 
next one. The same thing is going on to 
the right. Yonder, where the enemy is firing 
on us, is our next objective, a permanent 
machine-gun emplacement or block house. 
It stands guard over the vital highway like 
a fortress, Its steel and concrete are camou- 
flaged by unrevealing streaks of color. In 
the place of windows are many narrow em- 
brasures from which the Jugoslavs are now 
firing. 

We are lying under cover 500 meters from 
the block house. There is firing from field 
positions on the right and left. Two hun- 

red meters in front of the block house, the 
highway is blocked by a tank trap. Close be- 
hind this is a reinforced concrete barricade. 


We now receive fire from the hill on the 
right. Fire is also coming from straight 
ahead and over the block house from a 
wooded slope. Our heavy machine guns 
have not yet changed their position. The 
light infantry guns have not yet come into 

sition. Where is our antitank guns? 

here is the 2d Platoon which was to help 
us? We have no heavy weapons. The 3d 
Platoon of the 3d Company of the 41st 
Pioneer Battalion is left all to itself. The 
order is given: “The 10th Group will provide 
security against fire from the hill on the 
right and will establish contact with the 2d 
Platoon. The 11th Group is to furnish se- 
curity against fire from the field positions 
in the vicinity of the block house. The 9th 
Group will follow me and will work its way 
to the block house!” 

We got down the steep slope, all of us, 
with sound limbs. We are protected here in 
the gorge and would have been able to catch 
our breath, but the Jieutenant does not grant 
us a pause. He himself is soon at the top 
of the opposite slope and gives his orders to 
the groups. “Ninth group will advance to 
the left of the highway, will go around the 
left side of the barricade and, at a signal 
from me, will attack the block house from 
the left. The 11th Group will advance on 
the right side of the highway, will pass to 
the right of the barricade and will attack 
the block house from in front. The 10th 
Group will follow the same route as the 11th 
Group! I will be with the 11th Group!” It 
is still about 250 meters to the block house. 
Our heavy machine guns are firing squarely 
into the embrasures which are now brightly 
lighted by the rising sun and fire now ceases 
from them. Both to the right and left of 
us, there is still firing from the field posi- 
tions but the Jugoslavs are not able to make 
many hits, being obliged to shoot into the 
sun. A few shells drop on the highway. 

The 11th Group is already close to the 
block house. The 9th Group is just working 
its way past the barricade. The 10th Group 
is not yet with me. Will I be able to make 
it with two groups? But I can still see rifle 
troops coming from the rear and left. They 
might be able to help us in case of necessity. 
“Let’s go boys!” Corporal Nadrovski has 
cut a gap in the wire entanglements. Ser- 
geant Kuhr has already reached the block 
house and is pushing hand grenades through 


one of the embrasures. Dull detonations re- 
sound from the block house. 

We have reached the entrance. A man 
comes out of the block house, hands raised 
above his head. Have the others escaped 
or don’t they want to come out of their 
building? The order is given to fet a charge 
of explosives ready then to get under cover! 
The concrete walls rcck. Black powder smoke 
shoots from every crack, embrasure and 
opening of the structure. That settled mat- 
ters for the block house. The group under 
Corporal Veckenbrock silences a machine- 
gun bunker discovered at the last moment, 
without loss of a man. 

During the block house action, Chief Gun- 
ner Gerhardt and Gunner Grun discovered 
an antitank gun which was guarding the 
tank barricade and firing on the attacking 
pioneer platoon from a well camouflaged po- 
sition. They creep up on the gun and open 
fire on the surprised crew. The latter seek 
cover and are forced to abandon the gun. 
But Gerhardt and Grun continue to advance 
and the gun crew seeks safety in flight. 

We clear out the field positions in the vi- 
cinity of the block house and take the first 
prisoners of this campaign. No Serbs are 
to be seen outside of dead and wounded left 
behind. The latter are given first aid by our 
medical corps. 

The 38d Company of the 41st Pioneer Bat- 
talion forms the point of the advance detach- 
ment of an armored division. The division’s 
mission is to push forward toward Skoplje 
and disrupt the lines of communication of 
the British, Greek and Jugoslav forces. The 
company’s mission is to open the pass across 
the Bulgarian and Jugoslav border and the 
defiles in the vicinity of Kriva-Palanka for 
the passage of the tanks. To avoid danger 
of flank attacks and direct hostile fire on 
the route of our advance, the 1st Rifle Bat- 
talion of the 10th Infantry was to advance 
through the terrain to the right and left of 
the highway, and, first, to gain possession of 
the frontier outposts and, secondly, to take 
the commanding heights along the highway 
in order to support the pioneers in case of 
engagements which might occur at barri- 
cades. The 2d and 3d Platoons are assigned 
the task of combatting the enemy at barri- 
cades and in bunkers. The 1st Platoon is to 
clear away the barricades or provide detours 
for following troops. 

Because of the fast and bold attack of 
the 3d Platoon against the block house, con- 
tact is broken with the 2d Platoon and the 
rifle troops. Nevertheless, the platoon con- 
tinues to advance. The ravine filled terrain 
furnishes perfect security from the machine- 
gun fire from the wooded slope. The platoon 
moves forward at a fairly rapid rate in 
spite of the difficult terrain. Suddenly we see 
ahead of us, in the valley and about 500 
meters away, a wooden bridge on which Jugo- 
slav pioneers are working. We must lose no 
time here. It is impossible to approach 
closer without being seen. Now we discover 
that they have seen us. Our foremost ad- 
vanced guards are beginning to run back, 
also. The command is given: “Ninth and 
eleventh groups go to the bridge! Fire at 
will!” Without avail the bridge goes up in 
flames and the hostile pioneers retreat to 
cover. To avoid repetition of this, we are 
ordered to go after the pioneers. 

Running and firing, the 9th and 11th 
Groups advance toward the bridge. The 10th 
Group is involved in a battle with the Serbs 
further to the right. With the help of four 
men, the platoon leader attempts to go 
around a machine-gun nest, which is secur- 
ing the enemy, and to cut off its retreat. The 
Jugoslavs guess their intentions, however, 
and attempt to escape the trap. A few of 
them manage to do this. They are obliged, 
however, to leave behind one dead companion, 
a wounded man, a prisoner, a pack animal 
and their machine gun. 

The bridge can no longer be saved. At 
the moment no men can be spared for the 
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task of extinguishing the flames. The 9th 
Group, which has turned oft to the right, 
following the turn in the highway, is fired 
upon from the rear. This situation is 
handled by the 11th Group as it has turned 
off to the left and is combatting the Jugo- 
slavs in the mill and the adjoining houses. 
Six prisoners are taken in the action. 

No more of the enemy is to be seen on 
the highway. On the left. a few are at- 
tempting to escape among the rocks. Many 
of these are brought down with well-aimed 
shots from the pioneers. 

Our ammunition supply has dwindled seri- 
cusly. We now confine ourselves to the use 
of ovr rifles with Jugoslay ammunition 
which the Jugoslavs have left behind in 
great quantities. We depend on our motor- 
cycles for hand grenades and machine-gun 
ammunition. But, still we don’t dare to 
pause. We must give the Jugoslavs no rest. 
We wonder where the hostile pioneers have 
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cade and dominating the highway and back 
of this a gorge, a dry river bed, and in it a 
Jugoslav officer who is giving orders to some 
sixty men. Some of them then take up their 
position on the rocky prominence, and part 
of them climb the far slope to take up their 
positions. There are still some twenty men 
below. The Jugoslavs probably hardly 
dreamed that the Germans were so fast. The 
platoon leader suddenly stands before the 
officer with the command: “‘Stoi’! Hands 
up! You’re prisoners!” The Jugoslavs 
stare at the officer but do not raise their 
hands nor throw down their arms. Is it be- 
cause they do not understand or is it be- 
cause they believe they can still defend them- 
selves against a pistol? The lieutenant be- 
comes uneasy. He looks about; he is actually 
alone. One of the Jugoslavs takes advantage 
of this moment to attempt to jump behind a 
rock, but a sudden shot from the pistol 
fiashes toward him and he stops motionless 
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[9] Machine-gun emplacement 


9) Bunker >=) 42mm anti-tank gun in position 
= Rail barricade oa} Heavy machine-gun in position 
hidden. “Come on boys, let’s speed up. 


We'll have to keep on their heels or they’ll 
have time to get a good reception ready for 
us!” is our next order. 

The platoon leader accompanies the ad- 
vanced guards up ahead. To the left along 
the stream and a bit to the rear, the 9th 
Group and the alternate group leader fol- 
low. The 11th Group which has been fight- 
ing at the mill, follows on the highway about 
400 meters in the rear. The 10th Group 
finally shows up too. We’re terribly strung 
out and we ought not to be. Should we halt 
and reassemble? This is impossible; we 
must keep after them: Our speed is still 
too slow to suit the lieutenant.. But when a 
person has fought his way through 7 kilo- 
meters or nearly 4% miles of difficult, 
rocky terrain, his legs begin to fail him a bit. 
We therefore follow the pace set by the 
platoon leader, now 50 meters ahead of the 
advanced guard, and advance in double time. 

The highway winds along down hill along 
the Kriva river around jutting rocks and 
through many defiles. The entire course of 
the river as far as Kriva-Palanka, is a 
canyon with steep rocky walls. How easy 
it would be to barricade the highway in this 
place. It would be impossible to detour. 
Many tanks, in fact, the whole division, 
would be held up. And, in addition to this, 
the enemy would rave time to keep building 
new barricades. We must not let this hap- 
pen. “Faster boys; keep after them!” 

_ We make our way around a railroad bar- 
ricade without being fired on. We suppose 
that the 1st Platoon will clear it away. But 
where are our advanced guards? Where are 
the hostile pioneers? Then, suddenly we see 
a point of rock jutting out behind the barri- 
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AAA Jank barricade 


<— direction taken by the fleeing 
enemy. 


in his tracks. This impresses the others and 
they drop their weapons. They now see, 
however, that they are not confronted by 
one German soldier, but by many, a whole 
platoon of them. Gunners Lecher and Loh- 
mann are the first to arrive. The 9th Group 
quickly arrives, however, and fires on the 
unprotected Jugoslavs climbing the slope. A 
large part of them escape in the close ter- 
rain. Those who are at the bottom of the 
slope are led away prisoners. There are two 
cfficers and 18 enlisted men. Sergeant Kuhr 
succeeds in surprising 12 others in a rocky 
gorge, and takes them prisoner. They are 
pioneers. They will erect no more barri- 
cades or destroy any more bridges. We 
come to a small concrete bridge which we 
expect to be ready for demolition, but we 
take it unharmed. 


At a place where the road passes over the 
top of a hill, the point unit is fired upon 
from a hill about 300 meters away and half 
to the left. The aim is too high, however. 
Down below us some 300 meters away, we 
see a wooden bridge over the Kriva, which 
at this point has become a beautiful, rushing 
mountain stream. There are a few houses 
on our side and also on the other side of the 
bridge. On our side of the bridge was a 
reinforced concrete barricade which reaches 
clear down to the river. The Jugoslavs are 
busy working at the bridge. They are drag- 
ging up tree branches and are pouring some 
sort of liquid out of cans onto the bridge. 
Sergeant Kuhr, Chief Gunner Mueller and 
Gunners Bergau and Grun surprise the 
Jugoslavs with a sudden burst of fire. This 


causes the enemy to rush his work. The. 


flames are soon rising from this end of the 
bridge. The 11th Group under Corporal 


Nadrovski crosses the river with orders to 
attack the bridge from the opposite shore. 
The 9th Group and a part of the 10th Group 
advance straight toward the bridge, keeping 
in the shelter of the houses. The Jugoslavs 
draw back. Where this is not possible, we 
overpower and take them prisoner. Even 
the antitank gun which was supposed to 
guard the reinforced concrete barricade and 
was placed under fire by the group under 
Corporal Weckenbrock when no tanks ap- 
peared for it to operate on, was forced to 
surrender. We extinguished the flames on 
the bridge which is some 6 meters high and 
40 meters long. The Jugoslavs did not have 
sufficient time to wet the whole bridge with 
gasoline. Sergeant Kuhr receives the order 
to remain behind at the bridge with the 
men who are no longer able to keep up with 
the rest; and put out the fire. The rest of 
the platoon continues its advance. 


There are, however, but few of the men 
who can keep up the pace. The platoon, 
which is supposed to consist of three groups, 
numbers but 15 men and a machine gun at 
times. Also the danger of being cut off by 
the Jugoslavs continues to increase. The 
platoon leader, however, sticks to his plan 
to hurry through the pass to Kriva-Palanka 
as fast as possible in order to leave the 
Jugoslavs no time for the construction of 
more barricades. It would be impossible to 
get around them in this place. Again we 
hear the command: “Let’s go, boys} we can’t 
afford to get tired!” But even the firmest 
of wills breaks down when legs play out. 

Here and there little groups of scattered 
Jugoslav soldiers attempt to resist, but to 
no avail. All who do not escape are taken 
prisoner. 

The motorcycle with our ammunition has 
arrived. The company commander has ar- 
rived on another motorcycle. The ist and 
2d Platoons put out the fire on the first 
bridge, build a ferry and clear away the 
barricades. The rifle troops have made poor 
progress in the difficult terrain, The pioneer 
platoon is 6 kilometers or nearly 4 miles 
ahead of the rifle battalion and of its own 
company. It is in danger of being cut off 
from the rear at any moment and attacked 
from right and left. But the platoon leader 
persists in his determination except that he 
changes his plan of execution. He requests 
the company commander to let him have the 
two motorcycles. In a few moments, the 
motorcycles have disappeared behind the 
first rocky prominence. We hear a few shots, 
then again the sound of the motorcycles con- 
tinuing on their journey. The platoon fol- 
lows at its former pace. 


They continue from bend to bend in the 
shadow of the rock walls, to which the 
highway seems to cling, without being recog- 
nized by the Jugoslavs. If we are recognized, 
it will-be too late. We throw our captives’ 
weapons in the Kriva. Their owners have to 
travel clear: to-Graniza Bulgarski. ‘We are 
obliged to send. them back without escort. 
But even if they should escape, they can no 
longer be a source of danger to us without 
arms. We take-a second railroad barricade 
without the firing of a shot. The barricade 
is not entirely closed. We are able to get 
our motorcycles through without much trou- 
ble. The valley of the Kriva now begins to 
grow broader. We draw closer to Kriva- 
Palanka. The tanks have an open and clear 
field here and will be able to drive on to 
Skoplje as per orders. We slowly approach 
the next curve which is hemmed in closely 
between the rock walls and the river, then 
suddenly thrust forward. But this time we 
do not catch the Jugoslavs sleeping. We re- 
ceive machine-gun and rifle fire from half 
right. We give our machines all the gas 
they will take. But when we reach the turn 
another machine gun starts up more di- 
rectly in front of us and compels us to seek 
cover. We take refuge behind two stone 
boxes which suggest -an incomplete tank bar- 
ricade. -A short distance ahead of us there 
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is a place in the rock wall along the high- 
way where holes have been drilled. Cases of 
demolition explosives are lying on the ground 
beside the wall. Beyond this point, the road 
is clear and the valley becomes wider. Noth- 
ing is to be seen of the Jugoslavs. But the 
moment we expose our heads, we are fired 
upon from all directions. Rifle fire comes 
from the right, from across the Kriva. The 
riflemen are so well hidden that we can see 
nothing of their positions. We are not en- 
tirely sure of the positions of the heavy ma- 
chine guns on the high slope on our right 
front, either. And to our left and almost 
behind us, a few Jugoslavs attempt to en- 
circle us. A few minutes pass. Suddenly, 
Chief Pioneer Winand discovers them. Be- 
ing a second machine gunner, his skill with 
the pistol is inadequate for the task, but be- 
ing an experienced soldier, he has brought 
along the rifle of one of the prisoners. Win- 
and prevents the encirclement by means of 
this rifle. Their position which is the last 
narrow point of the route, can be held till 
the platoon and heavy weapons arrive. Four 
of the Jugoslavs, one of them an officer, pay 
for their daring with their lives. 

During this time, the lieutenant has gone 
back on the motorcycle. Through the fire 
of two heavy machine guns and several 
riflemen he makes it to the next cover where 
he directs the engagement of the platoon 
and the heavy infantry weapons. The cap- 
tain and the men of the 8d Platoon have 
worked their way to within 300 meters of 
the nearest position. At this point, they are 
unable to proceed any farther due to the fire 
of the heavy machine gun. But our own 
heavy machine guns are now gotten into po- 
sition and the light infantry gun platoon also 
opens fire. The tanks roll cautiously for- 
ward. They would be helpless in this ter- 
rain alone. The first of the tanks travels 
as far as the last narrow point of the route; 
some of the pioneers are covering it. It, in 
turn, is furnishing security for the pioneers. 
In this way, the two arms are comple- 
mentary. 

Corporal Weckenbrock receives the assign- 
ment to take 10 men and cross the Kriva 


on the right and clear out the riflemen. The 
rushing water is hip deep. One of the 
pioneers is swept away by the current, but 
his comrades succeed in rescuing him. Again 
we succeed in catching the Jugoslavs un- 
awares. The first is killed, the other six 
surrender, 


From the other side of the Kriva, Corporal 
Weckenbrock works his way to the bunkers 
without being discovered. In doing this, he 
is obliged to fight his way through the water 
of a second stream, then climb the 300 
meters of a steep slope. Corporal Wecken- 
brock and his men climb the slope to the 
bunkers, meter by meter, under the fire pro- 
tection of the tanks. The crew of one of 
the bunkers, aware of the encircling ac- 
tion, escapes. In the second bunker, the 
Jugoslavs are so surprised that they sur- 
render at the first hand grenade. One of- 
ficer and 4 men are taken prisoner. The 
road is now open to Kriva-Palanka and the 
tanks roll on. The 2d Battalion is assigned 
the mission of furnishing security for the 
tanks when they enter the city. The 3d 
Platoon assembles. Not a man is missing 
at 8:00 o’clock in the evening. 


The platoon has broken through the border 
defenses opposite Kriva-Palanka to a depth, 
measured by highway, of 15 kilometers or 
nearly 9% miles, opening the way into the 
broad valley of the Kriva for the advance 
of the tanks. By its rapid, bold and unex- 
pected advance, the enemy was prevented 
from developing organized efforts of defense 
and the destruction of essential highways. 


Three officers and 147 men were taken 
prisoner. In mopping up operations in 
Kirva-Palanka, 6 more officers and 20 men 
were taken prisoner. In the supplies cap- 
tured, were two 47-mm antitank guns, 4 
heavy machine guns, 7 light machine guns, 
rifles, pack animals and other miscellaneous 
articles. The platoon captured 1 border 
custom house, 1 block house, 3 bunkers (we 
were able to go around several bunkers), 2 
concrete barricades, 2 railroad barricades, 2 
wooden bridges and 1 concrete bridge. We 
prevented a rock demolition in one place. 





Building a Ponton Bridge in Greece 


[“ ‘Unsere’ Kriegsbriicke (‘Our’ military bridge) ,” in Die Panzertruppe, 
October 1941. Translated from the German and condensed at the Command 
and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. ] 


Keep right on the enemy’s heels. That 
was the order of the day as we had journeyed 
on to Salonika in our impetuous advance 
through the Struma valley, the southeast tip 
of Jugoslavia and past Lake Dorian through 
darkness and rain and inconceivably bad 
terrain. At Polykastron, the unit crossed the 
Vardar by means of the sole bridge which 
had not been destroyed by the fleeing British, 
and occupied Jiannitsa. 


But we could not stay our march, it was 
more important to pursue the retreating 
enemy. So, on we went! 

A radio message from the scouting troop, 
however, informed us of a bridge over the 
canal in the so-called Jiannitsa drainage dis- 
trict which had been wrecked by explosives. 
Detour was impossible as the whole region 
was swampy and impassable. 


‘The commander discusses the situation 
with his oft tried and experienced pioneer 
¢fficer and orders him to investigate the 
chances for the construction of a bridge. 

The rain is pouring down in torrents 
when, a short time later, a car speeds over 
the rough highway at practically top speed. 
The driver, with three campaigns to his 
credit, skillfully avoids the chuck holes. In 


but a few minutes, the distance of approxi- 
mately forty kilometers or about 25 miles 
to the canal is behind them. 

The work of the British is faultless. The 
wrecked bridge is of no help whatsoever in 
crossing, and the bridge material at the dis- 
posal of the unit is insufficient to reach across 
the canal. What can be done? 


The lieutenant reflects, then goes down the 
edge of the canal with his runner, stops and 
peers through his field glass. About 500 
meters away on the opposite side of the canal, 
he sees a dredge, partially concealed by 
underbrush, a monstrous thing almost as 
wide as the canal. 


Their thoughts move fast as lightning, 
then beaming with joy, the two men look 
for a boat to cross the canal. They dis- 
cover one close by, tied to the bank. By 
means of signs, they tell an old woman that 
they must have a paddle, which she finds 
for them in the form of a board resembling 
one. In a few moments, they are across and 
get a closer view of the “vehicle.” 

Several hundred yards through tall, wet 
shore growths and swamp and they are in 
front of the colossus, as big as a one family 
house, The steel giant lay anchored and 


motionless in the waters of the canal. “I 
wonder if we can get it started!” asks the 
lieutenant. They climb up inside the dredge. 
But, unfortunately the ‘“Tommies”. had 
thought of the possibilities of their pursuers’ 
using the machine, and cut all cables and 
other vital parts and rendered them useless. 

The lieutenant hurriedly takes inventory 
of the damage. “It must be done,” is his final 
decision. 


This report is sent to the commander: 
“Investigation made regarding construction 
of bridge.” He sends for the pioneer detach- 
ment and one platoon of motorcycle troops 
at the same time. The message is carried 
by a motorcycle messenger. Shortly after- 
ward the two units are on their way. 


Orders are shouted, demolition detach- 
ment is put to work, the cables holding the 
dredge are severed and pneumatic pontons 
pumped up. Some thirty men then cross, 
the aa remain on the near side of the 
canal, 


And now the results of intensive peace- 
time training are in evidence—everything 
operates as smooth as silk. One after the 
other, the cables holding the dredge are cut. 
The men get under cover as each is severed 
by explosive charges, and soon the monster 
is loosened from its fetters and floats free 
in the water. 


Now comes the main job. The men are 
of divided opinion as to whether it will work 
or not. But the word of the “Fiihrer,” ac- 
cording to which nothing is impossible, has 
proven itself true again in this case. Four 
thick cables are now attached on each side of 
the dredge and brought to the two sides of 


the canal. A group of men gets hold of 
each cable. Then comes the crucial mo- 
ment! 


“All right, now! All together, pull! All 
together, pull!” cries the lieutenant. But 
nothing moves. The colossus rests heavy and 
motionless in its bed. 

“But it must move!” the commanding of- 
ficer is again heard to say. By exerting 
themselves to the utmost, the massive bulk 
does really seem to be moving! “Keep ’er 
going!” is the cry heard over the water. 
When the men look up, the dredge has been 
towed several meters from its old position. 

In the meantime the commander has ar- 
rived and both he and his adjutant look for 
a place where they can get a hold of the long 
towing cables and pull with all their might, 
greatly pleasing the men. And we have, 
here, the rare case of a lieutenant giving 
orders to his commanding officer as he shouts 
his commands: “Stay with it! Keep her 
moving!” ete. 

This goes on for forty minutes over a 
stretch of about 500 yards to a position 
close to the wrecked bridge where the tem- 
porary bridge is to be built. In the mean- 
time the motorcycle troops, with many 
spades, built a creditable approach and 
thereby insured their part in the venture. 

But even now the bridge material at hand 
falls several yards short of bridging the 
gap and, for this reason, the pioneer bat- 
talion which has immediately been sum- 
moned, takes over the further labor. In 
good spirits over what has already been ac- 
complished, the pioneer troops work ener- 
getically to complete the bridge. To open a 
clear passage on the dredge, a few parts 
have first to be blown off by explosives. This 
is followed by the actual work of building 
the bridge in which the dredge serves as a 
floating support and the construction of 
“our” military bridge draws toward its 
close. 

These preparations, accomplished by the 
reconnaissance detachment, made _ possible 
the rapid construction of the bridge. The 
road was again opened, therefore, for the 
advance of the division and it was able to 
continue pursuit, perhaps sooner than the 
fleeing enemy anticipated. 
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Mobility Through Captures 


[An article by Major-General H. 


the Royal Artillery, (Great Britain), 


In modern warfare the outstanding fea- 
tures in the attack are the capacity of 
mechanized forces for penetration and there- 
after their speed of stroke. For the one, 
power is needed, for the other mobility. And 
the shuffle of the ingredients of force re- 
quired for the passage from the one quality 
to the other must be effected with lightning 
rapidity; for a moment’s breathing-space 
might restore to the defender his power of 
strong and controlled action and thus render 
a further application of power necessary be- 
fore mobility could play its part. It is with 
the mechanism of the change-over and with 
mobility itself that we sha!l deal. 


The latter quality has been developed with 
marked success by the Germans in all their 
operations in the present war and by the 
forces of the Empire in Libya and Italian 
East Africa. Its enhanced value as a stra- 
tegic weapon was not recognized at first out- 
side the Reich. Hitler’s quick triumph in 
Poland was attributed largely to the super- 
iority of his troops in numbers, training 
and equipment and to the hopelessly compro- 
mised strategic position of the invaded coun- 
try; and his campaign in Norway possessed 
an element of freakishness that concealed its 
true lessons. Moreover, the stiff resistance 
cffered by the Finns revived belief in the 
strength of the defensive and induced an ex- 
pectation of static as opposed to dynamic 
war. It was not until Holland, Belgium and 
France had been successively over-run that 
the real meaning of the new mobility inher- 
ent in the employment on a large scale of 
aircraft and mechanized and motorized 
forces gained recognition. By that time, it 
had won such startling and decisive success 
that military sages all over the world deemed 
it too late for the remnants of the defeated 
Allies to discover and apply a_ suitable 
antidote. For them, to all seeming, the bat- 
tle without a morrow, had been fought and 
lost. 

Fortunately, Hitler’s preoccupation with 
his continental conquests, his defeat in the 
air over Britain and the bar to troop move- 
ments imposed by the English Channel, gave 
us time to make up, to some extent, for our 
lack of preparation, to study the causes of 
German success and to plan measures calcu- 
lated to achieve victory. 

In general, the thoroughness of German 
preparations—moral, physical and material 
—and the deep studies of the Great General 
Staff, who harnessed the marvels of modern 
science to the fresh tactical and strategical 
conditions born of them, were the primary 
causes cf German victories. A particular 
factor was the wonderful execution of an im- 
mediate and unremitting pursuit. 

It might be supposed that great pursuits 
would be the natural offspring of great 
victories. But this is far from being the 
case. Great pursuits are rare. The ex- 
haustion of victors who have carried the 
enemy’s position, perhaps after a long night 
march and bitter fighting, and their sense 
of satisfaction at a duty seemingly fulfilled 
combine with administrative obstacles such 
as the collection and disposal of prisoners 
and the need of replenishment of food, water, 
fuel and munitions, to furnish a potent 
hindrance to further immediate, sustained 
exertion and have done so through the ages. 
Jena, Waterloo, Megiddo, Vittoria, Veneto, 
are victories that jump quickly to the mind 
because they were rendered decisive through 
pursuit. Napoleon broke at a blow the mili- 
tary power of Prussia; Wellington destroyed 
the French Empire; Allenby captured the 
Turkish army opposed to him; and Italy, 
aided by British troops, brought Austria to 
her knees. 

On the other hand, we may read of many 
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apparently great victories in which results 
proved to be ridiculously small compared to 
the magnitude of the blow strtick and the 
success achieved on the battlefield itself. 
From lack of effective pursuit, Wellington’s 
brilliant strokes at Salamanca and Vittoria 
yroved to be episodes in a long and success- 
ful, but not decisive campaign. For the same 
reason, the battle of St. Quentin, where the 
British Army suffered its greatest defeat of 
all time, brought Ludendorff no nearer ulti- 
mate victory. In the other resounding suc- 
cesses won by one side or the other in the 
year 1918, the same phenomenon was ob- 
served. It is clear, therefore, than an army 
should be taught the art of pursuit and that 
a plan, if it be not one of complete envelop- 
ment, should make full provision for pursuit. 


In the ages of the past, ending with the 
Napoleonic period, the belligerents depended 
for their movements largely on the organized 
collection and distribution of supplies in 
their own and the hostile country. Where 
either the supplies themselves or the organi- 
zation were lacking, armies starved or re- 
treated. With the advent of railways and 
the facilities they offered to supply, this sys- 
tem died out to a great extent. In the first 
World War, the Germans, for their part, 
made no use of captured material in spite of 
the fact that supply was likely to prove in- 
tractable and, in fact, brought their ad- 
vances eventually to a standstill as much as 
did enemy action. The British armies per- 
petrated the same mistake during the glori- 
ous Hundred Days’. They proved ultimately 
victorious, indeed, but never did they inflict 
decisive defeat, largely because they were 
hampered by the need of laboriously bring- 
ing forward immense quantities of ammuni- 
tion and other stores in order to stage a 
fresh assault shortly after each seemingly 
successful attack Had they organized con- 
tinuity of stroke from the outset, Germany 
would never have presumed to claim that 
she had been beaten, not on the battlefield, 
but only on the home-front. 

The utilization of captured material is 
only one of the elements of which continuity 
of stroke has to be built up. But it is a capi- 
tal element. Two isolated instances of its 
use, both drawn from the Hundred Days’ 
may be cited. They have been cited before; 
but such cases appear to have been so rare 
that the writer has not been able to discover 
more than one other example. In the first 
case, the commander of a brigade of heavy 
artillery, shortly after the advance had be- 
gun, laid hands on specimens of German 
ordnance of every variety and organized a 
class of instruction of battery artificers to 
learn how to bring partially disabled enemy 
guns into action. He made a special collec- 
tion of those parts of their equipment which 
the German gunners usually damaged or re- 
moved with the object of rendering the piece 
useless. These he carried, together with 
most of the artificers and skeleton gun 
crews, in lorries close behind the advancing 
infantry. Sometimes, when there was no ex- 
pectation of finding abandoned weapons, 
German field guns or field howitzers were 
towed behind the lorries until a dump of ap- 
propriate ammunition was reached, whereup- 
en they were brought into action and were 
able to fire to an extent limited only by 
erosion of bore and by the physical endur- 
ance of the detachments. With the party 
were two officers—one in command and the 
other an observing officer. The system, 
within obvious limitations, worked well. On 
that day in September 1918, when the IXth 
Corps broke through the apparently im- 
pregnable Hindenburg Line, the brigade 
manned a group of German weapons of a 
variety of calibres, mainly 15-cm and 21-cm, 


just behind the starting line of the 46th Di- | 


vision, in &n opén area into which it would 
have been quite impossible to push forward 
other artillery. It was thus able, without 


changé of position, to cover the advance on [| 


the day of assault and on the two succeeding 


days, up to a range from the canal of 10,000 . 


yds. and to maintain continuity of fire in 
the period during which the British artillery 
was moving forward over that obstacle to 
fresh positions. 

Neither on this occasion nor on any other, 
did hostile artillery or aircraft attack the 
captured guns, nor did hostile aircraft range 
their own artillery on them, notwithstanding 
that the pieces, as they had, of course, to be 
turned about, were usually exposed not only 
to aerial but also to direct ground observa- 
tion. Observers, both in the air and on the 
ground, seem to have taken it for granted 
that they would not be used. 

During the advance, some 12,000 rounds 
of enemy ammunition—77-mm to 21-cm— 
were fired. This number represents a sav- 
ing in transport or om rail and lorry of 
nearly 300 tons. ultiply that by several 
hundred brigades of artillery and we reach a 
figure that would substantially affect the 
mobility of an army. Substitute organi- 
zation for improvisation and we double 
that amount. A further considerable sav- 
ing was effected in the wear of guns. 
Moreover, the spirit of the soldier was en- 
livened by the feeling that he was hoisting 
the foe with his own petard. The fire of 
the captured guns had not, indeed, the meti- 
culous oc one yd to be expected from a 
fully-organized battery in a carefully chosen 
position. What is needed, however, in a pur- 
suit is less accuracy (though that must al- 
ways play its part) than speed of advance 

of coming into action aimed at prevent- 
ing the enemy from occupying and consoli- 
dating fresh positions. In the various light- 
ning pursuits that have taken place recently, 
the artillery have constantly fired over open 
sights. 

It is not alone the artillery, however, who 
should make use of captured material, but 
every branch of the army. The wrtier, how- 
ever, has only encountered one instance of 
this outside the regiment. Following Aus- 
tralian troops in a minor attack in order to 
find an OP from which to observe covering 
fire in their new position, he was surprised 
to discover in their tracks, a number of dis- 
carded British rifles. He was afraid at first, 
though it seemed most unlikely, that the Aus- 
tralians must have surrendered; but, as the 
noise of battle continued ahead, he pursued 
his course, to find that, in the stiff fighting 
that had occurred, they had run out of am- 
munition and, instead of sitting down and 
awaiting the arrival of fresh supplies—a 
procedure which would have allowed the 
enemy to dig himself in once more and per- 
haps bring up reserves, they had armed 
themselves with German rifles and machine 
guns and with them had won their objective. 

We may now turn to the third example 
known to the writer of the use of captured 
material—an example so much to the point 
as to stir him to the production of this 
article. 

When Sir Archibald Wavell launched his 
great counter-stroke against Sidi Barrani, 
the administrative capacity of his army was 
not equal to an advance beyond the battle- 
field. If, therefore, he was to exploit any 
success he might gain, he must make the 
enemy his supply agent, especially as regards 
petrol and water. He organized carefully to 
this end with the result that, after his vic- 
tory, he was able at once to take up the 
pursuit. 

We may now examine the main require- 
ments for increasing mobility by the utiliza- 
tion of captured material. They come under 
two headings, training and organization. As 
regards the first of these, we are now in pos- 
session of numerous German and Italian 
tanks, guns, small-arms, lorries and aircraft. 
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Some of these might be formed into travelling 
circuses which might visit formations end 
afford large numbers of selected men of the 
appropriate branches the opportunity of per- 
sonally handling the various weapons and 
vehicles. Alternatively, the latter might be 
assembled at schools to which instructors 
from all units might be sent. Large num- 
bers could very quickly be taught because 
there is a great similarity all the world over 
in the products of armament firms. Train- 
ing, in fact, provided it be undertaken seri- 
cusly and betimes, presents no difficulty. 

As to organization, it would have to be 
first decided which formations, units and sub- 
units would utilize captured material, and 
which would continue to use their own. The 
more troops in the former category, the less 
mobility would be hampered by the needs of 
supply and, therefore, the higher the tempo 
of pursuit and, in consequence, the greater 
the prospects of obtaining supplies. In each 
case, aS ever in war, there would be risks 
to be faced, and they would have to be 
balanced against probable benefits. The de- 
cision reached would have to allow consider- 
able latitude, for, in the various arms and 
branches of arms, the number of troops and 
vehicles that could be assigned to handling 
captures would vary considerably. Dealing 
specifically with the artillery, it is clear that 
the larger natures of heavy guns which 
might have been providing much of the 
power needed for penetration would, if 
pushed forward in pursuit, act only as a 
brake on movement. On the other hand, 
horse artillery, of less use in the break- 
through, would be indispensable after pass- 
ing the gap. Clearly, therefore, the heavier 
natures of artillery would provide the bulk 
both of the vehicles and the detachments for 
manning captured guns. 

Objection might be raised, indeed, to im- 
mobilizing in such fashion, a large part of 
the artillery. It will be remembered, how- 
ever, that Napoleon, in order to defeat the 
enemy, which, after all, is the primary ob- 
ject of an army, perpetrated an even more 
heinous crime. In 1796, when covering the 
siege of Mantua, he ordered Serurier to 
spike the guns of his valuable siege train in 
order to be able to concentrate his besieging 
corps for what might prove to be the de- 
cisive battle. And results amply justified 
his action. We may be quite sure of one 
thing, namely, that close adherence to con- 
vention will not win us any war. 

Th next matter of importance would be 
the allotment of zones of collection to forma- 
tions and the distribution of information re- 
garding the position of captured guns and 
of dumps of fuel, food and ammunition which 
would have been photographed from the air 
previous to the battle. 

Another capital point is the need of a 
sound system for quick repair. This would 
usually entail the breaking up of a large 
number of the more seriously disabled ve- 
hicles and weapons in order to provide the 
renewals and spare parts required to place 
and maintain the remainder in action. The 
system adopted by the brigade in one of the 
examples given above, provided it were more 
fully organized, should prove suitable for 
the artillery; and, to help the gunners and 
all other branches in this sphere, special 
L.A.Ds. (Light Aid Detachments) organized 
ad hoc might be furnished by the R.A.O.C. 

For ease of traffic, distribution of cap- 
tured supplies would always be in a forward 
direction. Any attempt at distribution to a 
flank would almost certainly place a block on 
that movement, to enhance the speed of which 
is the main object of the use of captured 
material. Some units might, owing to such 
action, suffer from scarcity while others were 
faring sumptuously. The pursuit would thus 
lose_ simultaneity of pressure, though the 
Carriage of reserves—on a much diminished 
scale, of course—and the utilization in an 
emergency of supply by air might remedy 
this evil to some extent. 


The German General Staff, after having 
failed in its pursuits in the war of 1914- 
1918, appear to have made up their mind 
not to repeat the mistake. They, therefore, 
devoted much: study to the subject and, in 
consequence, came to the conclusion that, in 
tanks and aircraft handled in close combina- 
tion, they possessed a key to the riddle which 
had formerly evaded solution. The result 
was that their pursuits in all the countries 
of Continental Europe which they invaded 
were flawless in execution. 

It is clear that they made great use of 
captured material. The speed with which 
they deepened their advance and the fact 
that they were ascendant in the air, enabled 
them continually and unexpectedly to be 
cutting across every form of communication 
and control whether civil or military. The 
effect of such action was that they would ar- 
rive in towns long before the inhabitants or 
the municipal authorities had heard of their 
proximity or had even thought of removing 
their precious stores of food and fuel. This 
was true to an absurd extent in the case of 
petrol. German vehicles drew up alongside 
the ordinary road-side pumps, filled up and 
passed on to the next. On one occasion a 
party of British pioneers working on the 
road, were completely surprised by the ar- 
rival of the enemy. Nevertheless, seeing a 
tank alongside a pump, they climbed in, 
disarmed the crew and drove away their 
prize. 

Wavell’s armies in Africa operating in 
country far less favourable than Europe as 
regards the existence of supplies and com- 
munications, nevertheless drew considerable 


value from captured material. Cunning- 
ham’s engined forces, for instance, in cover- 
ing 600 miles between Mogadishu and Harar, 
subsisted almost entirely on petrol drawn 
from the hundreds of Italian lorries aban- 
doned along the route. He was able, with 
his vast booty of lorries, to double the pace © 
of his advance and, with an arsenal of rifles 
and machine guns that had fallen into his 
hands, to arm thousands of those Ethiopian 
patriots who were contributing so much to 
the re-conquest of their country. Captured 
material was the secret weapon which ren- 
dered possible a march of unparalleled sweep 
and celerity. 


There are lessons here for the invaded as 
well as the invader, for the defender as 
well as the assailant. The enemy can be 
hampered in his pursuit by making sure 
that no serviceable or quickly repairable ma- 
terial falls into his hands, Where time is 
plentiful, complete destruction of equipment 
and supplies can be effected through burn- 
ing or blasting; and, where haste is impera- 
tive weapons and yehicles can be disabled by 
the remoyal of yital parts, the same parts, 
of a kind not easily replaceable, being taken 
in each case. The inhabitants should, of 
course, conceal] food and other supplies; and 
they should do so, not hurriedly, but after 
careful preparation and by a variety of de- 
vices. As they are to “stay aol they will 
need the food for themselves later and, eyen 
should the enemy discover it, he will have 
lost precious minutes, perhaps hours, in the 
search at a moment when time is vital to 
his success, 





The Motorization of the German Army 


[La Motorizacién del Ejército Aleman.” Translated from the Spanish 
at the Command and General Staff School, from Memorial del Ejercito de 


Chile, May-June 1941.] 


The unparalleled success of German armed 
forces in the Polish and French campaigns 
is due in large measure to the great techni- 
cal perfection found in the German motor 
and motor vehicle industries. From the day 
when the Fiihrer assumed command he has 
encouraged both civil and military motoriza- 
tion, a thing which has contributed largely 
to its development. In many competitions 
and tests of all kinds, German motor cars 
had already proven in the last years of peace 
their marked superiority over foreign makes, 
both with respect to the excellence of the 
materials entering into their construction 
and the actual constructional features them- 
selves. As a result of systematic research, 
the motor car has come to be an auxiliary 
of German armed forces capable of operating 
over any sort of roads in any weather. 


Many automobiles and trucks of standard 
types, belonging to private individuals, have 
been in use by German armed forces since 
the beginning of the war and have proven 
their high quality. For some time military 
authorities had been advocating the con- 
struction of special types for military use. 
Owing to the positive notion which they had 
relative to the decisive influence which the 
motorization of the army would exert, this 
program was carried out and brought to a 
state of perfection little suspected by the 
enemy. The German “Schnelle Truppen,” 
particularly the armored units, have kept 
up their destruction of the enemy wherever 
he is met. By means of these “Schnelie 
Truppen” alone, it has been possivle to 
carry out encirclement movements against 
entire armies and keep up an uninterrupted 
attack. 

What are the main types of military mo- 
tor vehicles? 

Beginning with motorcycles, their con- 
struction differs little from that of standard 
types with the exception of the fact that 


those destined for the German armed forces 
are of reinforced construction, and this ap- 
plies both to those motorcycles used alone 
and those with side-cars. Without the side- 
car, they are used for reconnaissance, se- 
curity, and the carrying of messages as well 
as in combat units, motorcycle battalions, or 
motorized reconnaissance detachments. Ordi- 
narily, light motorcycles were considered too 
frail for military use, but owing to the fact 
that those driving them were not required 
to hold a commission, they became very popu- 
lar with the result that rapid modification 
of their construction, soon transformed them 
into solid and durable machines which have 
daily met with increasing favor in the army. 
Tested in sports events with respect to their 
motors and with their improved construc- 
tion, machines which originally were nothing 
but standard, light motorcycles, have now 
shown their ability to stand up under seri- 
ous endurance tests in actual combat. 

With regard to military motor cars, we 
should first mention all-terrain vehicles 
called “bucket cars” (Kiibelwagen). Begin- 
ning with numerous initial types, the con- 
struction of light, medium and heavy military 
chassis units was finally developed by Ger- 
man manufacturers in accordance with a 
uniform plan. They are remarkable for the 
solidity of their construction, easy access to 
parts requiring replacement which parts, 
themselves, are standardized by their 
spaciousness and their transmission systems 
which are of simplified construction and re- 
quire little attention. These chassis are 
fitted with various types of bodies depending 
on the purpose for which they are to be 
used. They are employed as staff cars, for 
antiaircraft defense purposes and radio and 
telephone service. 

The construction of trucks is also greatly 
standardized. Any of the various types may 
be employed with equal advantage either for 
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military or commercial purposes regardless 
of whether they are fitted with ordinary 
gasoline or Diesel motors. For use on the 
various fronts, either ordinary or Diesel 
motors are employed in order to lessen the 
difficulties of the fuel problem, but in Ger- 
many itself, motor vehicles are equipped, when 
possible, for the consumption of compressed 
gas or solid fuels by use of gas generators 
tor the purpose of saving gasoline. 

The missions of a modern army require a 
considerable number of special motor ve- 
hicles of which we shall mention but a few, 
as for instance, prime movers for artillery, 
antitank and antiaircraft cannon, etc. These 
are provided with ordinary wheels in front 
und caterpillar tread in the rear. 

Other special cars are the armored and 
unarmored cars for the transportation of 
motorized infantry, sound-ranging appara- 
tus and searchlights, radio stations, portable 
repair units and ambulances. Armored re- 
connaissance cars and combat vehicles serve 
both as means of transport and combat. 
The mission of the armored scouting car is 
long-range exploration. For this purpose 
its armor-plating, speed, maneuverability 


and good radio installations are necessities. 
To these ends, this type of car is provided 
with ordinary wheels, powerful motors, 
armored bodies and bullet-proof tires. They 
are built with two, three, or four driving 
axles. In addition to this, in order to in- 
crease the maneuverability of the heavy 
types, they are built to travel in either di- 
rection and are furnished with two drivers, 
one in front and one in the rear. Combat 
tanks which must negotiate any sort of ter- 
rain and overcome any kind of obstacle, are 
provided with caterpillar treads. With this 
tread on both sides, they are steered by 
braking the one tread on the side toward 
which the turn is to be made. 

There are combat tanks of various sizes 
and power, depending on the weight of the 
armor and number and caliber of the guns. 

The great speed of the German tanks has 
proven to be of great advantage in the 
present war. 

The great quantity of motor vehicles of 
these various classes, renders indispensable 
a well-organized service for such details as 
fuel, tires, replacements and repairs. 





Field Shower Bath and Delouser 


[From an article by Captain R. H. C. Manifold, RAMC, in the Journal 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps, December 1941.] 


While the article, “A Portable Disin- 
festor,” appeared in the June 1941 issue 
of the Military Review, the article below 
describes one of somewhat different con- 
struction. Not only may such as de- 
scribed here be readily improvised in 
the field, but it can be easily converted 
into a field shower bath installation.— 
THE EDITOR. 

















Purpose.—(a) Main: (1) hot showers; 
(2) disinfestor (Serbian barrel principle). 
(b) Subsidiary: (1) hot water for ablutions; 
(2) hot water for cookhouse purposes. 

Advantages.—This unit has been designed 
to meet the requirements of the smaller type 
of unit where only a cold water supply is 
laid on; it can also be used where no water 
supply is laid on but streams or wells exist 
by means of buckets, etc. 


(a) Very portable and compact.—The 
whole unit, except for the wooden support, 
which folds up, packs into the one barrel. 

(b) Cheap to make and run.—The total 
cost of the machine as built was 30 shillings, 
This included everything, except the tar 
drum and the oil drum, which were obtained 
from salvage. 

(c) Extremely easy to work.—The unit 
when built can be run up in twenty minutes 
and converted into the Serbian barrel in ten 
minutes. 

Component Parts. 

(1) One 40-gallon tar drum. 

(2) 8 to 10-gallon oil drum. 

(3) Piece of metal piping (4% to % inch) 21 
by 5% inches. 

(4) se poles and joints % inch, roughly 

Teet. 

(5) 8 feet rubber hose, 1 inch diameter. 

(6) Sheet iron plate, for lid of main drum, 1 
foot 11 inches diameter. 

(7) Four watering-can roses with rubber con- 
nections. 

(8) Asbestos rubber for water and steam-tight 
joints. 

(9 Pats» mf 50 feet of wood 3 by 2 inches for 
the supports. 

(10) One tap, the handle of which is used as 
spanner for tightening the bolts of the 
supports. 

(11) A length of hose-piping for leading cold 
water supply. 

(12) Pot of red lead for insuring watertight 
joints. 

(18) Bolts and screws. 

Showers.—There are four showers at 2 
feet intervals, the first being 4 feet from the 
tank. The handle at the beginning controls 
the supply of water. The far end of the 
shower pipe is supported by a bracket of 
wood 3 inches by 2 inches, making showers 
6 feet 6 inches from the ground. 

When the shower is erected it takes 
roughly fifty minutes for the main tank to 
be full of hot water. The Hydra Burner 
should be lit and put under the boiler and 
the cold water turned on—this insures a 
much more rapid filling of the tank with 
hot water than filling it with cold water 
before lighting the Hydra Burner. There 
is no danger of the tank exploding because 
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the safety valve is under no pressure and 
communicates directly with the main tank. 
As the pipe is higher than the cold water 
tank it does not interfere with the hot water 
supply. 

On testing the shower the following re- 
sults were obtained: (a) 50 men could have 
five minutes’ continuous hot water each in 
an hour; (b) 100 men could be bathed in 
an hour if eight men at a time were using 
the showers. Four men washing and cleans- 
ing and 4 men under the showers alter- 
natively. 

The cold water supply is kept continuously 
turned on to give the necessary pressure. 
The amount of cold water necessary to keep 
the showers at a hot, even temperature, is 
easily adjusted. 


To Convert Unit to Serbian Barrel 
Disinfestor. 

Disconnect the shower unit; place the 
barrel on bricks; take the safety valve pipe 
and screw it into the hot water end of the 
boiler; leave the cold water pipe attached to 
the boiler, for the dual purpose of (a) acting 


as a safety valve to show when the boiler 
is nearly empty (when this occurs the steam, 
no longer under pressure from the remain- 
ing water, escapes) and (b) for refilling the 
boiler when empty. 

Two pipe stoppers are used, one into the 
hot water pipe inlet and the other into the 
hole made by removing the safety valve 
pipe. Join safety valve pipe to hot water 
exit pipe by a metal jointing. Leave the 
shower control tap in sight. Leave main 
tank cold water connection open to act as 
steam exit. 

The barrel is now ready for use. 

The top of the barrel is unscrewed and 
the clothes, etc., are put in, lid replaced 
and screwed down and the Hydra Burner lit. 

On testing—The time taken to disinfest 
16 blankets was twenty-five minutes from 
the time of lighting the Hydra Burner. 


For Cookhouses and Ablutions. 

All that is needed is the boiler. The cold 
water feed pipe is left on, also the hot water 
pipe which is attached to the boiler. Hot 
water is produced in five to ten minutes. If 








a slow steady stream of cold water is added 
a constant flow of hot water is available. As 
soon as cold water is added to the boiler 
hot water comes out. 

For heating purposes, where the Hydra 
Burner is not available, oil and water or an 
open fire will give the same results but they 
will be slower. In these cases the end plate 
of the boiler stand is removed, leaving the 
two side plates to act as a trench fire. 

When packing.—The top of the main tank 
is unscreved and into it is put the cold water 
tank which holds the boiler. The showers 
are taken down and the pipes unscrewed at 
the joints. These together with the remain- 
ing dismantled parts are also placed in the 
main tank and the lid is then replaced. 
Therefore, when it is necessary to move, all 
that there is to be carried is one barrel and 
the collapsible wooden supports. 

If the supports were also made of lengths 
of jointed piping they could be unscrewed 
and packed in the main tank as well, thus 
making the unit portable in one barrel. This 
was not done in this case as it would have 
added to the expense and the idea was to 
keep the cost of the unit as low as possible. 


I asked to what he principally attributed his failure of that (Rus- 
sian—Ed.) expedition. “To the cold, the premature cold, and the burning 
of Moscow,” replied Napoleon. “I was a few days too late—I had made a 
calculation of the weather for fifty years before, and the extreme cold had 
never commenced until about the 20th of December, twenty days later than 
it began this time. While I was at Moscow, the cold was at three of the 
thermometer, and was such as the French could with pleasure bear; but 
on the march, the thermometer sank eighteen degrees, and consequently 
nearly all the horses perished. In one night I lost thirty thousand. The 
artillery, of which I had five hundred pieces, was in a great measure obliged 
to be abandoned; neither ammunition nor provisions could be carried. We 
could not make a reconnaissance, or send out an advance of men on horse- 
back to discover the way, through the want of horses. The soldiers lost 
their spirits, fell into confusion, and lest their senses. The most trifling 
thing alarmed them. Four or five were sufficient to frighten a whole bat- 
talion. Instead of keeping together they wandered about in search of fire. 
Parties, when sent out on duty in advance, abandoned their posts, and went 
to seek the means of warming themselves in the houses. They separated 
in all directions, became helpless, and fell an easy prey to the enemy. 
Others lay down, fell asleep, a little blood came from their nostrils, and, 
sleeping, they died. In this manner thousands perished. . . . In particular, 
the cavalry suffered. Out of forty thousand, I do not think that three 
thousand were saved.” 


—Napoleon in Exile (according to his late surgeon, 


Barry E. O’Meara. London, 1822.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WHAT “MEIN KAMPF” MEANS TO 
AMERICA 


By Francis HACKETT 


Reynal & Hitchcock, 


288 Pages ‘i 
New York. 





This book gives interpretations of the ma- 
jor points of Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” with 
some emphasis on such aspects of a philoso- 
phy that would certainly subject America to 
grave danger. Since the book was published, in 
1941, the threats of Hitler’s philosophy have 
lost all semblance of mere theory and have 
become realities since he declared war on the 
United States. The prophesies have come 
true, thereby enhancing the importance of the 
theories outlined. : 

For anyone who lacks the time or oppor- 
tunity to read “Mein Kampf,” this volume is 
recommended. It is much less lengthy and 
much better written than Mein Kampf; it 
has the additional advantage of pointing out 
the significance to America of Hitler's theo- 
ries, intentions, and propaganda. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 
By Curt WACHTEL 


812 Pages . . . . Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, New York. 





The author is extensively experienced and 
well qualified to write on the subject of chem- 
ical warfare from a scientific viewpoint. 

The text covers the basic scientific essentials 
of the field. An historical foundation for 
progress in chemical warfare is presented, 
and from this basis descriptions of circum- 
stances leading to scientific research are 
given. The research work was largely di- 
rected by Fritz Haber, a good scientist, who 
applied the results of scientific research 
to military problems. Seven chapters are 
devoted to descriptions of the important toxic 
substances useful in warfare, except possibly 
a few that are enshrouded in secrecy. 

One chapter covers “Treatment and Pro- 
tection” from the viewpoint of a medical 
man. 

There is very little in the text concerning 
the training of personnel for gas discipline. 
The book is useless as a guide for officers 
carrying out an ordinary training program; 
however, it does present gas warfare prob- 
— in such a way as to be valuable for all 
officers. 


CAN BRITAIN BE INVADED? 
By STRATEGICUS 


London: J. M. Dent 


63 pages 2 
and Sons Ltd. 





_This short book is devoted to a discus- 
Sion of the possible Nazi invasion of Great 
Britain. It contains a brief resumé of the 
previous projects for the invasion of Britain 
with a discussion of present possibilities. 
possibility from the very beginning of the 
war, but probably through Nazi determina- 
tion to fight cnly one compaign at a time 
has no attempt yet been made. 

_ From reading this book you receive the 
impression that an invasion will always be a 
possibility until the war is settled; but that 
the British Navy, the R.A.F., and the vigi- 
lance of the British people will be able to 
Cope with the situation. 

. The book is short, quite readable, and 
interesting, 


AEROPHOTOGRAPHY AND 
AEROSURVEYING 


By JAMES W. BAGLEY 


McGraw Hill Book 


824 Pages ..... 
Company, New York. 





The author is a lieutenant colonel, U. S. 
Army, retired; lecturer at the Institute of 
Geographical Exploration, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The volume is a useful text and reference 
for students seeking to learn the subject 
matter. To thoroughly understand the text, 
the reader needs a foundation of elementary 
physics, mathematics including a beginning 
course in trigonometry, and a little exper- 
ience in reading aerial photographs. 


WAR FOR BRITAIN 
By DoNALD CowlIE 


Chapman and Hall, 


265 Pages Rms 
Ltd., London, Eng. 





This interesting book covers the military 
activities of the armies and navies of Great 
Britain and her various dominions from Sep- 
tember 1939 to September 1940. The fact 
that the dominions have supported the mother 
country in the war efforts is considered to 
be of great historical significance. Interest- 
ing detailed narratives of the important 
events such as the battle with the Graf Spee 
are included. In the last chapter, the ques- 
tion “Who saved England” is answered. 


ARGENTINA AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


By CLARENCE H. HARING 


World Peace Foundation, 
Boston. 


75 Pages 





The book is written by the Professor of 
Latin-American History and Economics at 
Harvard University. In the first chapter, 
Professor Haring outlines briefly the history 
of Argentina from its beginning to the pres- 
ent time. In the second chapter, good ex- 
planations of the following points are given: 
(1) the controversy between the United 
States and Argentina concerning the Falk- 
land Islands; (2) the United States as an 
arbitrator for Argentina in her foreign re- 
lations; (3) obstacles to cordial relations be- 
tween the two countries. Following these 
discussions are two chapters devoted to agri- 
culture, industry, and finance as they have 
developed in Argentina. Finally, there is an 
instructive discussion of Argentina and the 
democracies in which the political basis for 
the present trends in the Argentine govern- 
ment and international relations are in- 
terpreted, 


HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
MILITARY SURGEONS OF THE U. S. 


1891-1941 
By EpGAR ERSKINE Hump, Col., MC 


871 Pages The Association of 
Military Surgeons, Wash., D. C. 





This book fulfills the purpose of its title as 
stated. The author has been connected ac- 
tively with the association for half its his- 
tory. His book unifies all existing material 


concerning the association and contains por- 
traits of the association presidents as well 
as of the secretaries and editors of The Mili- 
tary Surgeon. Other pictures of interest— 
abstracts, medals, citations, etc..—are also 
included. 

Parts I and II deal with the association’s 
development and matters concerning the pub- 
lications and their editors. Part III is a 
general index, from 1891 to 1941 inclusive, of 
the articles in The Military Surgeon. Every- 
thing pertaining to military medicine as a 
specialty and as published in The Military 
Surgeon is included. 


SEA POWER IN CONFLICT 
By PAUL SCHUBERT 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 


252 Pages eee 
New York, N. Y. 





The author, Mr. Schubert, has served as a 
midshipman at the U. S. Naval Academy and 
as an officer aboard the battleship Texas. 

Just as this book was being prepared for 
the press, Japan attacked Pearl Harbor. The 
author offers an interesting discussion of the 
attack and draws some conclusions. 

The book contains a description of the 
navies of Japan, Germany, Italy, Britain, and 
the United States as well as a splendid and 
pertinent chapter on naval bases. It is in- 
teresting, readable and instructive. 


GRAND STRATEGY 
By SARGEAUNT AND WEST 


246 Pages . . » Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York, N. Y. 





Mr. Sargeaunt has been a research scientist 
at Cambridge University and is an authority 
on poison gases and tank design. He has 
made a careful study of the work done by 
the German General Staff and the German 
universities on grand strategy. Mr. West 
is a regular contributor to leading literary 
and political periodicals in England. 

The two authors have traced the evolution 
of war and have described the preblems of 
the grand strategies attempted by Napoleon, 
Wellington, Hitler, Churchill, Roosevelt, 
Stalin, and others. They have explained the 
rise and fall of the dominant nations since 
the French Revolution and have shown how 
social and political conditions have been im- 
portant factors in grand strategy. Finally, 
the authors conclude that existing conditions 
will bring ultimate victory to the democracies 
and insure a just peace. 


THE SUBMARINE AT WAR 
By Proressor A. M. Low 


220 Pages .. . . Hutchinson & Co., 
Ltd., London. 





This book describes how the submarine 
has been developed over a period covering 
about 100 years. It relates that Robert Ful- 
ton solved many difficulties confronting the 
inventors of the submarine and that it re- 
mained for others to develop some means for 
applying the requisite motive power. Electri- 
cal experiments are shown to have resulted 
in' discoveries which were later applied to 
Submarine propulsion. 

The book is written largely in non-technical 
language which can be easily read. One chap- 


ter gives an excellent explanation of the 
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basic principles of modern submarine opera- 
tion and this chapter is especially recommend- 
ed to every officer desirous of some under- 
standing and appreciation of submarines. 
Among other phases of the subject covered in 
the book are: (1) the men in the “trade,” (2) 
safety in submarines, (3) submarine trage- 
dies, (4) submarines in the Great War, (5) 
submarines in the present war, (6) anti-sub- 
marine measures, (7) gun and Q-boats, (8) 
submarine fighting submarine, (9) the sub- 
marine in commerce, (10) is the submarine 
fair? and (11) the future. 


THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN, 1940 
By J. M. SPAIGHT 


231 Pages .... . . Godfrey Bles, 
37 Essex St., Strand, London. 


This book is a unique current history con- 
cerning the subject indicated by the title. A 
general outline of the book and viewpoints 
of the author are summarized in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

The battle of Britain opened 8 August 
1940, with a German air attack and the 
threat to Britain of an invasion. However, 
London’s ordeal really began 7 September 
when widespread damage was done. Resist- 
ing the Nazi attacks was the R. A. F. which 
included excellent fighter planes and excel- 
lent British aviators, the latter being her- 
alded as “The Few Who Saved Many.” 

Notwithstanding laudable successes of the 
R. A. F., there continued to be real threats 
to Britain of invasion by sea, and the danger 
continues to exist. The fears of invasion 
were allayed, temporarily at least, by evi- 
dence of German concentration of attention 
en the blockade of Britain by U-boats, sur- 
face raiders, and attacks by air on important 
ports. Again the R. A. F. counterattacked, 
destroying both U-boats and enemy bombers, 
especially the Stukas which Goring con- 
sidered his secret weapon. The Stukas, how- 
ever, proved to be vulnerable as is shown in 
a chapter entitled “The Slaughter of the 
Stukas.” British antiaircraft, supplement- 
ing the work of the R. A. F., took their toll 
of Stukas and other German aircraft. As 
the R. A. F. gained momentum, it launched 
counteroffensives which reached German mili- 
tary objectives. To belittle British success, 
the Nazi cult distorted the truth; they also 
gave faulty statements to the German peo- 
ple concerning their reasons for resorting to 
night bombing. 


MISSION TO MOSCOW 
By JosEPH E. DAVIES 


Simon and Schuster, 


646 Pages tee 
New York, N. Y. 


The book furnishes the reader with the ob- 
servations and opinions of an able, sincere 
and unbiased representative of our govern- 
ment concerning Soviet Russia. Both the 
good and the bad in Soviet institutions are 
reported, and the Russian army is included 
in the considerations. Three years ago Rus- 
sia had a large and growing military 
strength; the officer personnel and manpower 
were very good. The effect of purging high 
ranking army officers was enervating, but 
the extent of this weakening has been much 
exaggerated according to the book. 

Detailed observations were often written 
by the author soon after the events occurred. 
Diary entries, excerpts from letters, and 
diplomatic reports form an important rart of 
the book. The author states that the Ameri- 
can people have had some prejudice and 
much misinformation concerning the Soviet 
Union. It is Mr. Davies’s hope that this 
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book will give a factual basis and a more ac- 
curate understanding of “the Soviet Govern- 
ment, its leaders and its people.” 


TRANSPORTATION AND DEFENSE 
By JOSEPH L. WHITE 


91 Pages : University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. White is consultant to the National 
Resources Planning Board. His instructive 
volume has a chapter on each of the follow- 
ing timely subjects: 

1. Railroad Regulation and the National 

Defense Program. 
2. The Growth of Highway Transportation 
Since 1920. 


3. Inland Transportation by Waterway, 
Pipe Line, and Airway. 
. The Saint Lawrence Waterway. 


THE PHILIPPINES 
By J. R. HAYDEN 


984 Pages .. . . The MacMillan Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


This book is a study of the development 
of a nation in the Philippine Islands. The 
author holds that the forces which have re- 
sulted from this development are largely Oc- 
cidental. President Quezon stated that the 
Filipinos “owe to Spain the preservation, for 
the benefit of our own people, of the soil of 
our country, as well as the laying down, by 
means of religion and education, of the 
foundation of our national unity.” The 
United States has (1) protected the territor- 
ial integrity of the Philippines, (2) guarded 
the Filipinos against racial inundation by 
mass immigration from any other Oriental 
country, (8) familiarized the Philippines 
with the institution of modern democracy 
and given democracy an opportunity to adapt 
them to its own uses, and (4) for more than 
a generation entrusted the Filipinos with 
genuine political power and enabled them to 
develop an experienced native leadership in 
national and local affairs. 

The book has been written primarily from 
historical sources which are supplemented by 
a varied personal experience of the author in 
the Philippines. It is a treatise compre- 
hensive enough to serve as a reference and 
instructive enough to be useful as a text. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR WORLD ORDER 
By VeRA MICHELES DEAN 


New York; 


ee Foreign 
Policy Association. 


94 pages 


“After the War What?” This is the 
question the author raises, and insists must 
be profoundly considered by the American 
people before the war ends. We must ac- 
cept responsibility for the reconstruction of 
the western hemisphere and assist Great 
Britain with the reconstruction of Europe 
and Asia on peaceful terms. 

She discusses the economic, political, 
geographic and racial problems which must 
be solved by some form of international 
organization but insists that the machinery 
is not so important as the spirit which 
sets the machinery in motion. 

After the war must come a period of 
receivership during which there must be a 
concerted effort to organize rescue work on 
a world wide scale, it is contended and, 
following this, some form of world organiza- 
tion must be worked out. The author gives 
a comparative discussion of the Nazi plan 
as far as it has been disclosed, and the vari- 


ous plans which have been proposed by the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The book closes with a discussion of 
the paradoxical attitude of Americans and 
asks the question, “What is the United 
States Ready to Do?” 





THE SOLDIER AND THE LAW 


By JoHN A. McCoMSsEY AND 
Morris O. EDWARDS 


397 pages Harrisburg, Pa.: The 
Military Service Publishing Co. 


This is a very useful text, written clearly, 
direct to the point, and based on funda- 
mental principles that can be applied daily 
in the military service. The book begins 
with the responsibilities of the soldier; 
then points out the relationships between 
soldiers. It shows how soldiers may avoid 
trouble; how they may cooperate with their 
superiors: 

There is a particularly good chapter on 
“To The Troop Leader,” which explains how 
an officer should train his men, develop and 
exercise leadership. 

Finally, the book takes up in clear, ef- 
fective manner some basic military law and 
explains its use in the military service. 





PAX AMERICANA 
By JAMES H. R. CROMWELL 


94 pages . . . <A. Kroch and Son, Pub- 
lishers, Chicago, 1941. 


The author is a former minister of the 
United States to Canada and a student of 
international relations. His book is an ex- 
planation of certain topics such as: (1) 
Peace in the world cannot be secured with- 
out the active participation of the United 
States; (2) How command of the seas con- 
trols access to indispensable materials; (3) 
The kind of world Hitler intends we shall 
live in; (4) What a new “World of Democ- 
racy” would be. 





AUSTRALIA AND THE UNITED STATES 
By FRED ALEXANDER 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 
By F. R. Scorr 


68 and 84 pages . . . New York: World 
Peace Foundation. 


These two pamphlets—published by the 
World Peace Foundation, a non-profit or- 
ganization founded for the purpose of pro- 
moting peace, justice and good will among 
nations—are the first of a projected series, 
entitled “America Looks Ahead,” aimed at 
providing the American public with expert 
but condensed comment on some of the more 
important international isms which they are 
called upon to face as the result of the cur- 
rent wars in Europe and in Asia. 

Fred Alexander, author of pamphlet No. 
1, is head of the Department of History, 
University of Western Australia. R. 
Scott, author of pamphlet No. 2, is Professor 
of Civil Law, McGill University, Montreal. 
Both authors have made studies of the 
American viewpoint. 

The short time required to read these 
examinations of the existing relationships 
between this country and Australia and 
Canada, respectively, treated from the cul- 
tural, the political, the strategic and the 
economic sides, is well worth while. 
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AEROPLANE (Great Britain) flying interceptor but an excellent aeroplane for “sweeps” and low level 
24 October 1941 attacks. 
he “The official top speed of the version with the R.A.F. when fitted with 
or- THE WAR IN THE AIR. full armament of one 20-mm cannon firing through the airscrew boss, two 
r0- Under this heading is a discussion which develops the thought expressed 0.50-inch machine guns also firing through the airscrew disc, and four 0.300 
ng generally in the following paragraph: machine guns in the wings may not be quoted yet. 
ee “Neither the aeroplane nor the tank is a decisive weapon alone against “Operationally, the Airacobra is certain to be of great interest. The 
bee strong opposition. Each depends upon the other for the achievement of original version had a 37-mm cannon, and this is still likely to be useful for 
- final victory. We must have many times the number of aeroplanes and many ground attack duties. For air fighting, its rate of fire of only 85 rounds per 
ou times the number of tanks before we can hope to gain any decisive results in _ minute is too slow, and so the 20-mm cannon replaces the bigger weapon for 
ire action. Both are essential and neither the production nor the development combat duties. 
” of the tank or of the aeroplane can be held up for the other, They are alike “The shaft drive from the rear motor makes possible the setting of the 
0 that continued technical as well as numerical superiority is needed in 20-mm cannon to fire through the airscrew boss. Arranged on top of the 
both weapons to build up lasting supremacy. fuselage are the two 0.50-inch machine guns. They are synchronized to fire 
R between the same two sets of blades on each revolution. Naturally, the rate 
her T of fire varies greatly with the speed of the airscrew. This is something of a 
“ HE BELL AIRACOBRA. F ? disadvantage when forced to slow down in overtaking an enemy bomber. 
ol . The following are extracts taken from this — - — Nevertheless, the two 0.50-inch guns are formidable weapons. 
: “The First British Squadron of Bell Airacobra single-seat fighters (1, PP r . é cee i 
hp. Allison V-1710-E4 seotene) is now on active service with the RAF. of ip — ne te rte gas apn which aang = —— sm 
~ Fighter Command. Consumption and firing tests have proved it to havea 0° ig nlcgral « : a J ethalpee sg wage sags ong 
ips high weight of fire and bl rounds each, give the Airacobra a greater duration of light fire than any 
nd 8 ony t of fire and a reasonable range. AF ‘alized fich contemporary fighter. 
os The Airacobra goes into service with R.A.F. as a specialized fighter. en oe 
h 2 Its virtues lie in its high speed comparatively low down, its fire power and its All the guns can be fired at once, or any combination by means of a 


Tange. The Airacobra is superior to both the Me 109F on all counts at the 
heights at which it will choose to fight. For the Airacobra is not a high 


selector lever. This point is of importance on long patrols where ammunition 
must be conserved.’’, 
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7 November 1941 


THE RETREAT OF GERMAN INDUSTRY 
THE FAST DAY BOMBER 
THE WAR IN THE AIR 


19 December 1941 


NEws FROM GERMANY: ’WARE GAs! 


In this article is a brief description of a possible use that might be made 
of poisonous gas by releasing it from airplanes either contained in glass 
containers which would burst on impact with the ground or by spraying such 
gases directly from airplanes. 

This brief article presents views of Dr. Hugo Stolzenberg, owner of a 
chemical works in Hamburg and adviser to the Reichswehr, and Professors 
Meyer and Hanslian, German experts on poison gas and bacteriological war- 


fare. 
AIR FORCES NEWS LETTER 
November 1941 


THE CHIEF OUTLINES OUR PROGRESS. A RESUME OF DEVELOPMENTS. 
Major General H. H. Arnold 
BRITISH CADET TRAINING PROGRAM. Oliver Townsend 
- ms DEFENSE SYSTEM IN ACTION. STOPPING THEENEMY. Captain Oliver 
- moiaden 


ARMY DENTAL BULLETIN 
[Supplement to the Army Medical Bulletin] 


January 1942 


THE SURVEY OFFICER: AN ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM OF DENTAL CLASSI- 
FICATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL AT THE LARGE CAMPS AND STATIONS. 
Lieut. Colonel Clarence R. Benney 

INJURIES AND WOUNDS OF SOFT TISSUES AS RELATED TO ORAL SURGERY. 
Captain John C. Hampson 

REPORTS OF OBSERVERS (DENTAL CORPS) ON RECENT MANEUVERS 

DENTAL SERVICE WITH THE COMBAT REGIMENT 


ARMY MEDICAL BULLETIN 


October 1941 


THE RECOGNITION, PREVENTION, AND TREATMENT OF PERSONALITY DIS- 
ORDERS IN SOLDIERS. Edward G. Billings, M.D 

PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF SHOCK IN THE COMBAT ZONE. Captain 
Douglas B. Kendrick, Jr. 

HUMAN PLASMA AND SERUM. oem | nape B. Kendrick, Jr., and 
Lieut. Commander L.R. Newhouser, U.S. N 

FooD, NUTRITION, AND THE ARMY. Galena Paul E. Howe 

NOTES ON THE TREATMENT AND CONTROL OF CERTAIN TROPICAL DISEASES 

GERMAN STRATEGICAL PICTURE OF SMOLENSK AND KIEV 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS OF OFFICERS OF THE REGULAR ARMY DISCON- 


TINUED 
ARMY ORDNANCE 
January-February 1942 


ORDNANCE. A RECORD OF THE ARMY’S DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 
OF WEAPONS. Major General C.M. Wesson 

ANTIAIRCRAFT GUN CARRIAGES. MANUFACTURE OF THE 40-MM BOFORS 
MOUNT. J.E. Trainer 

GRAPHIC PRODUCTION CONTROL. THE USE OF VISUAL GUIDES IN ARMA- 
MENT MANUFACTURE. James D. Mooney, Vice-president, General Motors 
Corporation 

SMOKELESS POWDER. PRODUCTION OF SMALL-ARMS AND CANNON PRO- 
PELLANTS. Lieut. Colonel Henry N. Marsh, Ord-Res 

ORDNANCE TRAINING. FIELD SERVICE MAINTENANCE LOOMS LARGE ON 
THE NEW HORIZONS. Brigadier General Julian S. Hatcher 

THE NEW SEMIAUTOMATIC CARBINE. THE ARMY ADOPTS A LIGHT RIFLE 
IN RECORD TIME. Lieut.Colonel René R. Studler 


CAVALRY JOURNAL 
January-February 1942 


GERMAN CAVALRY (FOREIGN HORSE CAVALRY) 

ITALIAN CAVALRY (FOREIGN HORSE CAVALRY) 

JAPANESE CAVALRY (FOREIGN HORSE CAVALRY) 

SOVIET CAVALRY (FOREIGN HORSE CAVALRY) 

MORALE: ITS ELEMENTS AND SOURCES. Lieut.Colonel J.D. Stevens 

ENLISTED COMMUNICATION COURSES AT THE CAVALRY SCHOOL. Lieu- 
tenant Thomas R. Warner 

THE “BATTLE OF BRIDGES” 

3; HORSEMANSHIP TRAINING AT OUR CRTC. Lieut.Colonel E.M. Burnett 

and Major Henry M. Zeller 

ARMY TRAILERS. J. Edward Schipper 

THE GERMAN ARMORED FORCE. Captain Carl T. Schmidt 

TWO CAVALRY PATROLS WITH THE SMELL OF GASOLINE. Lieutenant 
S.McC. Goodwin 

EVOLUTION OF THE HORSE. Captain Robert A. Boyce 

FIRST ARMY RECONNAISSANCE. Captain Chauncey E. Howland 


CHEMICAL WARFARE BULLETIN 


January 1942 


A SYMPOSIUM — CHEMICAL WARFARE GOES ON MANEUVERS 
WITH THE First Army. Colonel Haig Shekerjian 
WITH THE SECOND ARMY. Colonel Adelno Gibson 
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WITH THE THIRD ARMY. Lieut. Colonel Francis H. Phipps 
WITH THE FourTH ARMY. Colonel F. R. Garcin 
DISINFECTING GAS MASK FACEPIECES. Major W. E. Caldwell 


COAST ARTILLERY JOURNAL 
January-February 1942 


FANATICS IN UNIFORM. Mark J. Gayn 

BARRAGE BALLOONS. Colonel R.R. Turley, Jr. 

THE Coast ARTILLERY SCHOOL KEEPS PACE. Colonel Clifford D. Hindle 

AXIS AIR TRANSPORT. J.G. Underhill 

SHOOTING THE ’CHUTISTS. Lieutenant William D. Workman, Jr. 

CAMOUFLAGE SCHOOL FOR HARBOR DEFENSE. Lieutenant Ralph E. 
Ketchum : 

FROM BUTTER TO GUNS. Major Paul L. Reed, CA-Res 

PIONEER TRAINING FOR AAA. Major Paul B. Nelson 

TRIAL SHOT PLOTTING CHART. Major Marion G. Pohl 

ORGANIZATION OF AN AA FIRING POINT. Captain Wofford T. Caldwell 

A SOLUTION FOR THE AAAIS. Lieut.Colonel Horton L. Chandler 

HARBOR DEFENSE DIRECTING POINT. Colonel F.H. Holden 


A DEFESA NACIONAL (Brazil) 
October 1941 


THE BATTLE OF MINSK-BIALYSTOK OF THE GERMAN-RUSSIAN War r 


AND CLASSICAL MILITARY MANEUVERS. 
[A batalha de Minsk-Bialystoc, da guerra germano-russa e as 
classicas manobras militares.] Captain Jayme Graca 


CAVALRY TRAINING. 
{A Instrucao na Cavalaria.] Captain José Horacio Garcia 


GERMAN INFANTRY BATTALION COMMANDER’S ACCOUNT OF ENGAGE- a 


MENTS SOUTH OF TOUL AND NANCY. 

{Narracao, feita pelo seu préprio commandante, dos combates de 
um batalhao de infantaria, do Exército Alemao, na regiao do 
Sul de Toul Nancy.] Captain Leo Dorssel 


NOTES ON AERIAL TACTICS. 
(Notas de tatica aérea.] Major Nilo Guerreiro 


BLITZKRIEG ON THE EASTERN FRONT. 
[Blitzkrieg na frente oriental.] 


AIR DEFENSE. 
[Defesa contra aeronaves.] Captain José Campos de Aragao 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING CAVALRY AS A RESULT OF MODERN METHODS 


OF WARFARE. 
[Alguns problemas da Cavalaria em face do material moderno.| 
Captain Hugo Garrastazi 


November 1941 


PREPARATION AND DIRECTION OF COMBAT EXERCISES OF SMALL 
RESERVE UNITS. 


{Preparacao e direcao de exercicios de combate das pequenas reserv- | 


as.| Lieutenant Klockenbring 


COUNTERATTACKS. . 
{Os contra-ataques.] Major Alcebiades T. da Silva 


AIR TACTICS. , ; 
(Tactica aerea.] Major Nilo Guerrereiro 


War. GEOGRAPHICAL CONSEQUENCES. 
[A guerra, consequencia geografica.] Captain J. Graca 


CAVALRY TRAINING — SECOND PERIOD. 

{Instrucao na cavalaria — 2.° perfodo.] Captain Joao de Deus 
Menna Barreto 

METHODS OF ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY FIRE. 

{Os modos de tiro da artilharia anti-aérea.] 
Wiedmann 


Lieutenant L.F.S. 


THE TRUE ROLE PLAYED BY THE SERVICE OF SUPPLY. 
{O verdadeiro papel dos estabelecimentos de subsistencia.] Captain 
José Jacinto Camerino 


EJERCITO (Spain) 
October 1941 


ARTILLERY PROBLEMS. 
{Problemas artilleros.] General Martinos de Campos 


AMMUNITION CONSUMPTION. 
{Consumo de municiones.] Major Rodriguez Cano 


GUN LOCATIONS. _ 
{Asentamientos artilleros.] Captain Fernando Espana 
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INFORMATION SERVICE IN THE INFANTRY REGIMENT. 
[La Informacién en los Regimientos de Infanteria.] Captain Ariza 


COAST DEFENSE. 
[Defensa de costas.] Major Francisco Dopico Gonzélez 


INFANTRY CANNON. | . 
{Canones de Infanteria.] Major Navas San Juan 


MODERN CAVALRY. 
[Caballeria moderna.] Major Valderr4bano 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE BATTALION IN THE DEFENSIVE POSITION. 
|Distribucién de un Batallén en la posicién de resistencia.] Captains 
Muslera and Bustamante 


THE DIVISION QUARTERMASTER. 
[El Intendente en la Divisién.] Captain Lépez Sanz 


A PRACTICAL GUN CARRIAGE SOLUTION. 
[Solucién pratica del carrillo de Artilleria.] Captain Montalvo 


FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 
January 1942 


ORGANIZATION OF OBSERVATION. Major W.H. Bartlett 

TRAINING THE FORWARD OBSERVER IN THE GERMAN ARMY. Lieut. 
Colonel Thomas North 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE ARTILLERY AIR OBSERVER IN THE GERMAN ARMY 

STRATEGICAL MARCH OF THE LIGHT ARTILLERY BATTALION. Lieut.Colonel 
John J. Burns 

AQUA-BLITZING. Lieutenant John B. Sweger 

WAR INTHE FRENCH ALPS. Lieutenant Charles Taquey, French Artillery 

COMMENTS ON THE WAR 

ANTITANK DELUSIONS? Brigadier General G.H. Franke 

BRIGHT LIGHTS. Lieut.Colonel Riley F. Ennis 

WaR IN THE BALKANS. Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
‘ CAMPAIGN OF FLANDERS, 1940. Part V. Captain Leo Framery, French 

rmy 


February 1942 


PACK ARTILLERY FOR SPECIAL OPERATIONS. Lieut.Colonel E.M. Edmon- 
son 

COMBAT TEAMS AGAINST PARACHUTISTS. Lieut.Colonel Royal L. Gervais 
‘ aces GUNS IN TODAY’S WAR. Lieutenant Charles Taquey, French 

rtillery 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE GUN. Part I. Hoffman Nickerson 

ARTILLERY IN MOUNTAIN WARFARE. Major Langrock 

AMMUNITION SUPPLY. Lieut.Colonel John H. Sampson, Jr. 

DESERT ENCOUNTER. Lieut.Colonel David Larr 

A TACTICIAN’S PARADISE. Lieut.Colonel Riley F. Ennis 

NEW FIELD ARTILLERY WEAPONS 

WAR IN THE BALKANS. Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 

JUNGLE WARFARE. Lieutenant Edward A. Raymond 

CAMPAIGN OF FLANDERS, 1940— ParT VI. Captain Leo Framery, 
French Army 

SURVEY PLANS AND PROCEDURE. Lieut.Colonel E.B. Gjelsteen 

LorD GoRT (COMMENTS ON THE WAR) 


March 1942 


JAPANESE TACTICS. Part I 
_ FIRE DIRECTION TECHNIQUE FOR GROUPMENT AND DIVISION ARTILLERY. 
Lieut.Colonel E.B. Gjelsteen 
FIRE DIRECTION DECENTRALIZED. Captain J.J. Davis 
FIRE DIRECTION WITHOUT MAPS. Lieut.Colonel H.C. Demuth 
FIRE-DIRECTION TRAINING IN GERMAN ARTILLERY BATTALION 
TOBRUK. Lieut.Colonel David Larr 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE GUN. Part II. Hoffman Nickerson 
ANTITANK GUNNERY. Lieut.Colonel Paul B. Bell 
Gj Loar PLANS AND PROCEDURE — CONCLUSION. Lieut.Colonel E.B. 
Jelsteen 
War IN THE BALKANS. Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
PALESTINE AT THE CROSSROADS. Lieut.Colonel Riley F. Ennis 
oon THE OTHER ARMS AND SERVICES: VII — THE QUARTERMASTER 
PS 
THE CAMPAIGN OF FLANDERS, 1940— CONCLUSION. Captain Leo 
Framery, French Army 


FIGHTING FORCES (Great Britain) 
December 1941 


THE BATTLE FOR Moscow. Major General H. Rowan-Robinson 
NEW LIGHT ON DUNKIRK. By “Commentator” 
NOTES ON THE WAR IN THE AIR 

THE EVOLUTION OF GERMAN INFANTRY TACTICS. Captain W.R. Young 

“THE BOMBER AS A POLICE WEAPON.” Air Commodore L.E.O. Charlton 

om HOME GUARD SITUATIONS AND EMERGENCIES. By “Demonstration 

cer ° 

CAMOUFLAGE. Richard Clapham (See Foreign Military Digests Section) 

ERMAN TROOPS IN A RUSSIAN WINTER, Anton Nijinski (See Foreign 
Military Digests Section) 


February 1942 


TWO GREAT OFFENSIVES. Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR WITH JAPAN. Major-General H. 
Rowan-Robinson 

NOTES ON THE WAR IN THE AIR. J.W. Jennings 

HoME GUARD: GUERRILLA WARFARE. By “Demonstration Officer’ 

THE HoME GUARD 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
January 1942 


FROM THE CHIEF’S OFFICE: THE FIRST DUTY OF A LEADER 

FANATICS IN UNIFORM. Mark J. Gayn 

PLANES, TANKS, GUNS AND DOUGHBOYS. Lieut.Colonel John U. Ayotte 

TANK-FIGHTER TEAM. PART FOUR: RETREAT TOTHESOUTH. Lieutenant 
Robert M. Gerard 

TANKS CAN BE STOPPED. S.L.A. Marshall 

ARMORED INFANTRY PLATOON COMBAT TEAM. Colonel T.J. Camp 

NEW TANK DESTROYER BATTALIONS 

SOP FOR MOTOR MARCHES. By Major Motors 


February 1942 


FROM THE CHIEF’S OFFICE: THE RIFLE REGIMENT IN THE OFFENSIVE 

THE JAP WAR MACHINE. Lieutenant John Scofield 

FROM AN OLD SOLDIER TO THE NEW. Gerald W. Johnson 

AIR SUPPORT IN TODAY’S WAR. Colonel Allison J. Barnett 

AXIS AIR TRANSPORT. J.G. Underhill 

ALL-OUT MAP ERROR. Major Thomas E. Stone 

GROUND TROOPS AA METHODS 

WHY NOT EXAMINE DRIVERS? 

THE DEFENSE OF AN ISLAND. Captain F.0.B. Musch, Netherlands 
East Indies Army 

INTRODUCING AUSTRALIA. C. Hartley Grattan 

THE SHAPE OF WAR AS IT IS. Lieutenant Edward Atlas 


March 1942 


FROM THE CHIEF’S OFFICE: THE RIFLE REGIMENT IN THE DEFENSIVE 
we THE COLONEL INSPECTS HIS MOTORS. Part One. Captain Charles S. 
rsa 
SIX MONTHS WITH THE JAP INFANTRY. Major Harold Doud 
7 _ PRINCETON PROGRAM OF MILITARY STUDIES. Dr. Edward Mead 
arle 
GUERRILLA WARFARE. Part One. Bert Levy 
NIGHT FIGHTING. (Editorial) 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 
(Great Britain) 


November 1941 


A PORTABLE STEAM FIELD DISINFESTOR. Major Robert G.W. Ollerenshaw 
DRUM PORTABLE DISINFECTOR. Major J.T. Wybourn 
AN IMPROVISED STERILIZER FOR FIELD MEDICAL UNITS. Major A.W. 
Stopford Thompson 
December 1941 


MEMORANDUM ON WAR SURGERY AT THE 53RD GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
SUDAN, JANUARY 1941-APRIL 1941. Major R. Stuppell 

THE TREATMENT OF ABDOMINAL WOUNDS. Colonel W.H. Ogilvie, Con- 
sulting Surgeon to the East Africa Force 

A PORTABLE SHOWER AND DISINFESTOR UNIT. Captain R.H.C. Manifold 


January 1942 


AN INVESTIGATION OF NIGHT VISION AMONG PERSONNEL OF AN A.A. UNIT. 
Captain Brian St.J. Steadman 

DESCRIPTION OF A SIMPLE IMPROVISED DISINFECTOR (UNIT TYPE). Major 
Frederic Evans 

HYGIENE WITH A “FORCE.” Major D.P. Holmes 

MODIFICATION OF PORTABLE DISINFESTOR. Captain Cruickshank 

THE USE OF THE 1 KW. LIGHTING SET IN THE TREATMENT OF SHOCK. 
Captain D.A.G. Brown 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY (Great Britain) 
October 1941 
MOBILITY THROUGH CAPTURES. Major General H. Rowan-Robinson 


SOME THOUGHTS ON ARTILLERY WEAPONS AND ORGANIZATION. Major 
R.B. Rice 

NOTES ON POLICE AND SIMILAR FORMATIONS IN THE REIcH. Lieutenant 
G.A. Minto 

REFLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. THE FINAL CRISIS — CHANAK 1922- 
23. By aC.R.A. 


ARMY AND AIR CO-OPERATION. Lieut.Colonel H.L.F. Dimmock 
NOTES ON SEARCHLIGHTS. Colonel H.W. Hill 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 
(Great Britain) 
November 1941 


CANADA’S WAR EFFORT 

THE TWO FACES OF GERMANY. Lieut.Colonel H. de Watteville 

THE INDUSTRIAL POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE WAR. Cap- 
ain R.H. Bright 
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HYGIENE AND THE MARCH. Major Frederic Evans 
OCEAN AIR TRANSPORT 
DIARY OF THE WAR 


JOURNAL OF THE UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA 
(Great Britain — India) 


July 1941 


A BRIGADE AT DUNKIRK — AND AFTER. Brigadier J.G. Smyth 
COMBINED OPERATIONS — SEA, LAND AND AIR. By Auspex 
WHEELS OVER ERITREA. Lieut.Colonel G.S.R. Webb 

OLD ARMY RECRUITING POSTERS. J. Paine 

THOUGHTS ON PROPAGANDA. Major C.B. Birdwood 
ARMOURED LORRIES. Major D.H.J. Williams 

A SIDELIGHT ON RECRUITING. Major E.A. Hamlyn 


MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 
November 1941 


NAVAL GUNFIRE SUPPORT IN COUNTERBATTERY 

ARMORED FORCES AND OUR ARMORED FORCE 

‘THE MARINE CORPS BATTALION INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 

AN EXTRAORDINARY EPISODE OF THE BATTLES OF 1940 

THE AZORES 

A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF FLANK PROTECTION, SECOND DIVISION (A.E.F., 
FRANCE), 3 OCTOBER TO 9 OCTOBER 1918. Major R.H. Schubert 

ALMANAC OF THE MARINE CORPS 


MEMORIAL DEL EJERCITO DE CHILE (Chile) 
May-June 1941 


CHILEAN TREATISE ON MOUNTAIN COMBAT. 
[Tratado chileno de Montana.] Captain Guillermo Toledo O. 


STUDY OF BRAIN REACTIONS OF PILOTS IN TRAINING. 
[Estudio de las ondas cerebrales de los futuros pilotos aviadores.] 


Lieut.Colonel Guillermo Lopez Larrain 
* 


NOTES ON AVIATION, AERIAL BOMBARDMENT, BOMBS AND THEIR 
EFFECTS, AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF SHELTERS. 

[Informaciones sobre aviation, bombardeos aéreos, bombas y sus 
efectos, construcci6n de refugios.] Captain Danilo Bassi G. 


THE STUDY OF MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 
[Estudio dela Geografia Militar.] Lieut.Colonel René Avarez Marin 


THE CROSSING OF THE MEUSE. 
[El Rompimiento del Mosa.]} 


Translation by Colonel Galvarino 
Zuniga, Retired 


CHANGES IN THE ART OF WAR. 
{Cambios del Arte Militar.) Lieut.Colonel G. Soldan, German Army 


Since World War I, all serious and clear-visioned military men have 
realized the fact that it was no longer possible to obtain decisions in war as 
the defensive or repellant force of the arms employed had increased to the 
point where it was no longer possible to break it down by any means or 
method whatsoever. As a result of this, war of movement, though it might 
start for a few brief moments, lapsed again more or less quickly into the iner- 
tia of trench warfare or, at least, a really decisive battle never occurred. 

It was on account of this impasse in which both adversaries found them- 
selves in the prosecution of their plans, this obvious breakdown of the military 
machine, that the economic war and the war of propaganda were gradually 
developed which were at the bottom of the final decision in the World War 
and since that time have assumed the proportions we now observe in them. 
The so-called totality of modern war may be attributed, therefore, at least 
in one important respect, to the notorious inability of an army to end a war. 
If the year 1914, in place of witnessing “the miracle of the Marne,” had 
witnessed the battle of the Marne conducted as a war of annihilation and 
afterwards the total military defeat of France, war would have preserved its 
true character which today as yesterday, consists in the obtaining of definite 
results by means of battles of annihilation. 

Even during the World War, a few methods had appeared for bringing 
about a resumption of the war of movement. These consisted primarily in 
the possibilities of the development of the aerial arm. These methods also 
included the tanks, which without doubt were a great help to the English 
and French in 1917-1918 and also, at least to a certain extent, motorization. 
Likewise, certain new tactical methods and a few minor elements of combat, 
as for example, mines and trench mortars, as well as revisions and changes in 
infantry armament, were so outstanding in their results even at the time of 
the World War that if their development and perfection were to be continued, 
there were hopes that they might gain the ascendency over the power of 
repellant arms, particularly the machine gun. The Germans, during the 
period of limitations imposed by the Versailles Treaty, were spared more 
than one mistake. The mistakes of the others served as a lesson to them. 
The truth again was manifested that perfect arms cannot be produced at 
the outset. Their development is necessary, and this never takes place 
without mistakes. But when the Germans began the work of the reconstruc- 
tion of their army they were able to begin just where the others had left off. 

The wars of South America, China, Abyssinia and Spain were of great 
importance in this development. They were observed with growing interest 
by the staffs of all the great military states. The Spanish War was regarded 
as a practical lesson, as a testing ground for arms of all types. Much was 
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learned also in other regards in this theater of war. In spite of all this, 
opinions were widely divergent in the professional press of the various natioiis, 
Particularly in Betlend and France, they persisted in the idea of Clausewite 
mat, -" all cases, defensive operations are the most powerful of the tactical 
methods, 

France feared offensive warfare because of casualties involved. Her 
frontier fortifications likewise preserited the character of a war waged with 
complete reliance on the repellant power of the machiné gun: The impression 
is gained that during the seven months which she had for preparation, the 
French infantry did nothing but construct wire entanglements flanked by 
machine guns set in teinforeed concrete émplacements: Today; when one 
sees these fortifications, almost intact, it is true that judging by the experi- 
ences of the World War, he will say: “They cannot pass here.” 

Germany’s enemies had knowledge of modern methods of warfare, but 
they made no practical use of their knowledge. It could not have been a 
secret for Germany’s enemies that the air arm, the tank and motorization in 
general, offered prospects which might be turned into new methods of combat 
by an intelligent adversary. In fact, Italian and Russian regulations had 
long ago indicated a desire to wage a war of movement by use of the new 
arms and, besides, the Polish campaign should have aroused serious reflec- 
tions in their minds. 

We may ask the question: “Just where is the boundary line between 
tactics and strategy?” 

There have been few battles in the present war which have followed the 
traditional trend, that is, with regular concentration of forces, preparation, 
assault and exploitation. The extremely inconsequential action, when viewed 
against the background of the totality of operations, of a lieutenant who 
puts a few reinforced concrete bunkers out of commission or destroys a dozen 
tanks, produces greater repercussions today than a battle did formerly, 
Following is an example which will illustrate this statement more clearly. 
On 21 May, when the German troops occupied Abbeville at the point where 
the Somme flows into the English Channel, the army group which was 
advancing from Luxembourg, Belgium and France, had covered 350 kilo- 


meters of territory in eleven days of march and steady fighting. These eleven | 


days can be called without exaggeration, one gigantic battle against powerful 
enemy opposition. This means that they covered an average of 30 kilometers 
daily during the battle. But at the time the tanks were entering Abbeville, 
they were still fighting bitterly far in the rear along the Meuse to the south 
of Sedan. Powerful enemy groups (several divisions) were still offering 
stubborn resistance in the forest of Mormal south of Maubeuge in the center 
of the enormous battlefield, 120 kilometers in a direct line from Abbeville. 
They were also fighting at the same time at other points to their right and 
left, at a great distance back of the first line, and all about the various head- 
quarters including those of the various armies. 

Strategy and tactics are wholly confused. It is not unusual for actions 
carried by troop commanders to acquire strategic importance, while on the 
contrary, even the commanding general of the armies dictates orders which 
at times are of greater tactical than strategical importance. It has never 
before been so apparent, that all depends on superiority of command. But 
never has the command made such great demands on the commanding officers 
of all grades as regards speed, adaptability and the execution of decisions, 
and these were never carried out with such daring. The enemy command 
was never able even approximately to equal these German commands, and 
being confronted by an unknown mode of fighting, they finally failed com- 
pletely; and being unable to find an escape, dragged their troops with them 
into chaotic disorder which meant but one thing — destruction! 

In the final analysis it is in the superiority of the German command that 
we find the secret of their triumph. What there was in the way of new weap- 
ons was developed to the point of perfection, organized and wisely adapted 
to its purposes and the troops carefully familiarized with their operation, 
then employed with extreme audacity and with firm belief in the final out- 
come. With all these elements working together and the support of a per- 
fectly disciplined body of troops ready for any sacrifice, the Germans suc- 
ceeded in introducing a new method of fighting and by means of which they 
were able to successfully take up the task of removing “‘military prosecution 
of war’ from where it had been since the days of the World War. By these 
means it became possible to return to a war of movement on a great scale. 


GERMAN PARACHUTE TROOPS. 
{Las Tropas de Cazadores Paracaidistas Alemanas.] 


In the great victories won by the German armies in May of last year in 
Holland, Belgium and France, parachute troops played an important part. 
It has been but a few years that such units have been in existence and they 
were first presented to public attention in the fall of 1986. 

On 10 May of last year, when the German attacks began on the western 
front, parachute troops were almost instantly in possession of important 
bridges in Rotterdam and Dortrecht. They took possession of certain other 
bridges and of the Ardenne highway and Hewent 5 in a hitherto unheard-of 
manner the fortress of Eben-Emael in the vicinity of Liege which completely 
dominated the nearby bridges over the Meuse. 

The execution of these unique operations requires troops who have been 
put through a course of systematic and intense training and instruction, 
troops of great energy and boldness and spirit of sacrifice. Therefore, admis- 
sion to this elite arm requiring these special characteristics is granted on the 
basis of very careful selection. Admission to the parachute school requires 
the completion prior to this, of the basic military education as well as com- 
pliance with many physical and mental requirements. The physical require- 
ments are greater even than those for service as aviators. The instruction 
itself relates not only to matters of aviation, but also to all that a soldier 
should know for combat on the ground. 

Before the future parachutist takes his first jump into space, he musg 
submit to a complete course of training. The practical preliminary trainint 
is accomplished by means of a fuselage set on a pedestal which is used for 
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practice jumping. By slow stages the men prepare themselves for jumping 
from a plane in flight. Maneuvers, positions, postures, all are practiced 
persistently till the best and safest system has been acquired. He gradually 
reaches the point where he executes jumps in series, as they are required later 
from the plane in flight. For the time being, his leaps carry him only to the 
sand box. Various instructional manuals complete the theoretical training. 

After the parachute pupil has become accustomed to the altitudes through 
training flights, he makes his first jump. Later he participates in serial jumps 
in which all the soldiers leave the plane with but a few seconds interval 
between their jumps. These are made in winds of various strength and also 
in the evening twilight. The training also includes the jump of an entire 
unit with training exercises immediately on their arrival on the ground. 
When the course of training has been completed, the pupil receives the par- 
ticular badge of the paratrooper which must be re-won each year. 


July-August 1941 


THE CAMPAIGN ON THE EASTERN: FRONT. 
{La campana en el frente oriental.] Major Victor Chavez D 


The resemblance between the offensive of the German army group under 
Marshal von Boek, on the central sector, aimed in the direction of Minsk 
and Smolensk, and that of Napoleon 129 years ago over the same route, is 
too evident to be doubted and its objective is the capital of the Soviet Union. 
Yesterday as today, the operational forces lose their way somewhere between 
Leningrad and Moscow. The facts are proving it. 

It is necessary in this connection that we consider a few matters of an 
historical and organizational nature at the risk, even, of being accused of 
possessing speculative tendencies. The logical examination of a few facts 
will a the author of these reflections the misfortune of being misinter- 

reted. 
, The actual racial composition of the front advancing toward the east 
consists of Finns, Germans, Rumanians, Hungarians, Slovaks, Croatians and 
Italians, | poe comparable to the cosmopolitan army of Napoleon I in the 
celebrated and disastrous campaign of 1812 against Russia. 

Consequently, all whimsical calculations concerning the chances of fail- 
ure or success in the present campaign, are anticipated for the moment. It 
is true that fundamental differences of a military nature are to be observed 
which allow us to regard these two campaigns from different angles, in their 
distinct settings in time and states of human progress. 

Napoleon, in 1812, in command of an army of 700,000 men, the greatest 
since the time of Xerxes, failed completely, routed by the cold, sickness, and 
the failure of his supply lines and returned to France with only 18,000 men 
who escaped destruction. 

This historical instance which is of such transcendency, has been utilized 
by the strategists of our era. The experience obtained on the German side in 
the war of 1914-1918, and especially in the present conflict, have yielded 
their fruits. As an example of these fruits, we have the so-called “‘blitzkrieg’”’ 
tactics which preceded the present offensive operations against Russia. 

Mechanized forces and speed of movement in modern armies, particu- 
larly the quality of the veteran German army, eliminate this cause of failure. 
It is the capacity of the Supreme Command, technical progress, reserves of 
materials and the fighting spirit of the troops which are the decisive factors 
in modern warfare. 

There is also another important factor belonging to the concept just 
expressed. Aside from the prime importance of the “‘army of the front,’ we 
must give very special consideration to the ‘‘army of the rear” which supplies 
and maintains the life of the fighting forces. This is what is meant by the 
generic term, “‘line of communications.” 

The successful campaigns of the western front, of Poland and the Balkans, 
were made possible, outside of the training and high degree of preparation 
which had been given to the troops on the front, by the excellent organiza- 
tion and efficiency of the supply and evacuation formations of the service of 
supplies of the German army. 

The invasion of Crete, a unique example of planned audacity, was 
accomplished during its first phases, across the waters of the Mediterranean 
(200 to 800 kilometers from the point of departure), by means of an aerial 
line of communications which was here given its first large scale employment 
in history, by the ‘Luftwaffe,’ and secondly, by the action of the Italian 
navy of the Dodecanese islands which established sea communications of a 
permanent form with the island. a 

Preparations for a campaign supposes a special knowledge of political 
economy, economic mobilization, transportation and communications and, 
very particularly, a finished technique in the operation of these services on 
the part of the supreme command and its technical organizations. It is 
only in this manner that it is possible to obtain coordination of effort on the 
part of the forces engaged in maneuvers and combat and the forces of the 
services of the rear — an indispensable condition of “total war.” | 

The enormous quantities of provisions, ammunition, war equipment and 
medical supplies and other elements connected with an army engaged in war 
Operations, must reach the troops regularly and when needed in spite of all 
difficulties and dangers. 

It is our lot to be eye witnesses of a limitless process of destruction and 
reconstruction whose repercussions will be incalculable. ae ; 

The hitherto invincible German army and the colossal military might of 
the Soviet Union which until lately was unknown as regards its spiritual and 
material fabric, are engaged today in a struggle to the death. ny 

Technical factors help; but it is the human factor which is the decisive 
One in the struggle. This states a well-known military aphorism of our 
changing times and the facts confirm it. ; 

A study of the situation at the end of the sixth week of the offensive 
(22 June to 2 August), permits us to reach the following conclusions: 

(1) This campaign, the greatest in history, has been characterized by 
fnormous distances, great masses of troops and the employment of ultra- 
modern methods of warfare. These factors demand great, economic power, 


solid morale on the part of the fighting troops and supreme commands capa- 
ble of directing and guiding the required maneuvers. 

(2) Armored units have been employed in breakthrough action in ample 
strategic and gigantic material proportions with success as decisive as that 
attained in the first two weeks of the present offensive (the battle in the 
environs of Bailystok and Minsk). The wedge driven into the central sector 
of the Russian front in the rectangular area determined by the cities of Minsk, 
Smolensk and Polotsk, gave the Germans advantages in their attack on the 
Stalin line and approaches to Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev. 

(3) A complex strategy is being employed, which has been unknown up 
to the present time in the annals of war and which is imposed in the encounter 
of formidable armies more or less equal to one another in numerical strength 
and equipment, viz., encirclement, which is designed to subdivide the enemy’s 
front by means of partial annihilation of the forces which are caught in the 
“Kessel.” This method of fighting eliminates so-called “static fronts.” This 
new strategy may perhaps prove, in time, to be one of the greatest legacies 
left by this armed conflict in the professional military field. 

(4) The Soviet war machine, an enigma to some and myth to others, 
has indeed given practical proof of its solid organization and great combat 
strength. For the first time in the present mechanized war, the German 
army has met an adversary who is able to offer decided resistance and hurl 
into the battle soldiers of extreme valor. 

(5) Once again the high professional efficiency of the German army has 
been made apparent, a factor which has endowed it with enormous opera- 
tional capacities and an output in its industry, war, which is unequalled in 
the history of nations. 


PURSUIT PLANES OF 1940. 
{La aviacién de caza en 1940.] 


History of the development of speed in pursuit aviation with short 
ou on diving, machine-gun use in the air, and physiological effects on 
the pilot. 


DIVE BOMBERS. 
[Bombardeo en picada.] 


DEFENSE AGAINST NIGHT BOMBING. 
[La defensa antiaérea del bombardeo nocturno.] 


Description of sound ranging in antiaircraft defense at night. 


PERUVIAN PARACHUTE TROOPS IN THE LAST MANEUVERS. 
[Paracaidistas peruanos en las dltimas maniobras.] 


Parachute troops made their initial appearance in Peru during the 1940 
army maneuvers. 
September-October 1941 


CHILEAN TREATISE ON MOUNTAIN COMBAT, _ 
(Tratado chileno de montana.] Captain Guillermo Toledo O. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF MECHANICAL AND 
HORSE TRACTION AND TRANSPORTATION BY MEANS OF PACK 
ANIMALS. 

[Estudio comparativo de la traccién mecanica, hipémovil y a lomo.| 
Lieutenant Rogelio Cortés Cordovez 


DEFENSE PSYCHOLOGY. 

[Psicologia de la Defensa.| 

ARMY CORPS MEDICAL SECTION DURING OFFENSIVE ACTIONS. _ 

[Servicio Sanitario del cuerpo de Ejército en la ofensiva.] Lieut. 
Colonel Juan Martin Rocha 


TURKEY’S MILITARY STRENGTH. 
[La potencia militar de Turqufa.] 
(See Foreign Military Digests Section.) 


APPLICATION OF THE THEORIES OF GENERAL DOUHET. 
{[Aplicacién de las Teorias del General Douhet.] 


NATIONAL DEFENSE IN PERU. 
[Defensa Nacional en el Peru.| 


MILITARWISSENSCHAFTLICHE MITTEILUNGEN (Austria) 
October 1941 


THE GREATEST ANNIHILATION IN HISTORY. F 
[Der grésste Vernichtungssieg der Geschichte.| Major General 
Paschek 
POLITICO-MILITARY SKETCHES CONCERNING CURRENT EVENTS. 
THREATENED ISLANDS IN THE ATLANTIC. 
[Wehrpolitische Skizzen zum Zeitgeschehen. Bedrohte Atlantikin- 
seln.] Colonel Mlaker 
(See Foreign Military Digests Section.) 


MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT (Germany) 
17 October 1941 


THE ENCIRCLEMENT BATTLE AT VJASMA AND BRJANSK. ANNIHILA- 
TION OF THE LAST OF BUDIENNY’S FORCES. 

[Die Kesselschlachten von Wjasma und Brjansk. Vernichtung der 
letzten Budjenny-Kriafte.] 
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ANTITANK GUN AGAINST TANK. 
{Pak gegen Panzer.] Corporal Kuche 


SCOUT PATROL ON THE MAGINOT LINE. 
{Ein Spahtrupp zur Maginot-Linie.] Corporal Sigge 


IN A SCOUTING PARTY ON THE DYLE POSITION, 
|Auf Spahtrupp an der Dyle-Stellung.] 


Our orders are: “Reconnaissance through Liebersaat, Corbais, Ruchaux, 
and Labais.”’ 

Our division yesterday broke up the leading English and French units 
and was driving them ahead of them. Contact must again be established 
with the enemy today. The enemy is motorized and retreats quickly. As a 
result we spend the entire day looking for him. He is always certain to be 
along rivers, and we have a river ahead of us. The Dyle position! We 
know what this means to the enemy — protection of the capital and protec- 
tion of the English and French who are just now joining forces after their 
advance. Mounted reconnaissance to learn where the enemy is and getting 
the exact location of his positions, is a peculiarity of scouting party duty on 
the western front. The advance riders suddenly bob up, then disappear. The 
terrain is very close. The troop rides in the fields since the roads are too 
dangerous. We cautiously approach Corbais. Everything is quiet except 
for the barking of a few dogs. The village is abandoned. We send back the 
report to the detachment headquarters that Corbais is free of the enemy. 
We hurriedly remount and are off. Time is precious, especially during twi- 
light. Ruchaux appears. A few shots ring out with resounding echoes to 
the left of the railroad line. We are fired on from the woods close by on the 
right. We also find that the edge of the woods back of us is occupied by the 
enemy. We are in the midst of hostile lines or at least among advanced 
outposts. The German artillery is laying down its fire both on them and us. 
I and three of the men make our way through the woods on foot past French 
sentries. After a few minutes we arrive at the great embankment back of 
which is Dyle. Three hundred meters away on the other side newly exca- 
vated trenches and rifle pits stand out clearly against the background of the 
fields and meadows. If we just had the village, we could lie here in the 
protection of this sewer during the whole battle, and make worth-while 
observations. When I glance towards our horses, the blood freezes in my 
veins. Several Frenchmen must have noticed us and are now trying to 
capture us. In a flash we leap into a ditch and run stooping to a tributary 
ditch and from this escape into the woods. Here we run directly into two 
Moroccans who appear as suddenly. They surrender. We wonder if it is a 
trick to gain time for their comrades. We fire a few shots at our pursuers 
and force the two wearers of the fez into a run ahead of us. The messenger 
was just on the point of galloping away to report to the divisional command 
as we got back to our horses. The two prisoners run all the way to the 
edge of the woods with the horses. But as we go dashing back past the 
French outposts we cannot expect the two men to keep abreast of us. Only 
the flashing shoes of our horses show them the way as the German cavalrymen 
disappear in a cloud of dust. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AN INITIAL VICTORY IN WAR. 
[Die Bedeutung eines ersten Sieges im Kriege.] Colonel von Mantey 


NEUTRAL NATIONS SEEK THE ANSWER TO THE QUESTION: UPON WHAT 
Is GERMANY’S MILITARY SUPREMACY BASED? 

{Neutrale untersuchen: Worauf beruht Deutschlands militarische 
Uberlegenheit.} 


24 October 1941 


IN THE DEFENSE ZONE AROUND Moscow. 
{Im Verteidigungsgiirtel von Moskau.] 


Review of political and military events. Description of German progress 
in Russia based on official German reports. 


THE ATTACK OF THE POSITIONS ALONG THE DYLE. 
[Verstoss auf die Dyle-Stellung.] Feldwebel Horbach 


Accounts of individual engagements during the campaign in the Low 
Countries, based on dispatches by soldier-correspondents. 


DEFENSIVE BATTLES OF THE 5TH COMPANY OF A MOTOR TRANSPORT 
REGIMENT. 

|Abwehrkaémpfe der 5. ampente einer Kraftwagen-Transport- 
Regiments.] Captain Rehm 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE SOVIET WAR INDUSTRIES. 
[Das Riistungspotential der Sowjets.] 
(See Foreign Military Digests Section.) 


31 October 1941 

THE ATTACK ON GEMBLOUX. 

{|Angriff auf Gembloux.] Head Gunner Matthias 
7 November 1941 


FORCING OF A PASSAGE OVER THE DYLE CANAL BY PIONEERS AT 
LOWEN, 14-15 May 1940. 

[Vorstoss von Pionieren iiber den Dyle-Kanal bei Léwen am 14./15. 
Mai 1940.] Gunner Josef Wagener 


(See Foreign Military Digests Section.) 


IN A GERMAN TANK. (THE DAY AT ALOST.) 
[Am Tage von Alost.] Gunner von Weitzel 
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It is 18 May 1940. We have been on foot since 5:00 AM. Last night we 
crossed the Dyle Canal after violent fighting and had then made our camp in 
an orchard at a Village entrance. All weariness had disappeared although 
we had had but a short rest when we heard the order: “Mount! Forward 
march!” The first tanks have scarcely passed the limits of the village whei 
they encounter machine-gun fire, and exactly 30 meters further on the first 
bullets fly over our heads. The turret is turned to the left, with a jerk; 
There is fire from the edge of a grain field and more bullets whine past us, 
this time uncomfortably close. I fespotid with firé atid the other one do 
too, whenever they locate the enemy: The adversary has séver 
concealed machine-gun nests from Which he sweeps the highway perfectly, 
But we are safe against infantry fite in the shélter of our tanks, while the 
enemy is not able to stand the fire of our heavy machine guns and antitank 
gun. His fire gradually Weakéns: Thé moment has now arrived when the 
various s¢outing detachments eat be engaged in reconnaissance. My scout 
patrol is ordered to reeonnoiter as far as Okeyem and to determine if a bridge 
which is located there has been wrecked or not. If it has not been, we are 
to prevent its destruction and capture it. We have travelled a little more 
than 6 miles without seeing anything of the enemy. Just as we round a 
curve and before arriving at an intersection, for a moment we catch sight 
of the rear end of a tank. Assuming it is one of our scout patrols, our leader 
sends the second tank after it to find out just what sort of a tank it is. In 
the meantime, the self-propelled gun and my machine-gun truck proceed to 





the intersection and stop. We suddenly hear violent machine-gun fire and | 
the next moment our tank comes down the highway at full speed followed © 


by two English tanks which fire at it incessantly. I yank my machine gun 
around and let them have it as fast as the gun will fire and the antitank gun, 
about 30 yards back of me, does the same. The first “Tommy” plunges onto 
a side road, smoke pouring from his tank, and disappears. The second roars 
past me at a distance of not over 5 yards without hitting me, however, and 
plunges down a slope, on fire, a short distance from our antitank gun. All 
this has happened in a few moments and only now do we realize clearly what 
has occurred. The entire job was done by the antitank gunner. We are just 
about to look closer at the burning English tank when the leader of my scout 
patrol notices a big cloud of smoke rising back of distant trees. He immedi- 
ately sends me to investigate, believing it may perhaps be the other “Tommy” 
who had disappeared on the side road leaving a heavy trail of smoke. He 
was correct. After having gone about a thousand yards, I catch sight of 
him afire at the entrance to the next village. I report to our scout patrol 
leader that the second English tank is also destroyed. This was but a short 
episode in our reconnaissance. It was long before our mission was accom- 
plished, and we had much excitement several other times this same day 
before returning to our detachment at 10:00 PM. 


RUSSIAN NAVAL POWER. 
{Die Seemacht der Sowjets.] Captain von Waldeyer-Hartz 


(See Foreign Military Digests Section.) 
14 November 1941 


A PIONEER PLATOON BREAKS THROUGH THE FRONTIER DEFENSES AT 
KRIVA-PALANKA. 


{Ein Pionierzug durchbricht die Grenzverteidigung vor Kriva- [ 


Palanka.] 
(See Foreign Military Digests Section.) 


21 November 1941 


GERMAN PIONEERS IN AN ENGLISH TANK. 
{Deutsche Pioniere im englischen Panzerwagen.| 


(See Foreign Military Digests Section.) 


TWO PIONEERS STORM THE ENEMY’S TRENCHES. 
[Zwei Pioniere stiirmen die feindlichen Griaben.] 


I lay with two comrades in a muddy trench some 50 yards from the Lys. 
We had rome 5% to get our little pneumatic raft this far and were tempora- 
raily protected here from hostile fire. Our tank comes rolling up. Now is 
our chance to climb out and continue on our way under its protection. But 
we are quickly discovered by the enemy. Bullets fairly rain about us! | 
cautiousiy look the enemy over trying to make out his machine-gun location. 
At last I discover it. In order not to divulge the location of our crossing 
me. we make our way down to the river bank in the shelter of the tank. 

he tank gunner immediately opens fire on the hostile machine-gun nest. 
The first burst goes straight to its mark and the Belgians lie bleeding and 
groaning on the ground. A few of them realize the uselessness of resistance, 
and surrender. This was our chance! We rush down to the water with the 
raft and jump in. 

Soon we are across, Comrade Klemt and myself! As though having 
super-human strength, we dash like mad men at an enemy machine-gun nest. 
But what do we see! The whole field is crisscrossed with trenches and 
machine-gun nests. Dirty faces stare up at us. Has our last hour struck? 
We are but two men. No, we are more than that. We bear down on them 
yelling like madmen. What we shout would be hard to recall, but we order 
them, cursing, to climb out of their trenches and holes and to raise their 
hands. With every group we encounter, one by one they surrender and keep 
crawling out of their holes. There seems to be no end of them! We finally 
have some 75 men. Our problem now is where to take them. Every time 
we get more than five yards from them a steady stream of bullets is loosed 
at us. Will our infantry ever arrive? Are we still all alone here? Fortunately, 
we have not been forgotten. We see a machine-gun detachment crossing the 
river. Two of the men take charge of the prisoners and lead them away. 
We now continue our advance. I keep to tie right. Something has happened! 
Just a moment ago it was impossible to get more than five yards away from 
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the prisoners, but now . . . ! Then we discover what has happened: the 
gentlemen have taken to their heels! There appears no reason why we should 
not go ag ae. But where is Klemt, I wonder, then I see that he has gone 
to the left. 

I see our infantry coming now. We find the first 500 yards free of the 
enemy. Luck is with us again. I am just about to start back toward the 
river bank when I catch sight of Klemt returning without his equipment or 
helmet. What is wrong? ‘Surely he is not... Yes! Two bullets struck 
him in his upper arm and in the region of his heart. We go to the platoon 
leader. After complying with the required regulations, he leaves for the rear. 

Our flame-thrower unit again gets in some good work. It helps out 
particularly in smoking out the machine-gun nests. In the meantime the 
light infantry guns have arrived. There is work here for everyone. Our guns 
all blaze away as hard as they can. There is much action on the river bank 
with all the pneumatic rafts. One after the other the units cross. 

The first company arrives with the bridge column. In the smoke and 
fire of the burning houses, the construction of a 16-ton bridge is begun. We 
construct a ferry and cross on this during the construction of the bridge. 
Though things often look bad for us, we again succeed in our task. The enemy 
ison the run. We advance behind them. 


GREEK OFFENSIVES IN ALBANIA IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1941. 
[Griechische Angriffe in Albanien im Januar und Februar 1941.] 
(See Foreign Military Digests Section.) 


MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Journal of the American Military Institute 
Winter, 1941 


FRONTIERS OF DEFENSE. Harold Sprout 
RATIONAL PLANNING FOR WAR. Stefan T. Possony 
DEMOCRACY AND THE FRENCH ARMY. Etienne Dennery 


MILITARY ENGINEER 
January 1942 


ENGINEERS RUSH ALASKAN DEFENSES. Lieut.Colonel John R. Hardin 

CONCEALMENT NEEDS. Lieut.Colonel Homer Saint-Gaudens 

ENGINEER DEFENSE AGAINST TANKS. Lieut.Colonel Frank W. Gano 

FROM RAILROAD CARS TO COMBAT TANKS. Frederick A. Stevenson 

THE ARTILLERY ENGINEER TEAM. Captain William C. Hall 

ENGINEER OPERATIONS, 4TH ARMY MANEUVERS. Colonel W.A. Johnson 

INTERPRETATION OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS BY COMPANY OFFICERS. Cap- 
tain Theodore A. Fuller . 

CROSSING OF THE RED RIVER. Lieut.Colonel Mason J. Young 

“—_ BRIDGE THE RED RIVER.’’ Lieut.Colonel Don G. Shingler 

GERMAN ADMINISTRATION OF OCCUPIED TERRITORY. H. De Watteville 


February 1942 


CONSTRUCTION IN THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. 
Hannum 

PROTECTIVE CONCEALMENT IN SNOW. Major Peter Rodyenko 

THE MILITARY RAILWAY SERVICE. Lieutenant Colonel Lewis T. Ross 
. acc, OF GASOLINE STORAGE IN WAR. W.A. Austin, Jr., and J. 

scopar 

LONDON’S LARGEST CRATER. Lieut.Colonel J.P. Haugh 

OUR STAKE IN THE PACIFIC 

SANITATION IN THE FIELD IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 
Samuel A. Goldblith 

ENGINEER BoArRD NOTES 

ENGINEER OPERATIONS IN SECOND ARMY MANEUVERS. Captain Roger 
L. Harriman 

A GENERAL SERVICE REGIMENT IN MANEUVERS. Lieut.Colonel H.R. Cole 


- ati BRIDGE DEMOLITION IN A MANEUVER. Lieut.Colonel Charles F. 
als 


Colonel Warren T. 


Lieutenant 


March 1942 


OUR ARMY ENGINEER TROOPS. Major General Eugene Reybold 
CorREGIDOR. Colonel J. Franklin Bell 7 
. MANEUVER NOTES OF AVIATION ENGINEERS. (II) Colonel Dwight F. 
onns 
JAPAN. Colonel J. Franklin Bell ; : 
EIGHTH ENGINEER SQUADRON IN MANEUVERS. Lieut.Colonel David M. 
unne 
STRATEGIC TrmoR. Stuart St. Clair. 
OLD Fort “BLUNDER.” Captain William H. Gill 


MILITARY SURGEON 
January 1942 


INVESTIGATIONS CONCERNED WITH PROBLEMS OF HIGH ALTITUDE FLYING 
AND DEEP DIVING; APPLICATION OF CERTAIN FINDINGS PERTAINING TO 
PHYSICAL FITNESS TO THE GENERAL MILITARY SERVICE. Lieut.Commander 
Albert R. Behnke 

_ THE PSYCHONEUROSES AS THEY PERTAIN TO THE MILITARY SERVICE. 
Lieutenant Frank P. Pignataro 

EVALUATION OF HEART SIGNS IN NAVY RECRUITING. Lieut.Commander 

lmer F. Lowry 

SULFAPYRIDINE ‘“‘8-7-7-6’ TREATMENT OF ACUTE GONORRHEAL URE- 
THRITIS IN THE MALE. Captain James P. Pappas 

_ MEDICAL CARE AT A RECEPTION CENTER. Captain Milton S. Saslaw, and 
Lieutenant Ernest B. Oliver 











A NOTE ON THE PERFORMANCE OF MASS URINALYSIS. Joseph C. Bock, 
Ph.D., and Charles R. Neterval, M.T. 


A PORTABLE ORTHOPEDIC TABLE. Captain Daniel S. Egbert, Med-Res 


February 1942 


POLICIES AND ACTIVITIES OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY IN THE PRESENT NATIONAL EMERGENCY. Rear Admiral Ross 
T. McIntire 

PRESENT POLICIES AND ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE. Warren F. Draper, M.D 

A TRAILER REFRIGERATOR FOR THE PROTECTION OF FOOD ON THE MARCH 
AND IN THE FIELD. Colonel Dunlap P. Penhallow 

HEALING OF WOUNDS. Captain Warner F. Bowers 

THE DENTAL SERVICE IN COMBAT. Colonel George E. Meyer, Dent-Res 

THE LOCAL USE OF SULFANILAMIDE AND SULFATHIAZOLE IN EXTRACTION 
WOUNDS; A PRELIMINARY REPORT. Lieutenant Leonard Weiner, Dent-Res 

WAR WOUNDS AND ANEROBES. Major Roland I. Pritikin 

MEDICAL SERVICE WITH HORSE-MECHANIZED CAVALRY ON MANEUVERS. 
Major Homer P. Macnamara 

A PLAN OF SHORT PERIOD INSTRUCTION DESIGNED TO CORRECT DEFIENCIES 
—- IN TRAINING INSPECTIONS. Majors Frank B. Queen and Andrew 

. aller 
CHIGGER AND JIGGER BITES. Captain John E. Weigel 


March 1942 


" i MEDICAL PROFESSION AND MEDICAL PREPAREDNESS. Colonel Irvin 
e 

REHABILITATION AND FOLLOW-UP OF SELECTIVE SERVICE MEN REJECTED 
FOR MILITARY SERVICE. Major General Charles R. Reynolds 
. SOME PROBLEMS OF SELECTIVE SERVICE. Colonel L.G. Rowntree, Med- 

es 

PRESENT POLICIES AND ACTIVITIES OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE U.S. ARMY. Major Frank B. Wakeman 

NUTRITIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE ARMY. Colonel Paul E. Howe 

VETERINARY SERVICE IN THE DEFENSE EFFORT. Colonel R.A. Kelser 

THE INFLUENCE OF TACTICS ON EVACUATION AND THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE DIVISION MEDICAL SERVICE. Colonel Walter P. Davenport 

THE GENERAL MISSION OF MILITARY AVIATION MEDICINE. Colonel David 
N.W. Grant 

MEDICAL SERVICE OF THE ARMORED FORCE. Colonel Robert H. Duenner 

BLOOD SUBSTITUTES IN THE MILITARY SERVICE. Captain Douglas B. 
Kendrick, Jr., and Lieut.Commander Newhouser 


NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS 


January 1942 


PHYSICAL FITNESS. A NECESSARY REQUISITE FOR WAR-TIME LEADERSHIP 
AND LONGER LIFE. Rear Admiral Jonas H. Ingram 


February 1942 


U.S. NAVAL AERONAUTIC POLICIES, 1904-42. Henry Woodhouse 

THIS NEW FM. John R. Howland 

LEAVES FROM A GREENLAND DIARY. Commander J.L. Allen 

THE NAVAL HISTORY OF TURKEY. (I) Arthur MacC. Shepard 

THE RUSE IN AIR WARFARE. Lieutenant John Bermingham 

A PIONEER IN HEMISPHERE DEFENSE. Ralph Z. Kirkpatrick 

KARLSKRONA, LARGEST BASE OF SWEDEN’S EXPANDING NAVY. T. Edward 
Karlsson 

March 1942 

WEATHER AND THE WAR IN Europe. Ensign Elbert W. Pate, U.S. 
Naval Reserve 

THE NAVAL HISTORY OF TURKEY. (II) Arthur MacC. Shepard 

THE EVOLUTION OF CARIBBEAN STRATEGY. Lieut.Commander Charles 
Moran, U.S. Naval Reserve 


ORDNANCE SERGEANT 


December 1941 


OPERATION OF THE ORDNANCE DEPOT 

ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE ORDNANCE COMPANY (DEPOT) 
CAMOUFLAGE IN THE AMMUNITION DEPOT 

OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN 

THE WHAT AND WHY OF AVIATION ORDNANCE 


February 1942 
THE ARMY MOVES ON ITS TIRES 
THE ARMY ROLLS 
DIE PANZERTRUPPE (Germany) 
October 1941 


GUDERIAN’S ARMORED TROOPS — DECISIVE ON THE FIELD. 
[Guderians Panzertruppen — schlachtentscheidend im Erdkampf.] 
Herbert Hahn 


THE BATTLE OF THE MONSTERS AT ROSSIENY. 
[Die Elefantenschlacht von Rossienie.] 


(See Foreign Military Digests Section.) 


EIGHT SHOTS — EIGHT TANKS. 
[Acht Schuss, acht Panzer!] 
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We will have to credit them with this: the Russians keep trying to break 
their way out of our encirclement with their tanks. When we look for it 
least, there they come, and again try to break their way through our lines 
to upset our communications further to the rear and cause confusion to our 
advancing troops. But our antitank guns, accustomed to this type of combat, 
spoil such attack completely. 

Within a week’s time 190 enemy tanks have been destroyed in the area 
of a single army corps. The enemy’s tank attacks were concentrated in this 
case on the area occupied by one of our divisions which alone has been able 
to account for 114 of the 190 tanks reported. Therefore, whenever our troops 
are advancing they have a feeling of assurance that our antitank men are 
close at hand and that their advance is being secured with antitank guns only. 

Some of the most successful antitank gunners told us how the regiment 
was advancing in the vicinity of Kaltinai and how a battalion was suddenly 
fired on from a woods off to one side of them. In a short time a fairly large 
number of four-man tanks came rolling out of the woods and bore down on 
our troops. The advancing regiment was being secured at this point by a 
platoon. However, since the advancing tanks changed the direction of their 
advance, it was necessary for the antitank guns to undergo a change of posi- 
tion before firing could begin. One gun occupied so favorable a position 
that it accounted for seven tanks, one after the other. Another gun which 
hurried into position succeeded in putting eight hostile tanks out of commis- 
sion with one well-aimed shot apiece. To aspire to such results, one must not 
only be a good gunner but also be cool-headed enough to allow the enemy 
to advance within a few meters of his position before firing. 

As the ammunition is about to play out and two more of the Russian 
tanks were put out of commission by a single man armed with a tank rifle, 
one of the sergeants of the platoon starts off with his armored car to get more 
ammunition. He hears a rattling sound behind which keeps drawing closer 
and to his terror discovers that a hostile tank is on his heels. He knows there 
is only one thing to do and that is get out of its way if he values his life. 
But his pursuer got into range of our antitank gun and ended up in a roadside 
ditch. 


THE BATTLE OF DUBISSA. ROSSIENY CAPTURED. 
{Schlacht an der Dubysa. Rossienie genommen.| 


(See Foreign Military Digests Section.) 


“OUR” MILITARY BRIDGE. 
(““Unsere” Kriegsbriike.] 


RED LETTER DAY FOR THE 6TH BATTERY. 
{Ein stolzer Tag der 6. Batterie.] 


QUARTERMASTER REVIEW 
November-December 1941 


Q.M.C. FIELD BAKERY, JACKSON BARRACKS, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

NOTES ON THE NAZI SUPPLY SYSTEM 

MOTOR TRANSPORT — TODAY. Major General Edmund B. Gregory 

SOYA BEANS AND SOYA FLOUR IN MILITARY RATIONS. Lieut.Colonel T.H. 
Cartwright 

MOTOR MORALE. GALLOPING RIGOR MORTIS MAKES MORE MAINTENANCE. 
Colonel Frank O. Robinson 

PROCUREMENT OF OFFICERS IN THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS UNDER THE 
OFFICER-CANDIDATE SYSTEM. Lieutenant Robert E. Deppe 

PROCUREMENT PROBLEMS IN THE DEFENSE PROGRAM. Donald M. Nelson 


January-February 1942 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE THIRD ARMY MANEUVERS. Colcnel James 
C. Longino 

LIGHTNING PROTECTION. Major L.M. Applegate 

FouRTH Corps AREA “REGIONAL MAINTENANCE” FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 

NOTES BY COLONEL LANDES ON MOTOR OPERATIONS AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION. PROBLEMS AS THEY EXISTED IN THE MANEUVERS 

RAILROAD’S METHOD OF HANDLING THE PROBLEM OF SUPPLY. R.C. Harris 


RECRUITING NEWS 


January 1942 


HIGH COMMANDERS OF THE A.E.F.: JAMES GUTHRIE HARBORD 

ARMY’S FIRST PILOT RETIRES. MAJOR GENERAL LAHM, FRIEND AND CO- 
WORKER OF WRIGHT BROTHERS, AND PREMIER MILITARY AVIATOR, LEAVES 
ACTIVE SERVICE. Voorheis Richeson 


RESERVE OFFICER 
January 1942 


THE CAROLINA MANEUVERS. Lieut.General Hugh A. Drum 
BIKES FOR BLITZ. Lieutenant Charles O. Kates 


THE ETHICAL AND POLITICAL EDUCATION OF THE ARGENTINEAN 


SOLDIER. . . * *,¢ eye 
[La formaci6n de la inteligencia etico-politica del militar argentino] 
Dr. Jordan Bn. Genta 


COMMENTS ON MOTORIZED WARFARE. : é . 
[Commentarios sobre la guerra motorizada.] Major Ricardo Ma. 
rambio 


CESSATION OF COMBAT AND RETREAT. : 
[Interrupcién del combate y retirada.} Major Abraham G., Fer. 
nandez 


October 1941 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE. 
[Defensa antiaérea.] Colonels A.J. Roggero and R.A. Gonzalez 


DELAYING ACTION. 
[El retardo.] (II) Major R.E. Herrera 


November 1941 
TESTS TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE SELECTION OF FUTURE ARMY OFFICERS, 


[Las pruebas de seleccién en el reclutamiento de oficiales.] Colonel 
Jorge B. Crespo 


WEAR IN THE BARRELS OF PORTABLE WEAPONS AND ITS EFFECTS ON 
THEIR BALLISTIC PROPERTIES. 

[El desgaste de los canones de las armas portAtiles y su influencia 
— las condiciones balisticas.] (I) Lieutenant M.O. Caba- 
nillas 


ARTILLERY FIRE WITH SOUND LOCATING BATTERY. 
[Tiro de artilleria con la bateria acustica.] Lieutenant Venancio 
Carullo 


TRAINING OF TANK CREWS AND USE OF TANKS. ; 
[Adiestramiento y empleo de los tanques.] Lieutenant Lino Boselli 


December 1941 
THE FRENCH ARMY OF THE AIR. 
[El] Ejército del Aire francés.] Brig.General Jorge A. Giovaneli 


WEAR IN THE BARRELS OF SMALL ARMS AND ITS EFFECT ON THEIR 
BALLISTIC CHARACTERISTICS. 

[E] desgaste de los canones de las armas portAtiles y su influencia 
— las condiciones balisticas.] (II) Lieutenant M.O. Caba- 
nillas 


THE AERIAL FACTOR IN MODERN WAR. 
[El factor aéreo en la guerra moderna.] General Mouchard 


GERMAN FLAME-THROWERS IN THE WORLD WAR: A CREATION OF 
THE ENGINEERS. 

{Los lanza-llamas alemanes en la Guerra Mundial: una creacién de 
los zapadores.] 


REVUE MILITAIRE SUISSE (Switzerland) 


December 1941 


IMMIGRATION, OVER-POPULATION BY FOREIGN ELEMENTS, AND Na- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. : P 
a <j surpopulation étrangére et défense nationale.] Major 
e 


THE BATTLE OF THE ALPS. 
[La bataille des Alpes.} 


PROSPECTS FOR THE SPRING OF 1942. 
[En attendant les événements du printemps 42.] 


COMMENTS ON THE PRESENT WAR. 
{Commentaires sur la guerre actuelle.] 


ROYAL AIR FORCE QUARTERLY (Great Britain) 
December 1941 
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ON ORGANIZATION. Part IV. Lieut.Colonel E.G. Hart = 
EscaPEs: I — THE BOMBERS THAT DEFIED THE ODDS 
MALTA AND HER PEOPLE 


ROYAL ENGINEERS JOURNAL (Great Britain) 


December 1941 Ju 
THE ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF AND CHIEF ENGINEERS IN FRANCE, 1914-18 Ju 
THE GERMAN FORCING OF THE PASSAGE OF THE MARNE, 15TH JULY, Ju 
1918. Brigadier General Sir James E. Edmonds Ce 
ROYAL ENGINEERS IN East PersiA, 1918-20. (Compiled from drafts Bl 

for the Corps History) 
THE STORY OF THE B.E.F. Lieut.Colonel A.C. Shortt 
A REPLY TO “BARRIER TACTICS.” Captain R.A. Barron 


ARMORED DIVISION REORGANIZED ; 
NEW WEAPONS, NEW TACTICS. George Walewski-Laschinsky 


February 1942 
THE MILITARY AIRCRAFT WARNING SERVICE 
CIVILIAN AIR RAID WARNING SYSTEM 
REVISTA MILITAR (Argentina) 
September 1941 


THE ARMY CAVALRY AND SUPPLY TRAIN SCHOOL OF SAUMUR. 
[La “Escuela Militar y de Aplicacién de la Cavalleria y del Tren,” 
de Saumur.) Brig.General Jorge A. Giovaneli 
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MUD HUTTING. Lieut.Colonel G.K. Cassels 
THE OIL SITUATION IN RussiA. By “Oilfield Engineer” 
THREE IDEAS FOR TRAINING. Lieut.Colonel C.P. Worsfold 
A POLISH SAPPER AND MINER COMPANY IN ACTION. Lieutenant Bilski, 
Polish Engineer Corps 


THE TANK (Great Britain) 
January 1942 


Epic OF A RUSSIAN UNIT 

THE ALLIED OPERATIONS IN PERSIA 

THE VINDICATION OF KING LEOPOLD OF THE BELGIANS 
LoRD GORT’S DESPATCHES 


February 1942 
EscaPE. (Unit News from Home and Abroad) 


VETERINARY BULLETIN 
[Supplement to the Army Medical Bulletin] 


January 1942 


INFLUENCE OF SUPPLEMENTAL FEEDING UPON THE WEIGHTS OF DEPOT™ 
RAISED FOALS. Lieut.Colonel Lloyd C. Ewen, and Captain William E. Jen- 
nings 
INSPECTION PROCEDURE. Colonel Jesse D. Derrick, and Captain W.O. 
Kester 

CANNED SALMON SAMPLING. Lieutenant D.L. Abshire, QM-Res. 

TRANSPORTATION OF ANIMALS OVERSEAS. Captain O.A. Anderson, 
VC-Res 

QUALITY OF MEAT AS AFFECTED BY FREEZING TEMPERATURES. 0O.G. 
Hankins and R.L. Hines 


VOJENSKE ROZHLEDY (Czechoslovakia) 
May 1941 


PARACHUTISTS IN COMBAT. 
{Boj Parasutistu.] Staff Captain S. 


The author reviews the development of “air infantry,” starting with large 
scale experimental maneuvers by the Russians in 1984. 

The Czechoslovak Army had long planned the development of this arm, 
by employing the pattern of German paratroops. However, the plan was 
never realized in the free Czechoslovak state. From the article it would 
appear that the Czechoslovak formations in Great Britain are paying con- 
siderable attention to this subject. 

After summing up the tactics of landing parties on the Western Front, 
Captain S. points out that the paratrooper is usually a very young man, 
about 20 years of age. The noncommissioned officer is somewhat older, while 
the officer may be considerably older. For instance, the author has informa- 
tion that during the operations in the Low Countries, German paratroops 
were often led by officers 40 years of age. 

Captain S. draws a table comparing the possibilities possessed by the 
Germans for successful parachute invasion of the British Isles. On the 
credit side of this ledger the Germans have: 

(1) Great numbers of trained personnel. 

(2) Sufficient number of aircraft. 

(3) Nearby bases from which aerial landing partics can be launched by 
operating a shuttle service. 

_ (4) Paratroop invasion can be timed to coordinate with a simultaneous 
invasion via the water route. 

- @) The attack can be executed both at night and in daytime (because 
of fog). 

(6) Great numbers of Germans are intimately acquainted with the 
British terrain. 

_ On the debit side of the ledger the Germans are faced with the following 
disadvantages: 

(1) Parachutists must be employed in a mass. 

(2) Effectiveness of British antiaircraft defenses. 

(8) Excellence of British antiaircraft observation service which “spots” 
the riyoeey | enemy, flashing warning in advance of raid. 

_ , (4) Night landings are under a handicap because of vigilance of British 
civilians and Home Guard. 

(5) No “fifth column” exists in Great Britain. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF GERMAN TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT. 
[Charakteristika Nem. Dopravnich Letounu.] 











Lifting Speed Effective 
Type capacity Men (Miles radius 

(Pounds) carried per hour) (Miles) 

Junkers G88.............. 19,050 40 106.2 359.3 

Junkers Ju90............} 15,191 40 130 681.2 

Junkers Ju52/3m...... 10,648 14-20 162.5 281.2 
Condor FW 200........ 10,626 30 216.8 390 
Blohm a Voss BVL42 10,450 30 216.8 1,000 

Junkers Jug6............ 5,060 12 130 468.7 




















June 1942 
THE MORAL MISSION OF AN OFFICER. 
[Mravni poslani dustojnika.] By Major P. 
The mission of the army officer in ‘‘total war,’’ in which entire nations 
take part. 


BUILDING OUR POST-WAR ARMY. 
{[Budovani nasi povalecne armady.] By Captain L. 

The entire Czechoslovak nation will be participating in the new army, 
to be created after the present war. The armed forces should consist of: 
(a) Small, professional, highly mechanized and motorized army, of great 
strategic and operative mobility, possessing high fire power; (b) Home 
Guard for the protection of the zone of interior; (c) Auxiliary army for anti- 
aircraft defense, principally for the liquidation of effects of air bombings; 
(d) Special force for the protection of war industries. 

Each of these forces will have its own headquarters, which, in turn, will 
be under the orders of the General Staff, as coordinating agency. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION IN THE MILITARY SERVICES. 
{Rozhlas ve vojenskyeh sluzbach.] By Lieut. J.N. 


THE OCCUPATION OF HOLLAND. 
{Obsazeni Holandska.] Lieutenant Frantisek Hanak 


Detailed account of German action in the Netherlands, 


WISSEN UND WEHR (Germany) 
October 1941 


THE ITALIAN VIEWPOINT ON THE MILITARY PROBLEM OF THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN. 

[Das militarische Mittelmeerproblem vom italienischen.] 
General Otto Schultz 

The Mediterranean is Italy’s “living space” and is of greater importance 
to the Italian Empire than to any other country. It is to Italy’s advantage 
that it possesses two bases for operations in the Mediterranean area. The 
first base: Italy — Libya — Albania, for all immediate action in the Mediter- 
ranean. The second base, Ethiopia, is a springboard for action against 
Kenya, Somaliland and the Sudan, as well as the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. 

Italy’s Mediterranean position has been improved through the subju- 
gation of Yugoslavia and Greece, with their extended coastlines, and by the 
friendly attitude of Franco’s Spain. 

For immediate war action Italy possesses the following bases of opera- 
tions: (1) The gulf of Genoa; (2) The space Sardinia — Northern Africa; 
(8) Sicily — Pantilleria — Libya; (4) Adriatic coastlines. 

Bases (1) and (2) can be used for action against the west and for breaking 
out into the Atlantic. Bases (8) and (4) lend themselves for action against 
British strong points and possessions in the eastern end of the Mediterranean. 

In addition to these, Italy has the following bases: (5) Albania — Libya 
— Rhodes against the Black Sea, and (6) Rhodes — Crete — Cyrenaica 
against the Suez Canal. 

Ethiopia is the basis for operations against the Sudan, Kenya, Somali- 
land and against de Gaullist forces in French Equatorial Africa, as well as 
for naval action against the Suez Canal, the Bab el Mandeb road and Indian 
Ocean. Friendly attitude on the part of Turkey and the Arab states would 
facilitate Italy’s war task. 


Major 


AUSTRIAN FIELD GENERALS AND THEIR RELATION TO GERMANISM. 
{Osterreichische Feldherren und ihre Beziehungen zum Deutsch- 
tum.] Eugene Kiihnemann 


General 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
January 1942 


NAPOLEON AND HITLER. Crane Brinton 

WINGS OVER THE PACIFIC. Grayson Kirk 

RUSSIA AND GERMANY. By X 

IRAN AS A GATEWAY TO Russia. Edwin M. Wright 

DAKAR AND THE STRATEGY OF WEST AFRICA. Paul M. Atkins 


FORTUNE 
February 1942 


THE JAPANESE. Their God-Emperor medievalism must be destroyed 

STRENGTH THROUGH WEAKNESS. Japan’s economy is not going to col- 
lapse suddenly 

VICTORY CANNOT BE BOUGHT. Not billions of dollars but organization 
of men, machines, material is crucial in this war 

THE MIDDLE Fast. Again aninvader threatens this ancient battleground 

TANK TACTICS. Nine primer lessons in the art of maneuvering a tank, 
with the German Army as teacher 


March 1942 


“GIVE US ORDERS.” A field report on how war production is being solved 
G.E. DoES IT. The engineer-managers of General Electric shoulder a 
unique war burden without altering their stride 
CAMOUFLAGE. The problem of concealing industrial plants 
BRIDGE TO AsIA. Alaska becomes a hot spot in U.S. strategy 
CABLE FROM EIRE 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW 
January 1942 


THE PARACHUTING OF EXPEDITION SUPPLIES: AN EXPERIMENT BY THE 
Woop YUKON EXPEDITION OF 1941. Walter A. Wood 
RANGOON: A STUDY IN URBAN GEOGRAPHY. O.H.K. Spate and L.W. 


Trueblood 
HARPERS 
January 1942 
A WARNING TO THE PEACE-PLANNERS. 


RIVALS. C. Hartley Grattan 


PARACHUTES COMING DOWN. A NEW ZEALANDER’S FIRST-HAND REPORT. 
Melville C. Hill-Rennie 
WHERE JAPAN BLUNDERED. Henry C. Wolfe 


AMERICA’S NEW INDUSTRIAL 


February 1942 


THE TRUTH ABOUT AIR POWER. OUR NEED FOR A FIVE-CONTINENT AIR 
FORCE. Keith Ayling 

ON BOARD THE “BISMARCK.”’ Edwin Muller 

SPREADING OUT OUR WAR PRODUCTION. THE STRUGGLE FOR MORE SUB- 
CONTRACTING. Irwin Ross 

REPORT ON HUNGARY. WHAT HAS BEEN HAPPENING BEHIND THE CEN- 
soRSsHIP. Michael Daro 

March 1942 


AMERICA IN WORLD War, 1917-1942. William Henry Chamberlin 
THE FIRE FRONT. FACING INCENDIARY BOMBS. C. Lester Walker 
THE COMMANDO. Bruce Thomas 


THE HORSE 
January-February 1942 
THE WAR HORSE. Colonel Fred W. Koester 


CALIFORNIA BREEDING CARRIES ON. Robert O. Foote 
EQUESTRIAN SPORTS IN NATIONAL DEFENSE. Clarence E. Bosworth 


LIFE 
15 December 1941 


War: Japan launches reckless attack on U.S. 
PROPAGANDA FROM THE U.S.A. 


22 December 1941 


DEFENDERS OF PHILIPPINES 

THIS IS NOW A WORLDWIDE WAR. Snow, mud and cold stop Nazi advance 
in Russia 

“THE GREAT PACIFIC WaR.”’ Imaginary conflict, described by expert in 
1925, now proves prophetic. Hector Bywater 


29 December 1941 
ATTACK ON Hawall. First pictures of Jap onslaught show death and 
destruction at American base 


Nazi sPIES. The FBI did a superb job of smashing this gang before it 
could damage U.S. war effort 

U.S. Marines. They stand guard on our island outposts 

ANATOMY OF BOMBS. Two years of war have measured limits of their 
power 


5 January 1942 
JAPAN. Its industries are all geared to war 


12 January 1942 


RUSSIAN COURAGE AND COLD ROUT THE NAZIS 


MALAY JUNGLE WAR. Jap cunning and British overconfidence have 
endangered the defense of Singapore 


PACIFIC COAST DEFENSE. Troops, guns, planes pour into eight western 
states 


19 January 1942 


DESERT TANK FIGHTING. Columns race across Libya’s sands to clash in 
vast explosions of dust, sound and flame. Alan Moorehead 


26 January 1942 


BRITISH COMMANDOS RAID HITLER’S EUROPE 
Wak IN IRAN: British join Soviet Allies. Allan A. Michie 


2 February 1942 
U.S. WAR PLANES 
NAPOLEON IN RussiA. Death of an army is painted by a great Russian 


9 February 1942 


THE BATTLE OF BATAAN. Melville Jacoby 

ARMY TRAINEES LEARN JUJITSU. Loyal U.S. Japs teach them 

NAZI-RULED ITALY HATES THIS WAR. A foreign agent, now on outside, 
reports on activities of anti-Fascist underground. By S.K. 


16 February 1942 
TAKING CARE OF THE WOUNDED ON THE BATAAN FRONT. Melville Jacoby 


(See Military Digests Section) 
THE ENGINEERS 
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23 February 1942 


A.E.F. IN IRELAND. First Yanks are top-notch fighting men 
HIGH-ALTITUDE FLYING. Aerial warfare soars into the stratosphere 


2 March 1942 


NOW THE U.S. MUST FIGHT FOR ITS LIFE 

REAR GUARD IN Luzon. Winner of the D.S.C. tells how U.S. cavalry 
covered withdrawal of MacArthur into Bataan. Captain John Wheeler 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK. The leader of fighting China plays a commanding 
role in the Allied war effort and the destiny of all Asia. Theodore H. White 


9 March 1942 


JAPANESE CARRY WAR TO CALIFORNIA COAST 


BARRAGE BALLOONS. They guard sky over strategic areas of Pacific 
Northwest 


THE MACHINE GUN. This modern weapon has revolutionized warfare 


16 March 1942 


MACARTHUR’S MEN. Bataan war produces a crop of fabulous fighters. 
Melville Jacoby 


LEASE-LEND CARGOES BEGIN TO FLOW FASTER TO UNITED NATIONS 
FORCES EVERYWHERE 


WARTIME CENSORSHIP. How England keeps its freedom of the press. 
Brendan Bracken 


InpDIA. The conquerors throw dice for richest, oldest prize of all 


U.S. ARMY PRIVATE. Charles E. Teed of Effingham, IIl., typifies draftee 
trained to fight. St. Clair McKelway 


23 March 1942 
AMERICAN TROOPS FIND WAR IN AUSTRALIA 
NITROGEN MAKES HIGH EXPLOSIVES FOR MODERN WAR 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
December 1941 
U.S. ROADS IN WAR AND PEACE. Frederick Simpich 


January 1942 


SAN DIEGO CAN’T BELIEVE IT. Frederick Simpich 
JAVA ASSIGNMENT. Dee Bredin 


February 1942 
FACTS ABOUT THE PHILIPPINES. Frederick Simpich 


POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 
March 1942 
THE “‘NATIONAL REVOLUTION” IN FRANCE. Paul Vaucher 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF PUBLISHING IN GERMANY. Alexander F. Kiefer 


ENEMY ALIEN INTERNMENT: WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GREAT BRITAIN 
AND FRANCE. Maximilian Koessler 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
January 1942 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY IN A WAR OF MACHINES 


ROUND TABLE (Great Britain) 
December 1941 


(Ninth War Number) 
THE STRATEGY OF THE WaR. IX 
JAPAN’S NEW ORDER 
THE IRANIAN BACKGROUND 
INDIA AND THE WAR 
GREAT BRITAIN 
CANADA 
AUSTRALIA 
SouTH AFRICA 
NEW ZEALAND 


TIME 
12 January 1942 
AUSTRALIA: SEVENTH CONTINENT 
9 February 1942 
WORLD BATTLEFRONTS 


16 February 1942 
MACARTHUR AND HIS MEN 


THE TIMES (LONDON) WEEKLY EDITION 
24 December 1941 
HITLER AND RussiA. An editorial. 


. . . Hitler himself has now added some decisive testimony of his own 
to the extent and significance of the Russian success. In a special announce- 
ment on Sunday he proclaimed his assumption of the direct commander-in- 
chief of the army in the field. Brauchitsch is superseded with conventional 
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— , 
thanks. In a sense Hitler already held the place, well known to the German _ the prisoners’ contingent must have been greatly increased. In the category 
hierarchy, of all-highest war lord. He reminds the Germans that in face of of “free” labor half a million Italians and large contingents from many 
" great events (of his own contriving) he took all the responsibility for the other countries have been drawn into Germany, partly by direct conscription, 
conduct of _— war into his hands in 1938. Now, having regard to as in Poland, partly under methods of indirect compulsion applied on Ger- 
the state of affairs in Russia, to the need of coordinating the whole effort, | many’s behalf by the Fascists or other local authorities, partly under pressure 
military and civilian, of the nation, and guided by his “‘intuitions’— a of want through the stoppage of industry in their own regions of blockaded 
characteristic assertion of the mystical or magical “Fiuhrerprinzip” calculated Europe. The presence in Germany of these unenthusiastic and sometimes 
alry to impress the German mass — he gathers the whole executive authority actively hostile workers sets up extraordinary problems; but to the Germans 
T over the land forces expressly to himself. ; ; in their present emergency the working value of skilled and industrious 
ling . . » However else regarded, the proclamation — and particularly Hit- people outweighs any potential risks of political discontent. 
hite ler’s appeal to the Army and the S.S. which accompanies it — is an emphatic Meanwhile the closest watch is kept upon every German worker. He 
tribute to Russian skill and valor. Nor is it isolated. Elsewhere the note may be drafted in and out of the army, in and out of industry, as the military 
of urgency and even alarm has been creeping into German public utterances. situation requires. The claim of a factory to the services of its employees 
Goebbels now appeals to the German people to come to the rescue of soldiers has become ever more liable to be overridden by the judgment of inspecting 
‘if fighting and freezing in the East by contributing every article of clothing commissions, who require to be satisfied that the results by the man-hour 
_ which ean possibly be spared. It appears that even German military organi- _ test come up to certain established standards. The German talent for organi- 
e « zation has not been able to supply the Army with the equipment needed to zation may be overreaching itself; but this is less certain than that we, on 
! withstand a Russian winter, and Goebbels makes the remarakble admission — our side, have still great reserves of man-power which only a more perfect 
that in the East the Germans are fighting an enemy superior in numbers _ organization can disclose and exploit. 
' and in material. 
rs. fi U. S. AIR SERVICES 
ns ENEMY MAN-POWER. An editorial. January 1942 
i The battle of production engages as much of the enemy’s attention as IT WILL BE A LONG WAR. Major General Frank P. Lahm 
ss. ff of ourown. Our Correspondent on the German frontier describes, in another 
column, “ys enone — the — “~~ in face of — losses at the February 1942 
fronts and incessantly extending calls for all manner of human effort, to 
tee utilize their man-power to the limit of capacity. The war has caused an THE INFLUENCE OF AIRCRAFT UPON NAVAL WARFARE. C.P. Burgess 
extraordinary outflow of Germans towards the fighting fronts and the im- March 1942 
mense occupied areas which must be administered and garrisoned; by way — 
of compensation it has produced a corresponding inflow of non-Germans into AIRPLANES OF THE FUTURE 
the territory of the Reich. These comprised, in the summer, about two AN ARGUMENT FOR TORPEDO-CARRYING SEAPLANES FOR OUR NAVY 
; million prisoners of war and almost as many “free” foreigners. Since then PACIFIC CLIPPERS IN WARTIME 
b 
4 The foundation of leadership is respect. Respect for individual prowess. 
% Respect for proven accomplishments. It is that rare ability which fires 
q the enthusiasm of a unit for the accomplishment of a progression of com- 
4 prehendable objectives and which makes the unit feel it is going places. 
% The true leader and this character of inspired enthusiasm are inseparable. 
: —Colonel Byroii Q. Jones, Cav., in War Doctrines. 
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The first demand in war is decisive action. 


Everyone, the highest 


commander and the most junior soldier, must be aware that omissions 
and neglect incriminate him more severely than the mistakes in choice 


of means. 


—Captain H. A. Hartness, U.S. Army, in German General 
Staff School, Staff Methods and Tactical Doctrine. 





Higher commanders should not call subordinates far to the rear for 


conferences or instructions during battles or when battles may be im- 
minent. This was a very common mistake in the A. E.F. Division com- 
manders can go to Brigade P. C.’s for conferences—Brigadiers to Regi- 
ment, etc. 


—General H. E. Ely, U. 8. Army, in Leadership and Morale in War. 
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Aero = Aeroplane (Great Britain) 

AF News Let — Air Forces News Letter 
A Dental Bul — Army Dental Bulletin 
A Med Bul — Army Medical Bulletin 

A Ord = Army Ordnance 

Cav Jour =Cavalry Journal 

Chem War Bul =Chemical Warfare Bulletin 
CA Jour =Coast Artillery Journal 

Def Nac — A Defesa Nacional (Brazil) 
Ejercito = Ejercito (Spain) 

FA Jour = Field Artillery Journal 

Ftg Forc=Fighting Forces (Great Britain) 


Int Jour=Infantry Journa! 


Jour RAMC=Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
(Great Britain) 


Jour R Art=Journal of the Royal Artillery (Great Britain) 


Jour RUSI = Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 
(Great Britain) 


Jour USI! — Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India (Great Britain — India) 


MC Gaz= Marine Corps Gazette 


AFRICA 
Dakar and the strategy of West Africa. (For Aff — Jan 
1942 


) 
South Africa. (Round Table — Dec 1941) 


AIR ARM 
Command and Staff 


oe. poets aeronautic policies, 1904-42. (Nav Inst Proce — 
‘eb 1942) 


Organization and Equipment 

The Bell Airacobra. (Aero — 24 Oct 1941) 

The fast day bomber. (Aero — 7 Nov 1941) 

= ed outlines our progress. (AF News Let — Nov 
194 

Barrage balloons. (CA Jour — Jan-Feb 1942) 

= a and why of aviation ordnance. (Ord Ser — Dec 
194 

The French army of the air. (Rev Mil — Dec 1941) 

The characteristics of German transport aircraft. (Voy Roz 
— May 1941) 

Wings over the Pacific. (For Aff — Jan 1942) 

U.S. war planes. (Life — 2 Feb 1942) 

Barrage balloons. (Life—9 Mar 1942) 

It will be a long war. (U.S. Air Services — Jan 1942) 

The influence of aircraft upon naval warfare. (U.S. Air 
Services — Feb 1942) 

Airplanes of the future. (U.S. Air Services — Mar 1942) 

Torpedo planes. [See “Foreign Military Digests” Section] 


Personnel 
Army’s first pilot retires. Major General Lahm, friend and 
co-worker of Wright Brothers, and premier military avi- 
ator, leaves active service. (Rec News — Jan 1942) 
Training Tactics 
The hat outlines our progress. (AF News Let — Nov 
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Mem Ejer Chile — Memorial del Ejercito de Chile (Chile) 
Mil Mitt = Militarwissenschaftliche Mitteilungen (Austria) 
Mil-Woch = Militar-Wochenblatt (Germany) 


Mil Af = Military Affairs (Jour. American Military Institute) 


Mil Eng = Military Engineer 

Mil Surg = Military Surgeon 

Nav Inst Proc = Naval Institute Proceedings 

Ord Ser = Ordnance Sergeant 

Panzer = Die Panzertruppe (Germany) 

QM Rev=Quartermaster Review 

Rec News = Recruiting News 

Res Off = Reserve Officer 

Rev Mil — Revista Militar (Argentina) 
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Lease-lend cargoes begin to flow faster to United Nations Pioneers i in Eastern campaign. [See ‘Foreign Military Di- DR L 

forces everywhere. (Life— 16 Mar 1942) gests” Section] Tank-fighter team. (Inf Jour — Jan 1942) 

Wartime censorship. (Life — 16 Mar 1942) The signal communication service — a contribution to vic- Cessation of combat and retreat. (Rev Mil — Sep 1941) 





The important thing is ever to remember that the offensive has gen- 
erally gained its whole object the moment it is victorious at one point, no ; 
matter how it fares at others. It is in making able use of this character- 7 
istic of the offensive that the secret of its successful execution lies. 


* * * K 


A successful engagement, be it only of secondary importance, will 
soonest lead up to the turning point (after a defeat) since a success at 
arms alone wipes out the impression of defeat. 


—von der Goltz in The Conduct of War and Nation in Arms. 
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